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65t]i Congress, 3d Session, Senate Resolution 431. 

fin the Senate of the United States, Jan. 31, 1919.J 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, aad it is hereby, directed, under 
authority of the Act entitled * ' An Act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its powers and duties, and for other puri)08es," approved •September twenty-sixth, 
nineteen hundred and fourteen^ to investigate, ascertain, ana report to the Senate 
the facts relatinjg to the production, manufacture, profits upon and sale of milk prod- 
ucts in the United States since January first, ninteen hundred and fourteen, with 
particular reference to the condensed-milk industry, its methods, practices, profits, 
and interlocking interests, and submit its recommendations to the Senate lor the 
prevention of fraudulent and discriminatory practices and unreasonable profits con- 
nected therewith, and also to investigate and report to the Senate to what extent the 
Food Admini&tration fixed the price of milk and milk products, the fairness of such 
prices to the producers of the milk and to the consumers of the finished products, and 
what effect tfi.e prices fixed or the action taken by the Food Administration had upon 
the producers oi the milk and the pricexs paid by the consumer for the manufactured 
products; and what relation to or interest in any particular line of the industry was 
Wd by any ajid all of the officials of the Food Administration who had to do with the 
price fixing of milk or milk products. 
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Federal Trade Commisbion, 

Washington^ Jime 6, 1921. 
To the President of the Senate. 

Sir : There is submitted herewith a report on milk and milk prod- 
ucts in the United States during the World War in response to a 
resolution of the Senate. 

The unusual conditions growing out of the war affected almost 
every aspect of tlie milk and milk-products industries. Increasing 
European demand caused the prices of canned milk to advance, 
thereby affecting costs and prices of raw milk and of other milk 
products. Demand for raw milk was thus the cause of the principal 
competitive difficulties during this period and at the same time a 
large factor in advancing prices of milk, butter, and cheese. 

While average prices for raw milk paid the producer by market- 
milk distributors aprf)ear to have been higher than those paid by any 
other class of purchasers, prices paid by canned-milk manufacturers 
had from the beginning of 1914 up to the close of 1917 advanced 
relatively more than those paid by either market-milk distributors 
or butter manufacturers, and also more than those paid by market- 
milk distributors up to the close of 1918. In 1918 the average ad- 
vance over the 1914 price paid the producer of milk by market-milk 
distributors was 74 per cent, by canned-milk manufacturers 76 per 
cent, and by butter manufacturers 80 per cent. 

The canned-milk industry showed a very great development dur- 
ing this period, the production increasing from 660,000,000 pounds 
in 1914 to 1,532,000,000 pounds in 1918. The investment in the busi- 
ness doubled during this period, but this was partly a reflection of 
the advance in prices which affected all liquid assets. A Targe part 
of the increase in assets was provided by the employment of credit. 

Average production costs of evaporated milk advanced 77 per cent 
in the five years, this advance being due principally to the increase 
in raw-milk and package costs, which together constitute 80 per cent 
or more of the total production costs. The greatest advance in 
evaporated-milk costs took place in 1917 and 1918. In the latter year 
these costs were $4.97 per case of " tails." Production costs of con- 
densed milk were for 1918 about 25 per cent higher than for evapo- 
rated milk, the higher costs being due chiefly to the use of sugar in 
condensed milk. ^Production costs of evaporated milk were found to 
be lowest among companies with a medium volume of production. 
A grouping of companies according to locality shows lowest costs for 
the far western and highest for the eastern groups, differences in raw 
milk costs being the principal factor. 

Eates of return on investment were computed for the period 1914- 
1918 for canned-milk companies representing more than 75 per 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 13 

cent of total production (evaporated and condensed). These profits 
include returns on sales of other products. Such sales, however, do 
not in the aggregate amount to more than 11 per cent of total sales. 
In the year of the lowest rate of profit, 1918, these companies earned 
on the average, excluding returns from securities, 10.6 per cent on 
capital, surplus, and borrowed funds, or 12.5 per cent on capital and 
surplus, and in the year of the highest rate of profit, 1917, 27.7 per 
cent on capital, surplus, and borrowed funds, or 36 per cent on 
capital and surplus. Evaporated-milk companies, while earning for 
the period as a whole a higher rate of profit than condensed-milk 
companies or companies combining the manufacture of both evapo- 
rated and condensed, were subject to more violent fluctuations in 
rates of return. 

Marked concentration of control exists in the manufacture of canned 
milk. In 1914 three companies produced 56.5 per cent of the total 
output of the country, and in 1918 four companies 54.2 per cent. 
Moreover, the two companies ranking highest in production in 1918— 
the Borden Co. and the Nestl6 & Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co. — 
were, throughout much of the war period, taking under contract im- 
mense quantities of the output of analler companies. Furthermore, 
these two largest interests — Borden and Nestle — have long had agree- 
ments seemingly restrictive of competition and apparently open to 
question under the antitrust acts. 

Creamery butter is produced in two types of plants — ^''central- 
izers," securing cream from large territories, and "locals" (in- 
cluding cooperative companies), relying wholly on supplies from 
the vicinity. The production of creamery butter has increased from 
about 770,000,000 pounds in 1914 to 874,000,000 pounds in 1919. 

Centralizers' costs increased from 27 cents per pound of butter in 
1914 to 48 cents in 1918. Approximatelv 90 per cent of this manu- 
facturing cost was for cream (butter fat) and its collection. No 
butter- fat cost for cooperatives could, of course, be shown because the 
return to the members of the cooperatives is their realization after de- 
ducting manufacturing costs (exclusive of butter fat) from the price 
of the Dutter. Nor could collection cost be shown, since members of 
cooperatives usually provide for hauling their cream to the factory. 
Total costs of cooperatives, which do not include butter-fat costs, aa- 
vanced from 2.37 cents per pound of butter in 1914 to 3.16 cents in 
1918, while the total costs for centralizers on the items making up 
the total of cooperatives' costs advanced from 3.65 to 4.95 cents. 
Comparison of the price received for butter fat by the patron of the 
centralizer with the realization left for the member of the coopera- 
tive, found by deducting the cost of manufacturing (exclusive of but- 
ter fat) from the price received for the butter, shows a cash return 
for the member of the cooperative over the price received for butter 
fat by the patron of the centralizer in each year of the five-year 
period, ranging from 2.94 cents per pound of butter in 1917 to 4.61 
cents in 1914. This apparent advantage of cooperative members, 
however, is less than appears, since the cooperatives' realization in- 
cludes a return not only for butter fat but also for the members' 
share of the investment in butter factory and equipment and for 
hauHng their own cream to the factory. 
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While costs of centralizers, from 1914 to 1918, advanced 79 per 
cent, prices advanced only 74 per cent, and profits per pound of 
butter declined 25 per cent. Rate of profit on combined capital 
stock and surplus (securities held by the company deducted) was for 
1915, the year of the lowest rate of profit, 11.3 per cent, and for 1918, 
the year of the highest rate of profit, 22.2 per cent. The rate of 
profit similarly computed for centralizers who did a butter business 
comprising 90 per cent or more of the total was for 1915, the year of 
the lowest rate of profit, 19.5 per cent, and for 1914, the year of the 
highest rate of profit, 31.7 per cent. 

Questionable practices in the buying and handling of cream by 
butter manufacturers were disclosed by the inquiry, many of whien 
have since been declared to be unfair by the trade itself. Some of 
the practices thus declared to be unfair are false testing of cream, 
unauthorized use of competitor's equipment, false advertising, price 
discrimination, the payment of more than established commissions, 
and the furnishing of cans without charge to producers. 

For market milk the data obtained as to general conditions are not 
comprehensive, but they are apparently fairly typical. For market- 
milk distributors, the highest rate of profit earned on capital sto<^ 
and surplus in the five-year period was 13.3 per cent, in 1914. The 
rate declined in each succeeding year, until in 1917 the lowest rate 
was earned, 7.6 per cent on capital stock and surplus. Costs in- 
creased throughout the five-year period, and not until 1918 did dis- 
tributors' prices increase sufficiently to take care of approximately 
the increase in costs. In that year the rate of return on capital stock 
and surplus advanced 13.1 per cent. 

Price fixing in the milk and milk-products industries was stu- 
diously avoided by the United States Food Administration. Mar- 
gins and profits, however, were required to be reasonable under the 
licenses issued, and in some cases maximum margins were specifi- 
cally set. Control of exports of canned milk was exercised by the 
Food Administration through licenses by the War Trade Board. 
Some of the Food Administration officials concerned with matters 
affecting milk products were connected with the milk-products in- 
dustry, but they had no voice in deciding whether the industry 
should be called on to reserve supplies for tiie Government or what 
prices should be recommended as reasonable to the purchasing de- 
partments of the Government. 

The unfair trade practices in the purchase of cream which the 
investigation disclosed are being eliminated by the Commission in 
cooperation with the trade. 
Respectfully, 

Huston Thompson, Chairman. 
Nelson B. Gaskhx. 
John Garland Pollard. 
Victor Mttrdock. 
John F. Nugent. 
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This^ report on the milk and milk-products industries, which is 
made in response to a Senate resolution, presents information re- 
garding the production, costs, prices, profits, various business prac- 
tices in the milk and milk-products industries during the war, and 
certain activities of the Food Administration in connection there- 
with. 

The report discusses in some detail the canned-milk, butter, and 
market-milk industries, but only certain general facts regarding the 
cheese industry. The manufacture of cheese is almost wholly car- 
ried on in a small way and it was found that too few concerns kept 
accounts with suj£cient detail,, accuracy, and imiformity to make 
possible a compilaticm that could be regarded as in any way repre- 
seDtative of the industry's costs and profits. The report also de- 
scribes war-time Government control oi prices, margins, and exports. 

The years under investigation (1914-1918) being confined almost 
wholly to the period during which the war was in progress, produc- 
tion, sales, profits, and even trade practices, were largely affected 
by the unusual conditions growing out of the war. ioi increasing 
European demand for canned milk and growing production and sale 
to meet this demand caused not only the prices of canned milk to 
advapc© but also the prices of raw milk, thus affecting the costs and 
therefore the prices of other milk products for which the increase 
in European demand was not so marked. It was this strain of com- 
petition for raw milk by the manufacturers of milk products and 
the distributors of market milk which caused the principal competi- 
tive difficulties during this period, though the efforts of canned-milk 
manufacturers in 1918 to secure a foreign market for their product 
were the source of considerable friction. 

IMPORTANCE OF MILK-PRODUOTS INDUSTRY. 

The milk-products industry, which does not include, of course, 
raw market milk, occupied an important position among the seven 
food-manufacturing industries reported in the 1914 census. The 
value of its producte in 1914 was a little under a half billion dollars, 
being exceeded by that of only two food-manufacturing industries. 
In number of establishments (10,082) the milk-products industry 
ranked second, but in capital ($141,000,000) it ranked only fifth. 

The creamery-butter industry, in point of capital employed and 
value of product, is much more important than either the cheese or 
the canned-milk industry. In 1914 the value of its product was al- 
most five times that of the cheese industry and about three and one- 
half times that of the canned-milk industry. Its capital was over 
five times that of the cheese industry, and more than one and one- 
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half times that of the canned milk. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture of 
canned milk was less than one-twentieth of the number primarily 
engaged in the manufacture of butter and less than one-fifteenth of 
the number primarily engaged in the manufacture of cheese. 

The growtn of the milk and milk-products industries has not been 
of a imif orm character. The production of raw milk increased dur- 
ing the 20-year period following 1899 about 36 per cent, against a 
population increase of about 40 per cent. During the same period 
the milk used in the making of butter increased only about 4 per cent. 
Although there was an iucrease in the milk used in the manufac- 
ture of creamery butter of more than 100 per cent, there was a de- 
crease in that used in the making of dairy butter of 36 per cent. 
Milk used in the manufacture of cheese increased in this period 40 
per cent and in canned milk almost 1,000 per cent. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENT. 

The most striking feature of the milk and milk-products indus- 
tries from 1914 to 1918 was the remarkable increase in canned-milk 
production, which increased from 660,000,000 to more than 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds. In contrast to this great increase the total butter 
production (farm and creamery) declined slightly from 1,615,000,000 
to l,533,000j000 pounds, and the total cheese production increased 
(mly from 370,000,000 to 385,000,000 pounds. Canned milk, however, 
uses much smaller quantities of the raw milk than does butter. In 
1918, while butter production approximately equaled in pounds 
canned-milk production, almost 37 per cent of the total raw-naUk 
production of the country went into the manufacture of butter and 
less than 5 per cent into the manufacture of canned milk. About 4 
per cent was used in the making of cheese. 

Figures are not available to show so clearly the relative growth 
in the market-milk industry and the competition which this industry 
encountered in the purchase of milk. Formerly, before the large 
cities, such as New Y ork, Philadelphia, and Chicago, began securing 
their fresh milk from such an extensive territory as at present, the 
cheese and butter industries were well developed in the States in 
their immediate vicinity. This development, however, was more 
latterly checked by the competition of the market-milk distributors, 
and such States as Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa became more 
important milk-product States than those in the neighborhood of the 
larger cities. During the years 1914-1918, however, the demand for 
milk products, particularly for canned milk, apparently resulted in 
a decreasing proportion of fresh milk being supplied to market- 
milk distributors in at least some localities. 

RAW-MILK PRICES. 

The- average price per 100 pounds of milk paid the farmer by 
market-milk distributors (based on such data as were available to 
the Commission) showed a consistent increase from $1.92 in 1914 
to $3.34 in 1918. These prices were higher in every year than those 
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paid by any other class of purchasers. The avera^ price paid the 
farmer by 77 condensers reporting to the Commission rose from 
$1.61 in 1914 to $2.84 in 1918. The butter-fat content in the milk 
purchased by these condensers ranged from 3 per cent to 4.89 per 
cent. The average price per 100 pounds of cream paid by butter 
manufacturers reporting to the Commission was in 1914, $9.74; in 
1915, $9.61; in 1916, $11.23; in 1917, $14.66; and in 1918, $17.54. 
The cream averaged approximately 33^ per cent butter fat. 

The above are average prices paid by purchasers in all localities 
from which the Commission secured data. There were, of course, 
important' variations from these averages in particular localities. 
In New York and Illinois, for example, where the demand for mar- 
ket milk is high, market-milk distributors paid considerably more 
than condensers in every year, but in Wisconsin, where there is rela- 
tively little demand for market milk, the condensers paid more in 
every year except 1918. 

Tne change (for the most part advance) in prices paid the pro- 
ducer for milk through the years 1914-1918 w^s by no means uni- 
form for the different classes of purchasers. In 1915 market-milk 
distributors were paying 1 per cent more than in 1914, butter manu- 
facturers 1 per cent less, and canned-milk manufacturers 7 per cent 
less. In 1916 market-milk distributors and canned-milk manufac- 
turers were paying 5 per cent more than in 1914 and butter manu- 
facturers 15 per cent more. In 1917 prices paid to farmers by mar- 
ket-milk distributors had advanced over 1914 about 43 per cent; 
prices paid by canned-milk manufacturers had advanced 57 per cent ; 
and by butter manufacturers 51 per cent. In 1918 the advance over 
1914 tor these three classes ranged from 74 to 80 per cent. 

The foregoing discussion covers in a general way various points 
with reference to the milk and mUk-products industries as a whole. 
The specific commodities— canned milk, butter, and market milk, 
together with the subject of war-time Government control and regu- 
lation, are separately discussed below. 

INVESTMENT IN CANNED-MILK INDUSTRY. 

The most important information obtained bv the Commission re- 
garding the canned-milk industry was from the reports of a vary- 
ing number of companies representing more than 75 per cent of the 
canned-milk production of the United States during the period 
1914r-1918. These reports showed their investments, production, 
costs, prices, and profits. 

There was a great increase in the investment in this industry dur- 
ing the five-year period under examination. The assets of canned- 
milk companies included in the survey more than doubled, increas- 
ing from $52,000,000 in 1914 to $108,000,000 in 1918. Good will and 
other intangible assets, however, declined from $11,000,000 to $7,- 
000,000. The great increase in inventories, which rose from $8,- 
700,000 in 1914 to $31,400,000 in 1918, was partly due of course to the 
increases in costs and prices. Cash and receivables increased from 
$9,700,000 to $17,800,000, partly for the same reason, while securities 
increased from $2,800,000 to $25,000,000, largely due to certain opera- 
tions of the Borden Co., but partly also to the purchase of Liberty 
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bonds during the war. Fixed assets increased only from $19,000,000 
to $25,600,000. 

With the large increases in inventories and other working assets 
there was a very great increase in current liabilities, which rose 
from $4,800,000 in 1914 to $38,400,000 in 1918. In 1914 current 
liabilities constituted only 9 per cent of total liabilities, but in 1918 
this item amounted to 36 per cent of all liabilities. On the other 
hand, capital stock and surplus, which constituted 91 per cent of 
total liabilities in the first jrear, amounted to but 64 per cent of the 
total in the last. Thus while about one-tenth of the capital, (total 
liabilities) employed by the industry was in credit form in 1914, more 
than one-third of it was of this character in 1918. Only a small pro-^ 
portion of the liabilities was in bonds and mortgages. Though the 
industry considerably expanded to meet war requirements, this ex- 
pansion was more largely through open accounts and the issue of 
notes than through the investment ox earnings or through the sale 
of stock or bonds. The largest increase in the investment through 
earnings occurred in 1917, which was a very profitable year in the 
manufacture of canned milk. 

OANNED-MILK OOSTS. 

The average production or plant costs (exclusive of selling cost) 
of evaporated milk, as reported to the Commission, increased from 
$2.81 per case (" tall " size) in 1914 to $4.97 in 1918, an advance of 
77 per cent. The costs are made up of raw milk, labor, factory 
overhead, administrative, and package costs. Since raw-milk costs 
constitute upward of 60 per cent of total plant costs and advanced 
in the five years 74 per cent, the increase in total costs was due very 
largely to the advance in the price of raw milk. Package cost is an- 
other relatively la^e item, constituting upward of 20 per cent of 
total plant coi^. This item was 96 per cent higher in 1918 than in 
1914. The rise in costs, however, took place principally in 1917 and 
1918. Plant costs were lower in 1915 tnan in 1914 and, while some- 
what higher in 1916 than in 1915, were still slightly lower than in 
1914. The 1917 plant costs were 49 per cent higher than 1916 costs, 
and 1918 costs 19 per cent higher than 1917. 

Plant costs of condensed milk for 1918, as reported to the Commis- 
sion, averaged about 25 per cent higher than plant costs of evaporated 
milk. The additional cost item of sugar accounts for the most of this 
difference. 

Size of company appears to be a factor of some imi)ortance in de- 
termining comparative plant costs. Evaporated-milk companies 
whose production in 1918 ran over 600,000 cases, with an aggregate 
of approximately two-thirds of the total production reported to the 
Commission, had plant costs averaging $5.02 per case. Those produc- 
ing from 200,000 to 600,000 cases had costs averaging $4.75 per case, 
while those producing less than 200,000 cases had costs averaging 
$5.14 per case. In all the elements of cost, with the exception of ao- 
ministrative and package costs, the medium-sized companies had an 
advantage over the largest and in all costs an advantage over the 
smallest. In raw-milk cost the medium-sized companies nad an ad- 
vantage of 7 per c^it over both the largest companies and the 
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smallest. This advantage, however, is probably not explained on the 
basis of size at all but rather on that of location, competition in the 
purchase of raw milk, and prices varying with the locality. In factory 
overhead the medium-sized companies had an advantage over the 
largest companies in lower costs of 29 per cent. The remtively low 
parage costs of the largest companies may have been due to the fact 
that some of them maintained their own can and box factories. 

Grouping the companies according to locality shows that plant 
costs were lowest ($4.71 per case) for the far western group, next 
higher ($4.87) for the middle western, next higher ($5.04) for the 
unlocalized group, and hi^est ($5.31) for the eastern group. The 
relativelv low costs of the far western group were due to low milk 
costs. The unlocalized group nearly coincides with the group of the 
largest companies according to proauction. 

Selling costs were secured by the Commission for 1918 for 36 
evaporated-milk companies. The average selling cost for the group 
was $0,241 per case of " tall " sizes and the average total coi^ was 
$5 .24. Total costs as between companies varied widely, however, rang- 
ing from $4.55 to $6.31 per case. 

PRorrrs of canned-milk industry. 

Prices per case of " tails " for such of the companies as furnished 
total costs and selling prices ranged from $4.29 to $5.89 in 1918. The 
average total cost on a case of " tails '' for these companies was $5.10 
and the average price on sales, exclusive of those made to the Grov- 
emment, was $5,031, showing a loss of $0,069 per case. About half 
of these companies diowed a loss in this year on such sales. Large 
sales to the Army and Navy were not included in this calculation of 
profit and loss, since reported prices for such sales were tentative, 
pending final settlement with the Government. While rising costs 
and practically stationary prices of the product were largely re- 
sponsible for the 1918 results, other factors may have contributed to 
the above showing, which is based on a current production cost. In 
a period of rising costs, the calculation of profits on current manu- 
facturing and selling costs does not for inventories, and may not for 
purchases, show the full profits actually made. 

Profits calculated as a percentage on investment were computed 
for each of the five years (1914-1918) . These include returns on all 
processed milk (evaporated, condensed, and dry) sales (including 
sales to the Oovemment) and also on sales of other products which, 
however, amounted in the aggregate to onlv about 11 per cent of the 
total in 1918. The average rate of return for companies reporting to- 
the Commission representing more than 75 per cent of the total pro- 
duction was lowest in 1918, namely, 10.6 per cent on gross invest- 
ment employed in the business (excluding securities, but including 
borrowed capital) and 12.5 per cent (the same, however, as in 1915) 
on net investment emj^loyed in the business (excluding both securi- 
ties and borrowed capital) . Net profits were highest in 1917, when 
the return on said gross investment was 27.7 per cent and on said net 
investment 36 per cent. In 1917, the year of largest profits, the 
average price of evaporated milk (" tails ") was 10.3 cents per pound, 
which was slightly lower than the average price of 10.9 cents realized 
in 1918, the year of lowest profits during tne five-year period. 
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The most profitable canned-milk companies appear to be those hav- 
ing a medium volume of sales. Those companies whose sales ranged 
from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 earned a rate throughout the five-year 
period considerablv higher than that earned by companies having 
a larger volume ox sales and very much higher than that earned by 
companies having smaller sales. Companies having sales above 
$5,000,000 ranked second in rate of return on gross investment, com- 
panies having sales from $250,000 to $1,000,000 ranked third, and 
companies having sales below $250,000 ranked fourth. 

Evaporated-mflk companies, while earning for the period as a 
whole a higher rate of profit than condensed-milk companies or com- 
panies combining the manufacture of both evaporated and con- 
densed, were subject to more violent fluctuations, the rate of return 
falling in some years far below the rate of either of the other groups. 
Cbmplnies maeng condensed milk alone earned a higher rate than 
those manufacturing both evaporated and condensed milk. Con- 
densed-milk companies were the most profitable of the three groups 
in 1915 and 1918, while the evaporated-milk companies were the most 
profitable in the other three years of the period. The greater profit- 
ableness of the evaporated group when compared with the other 
groups is striking. It appears that those companies which special- 
ized, particularly the evaporated-milk companies, were subject to 
much wider variation in profits year by year than the companies 
which did not specialize in either kind of canned milk. A steady 
average rate of from 10 to 14 per cent on the entire gross investment 
was maintained by the latter group throughout the period. 

The profit of the evaporated-milk manufacturers decreased from 
43.9 per cent on the entire gross investment in 1917 to 4.1 per cent in 
1918, whereas, the profit of the condensed-milk manufacturers de- 
creased from 19.8 per cent in 1917 to 13.1 per cent in 1918. 

A classification of canned-milk companies into four groups accord- 
ing to location was made, i. e., far western, middle western, eastern, 
and unlocalized (those with plants widely scattered). The last oi 
these four groups was by far the most important in production and 
sales. In 1918, for example, its sales were more than twice the com- 
bined sales of the other three groups. The far western companies 
were much more profitable in 1917 and particularly in 1918 than 
were the companies of the other groups. In 1918 the rate of return 
on the entire gross investment was for this group 20.5 per cent as 
against 3.7 per cent for the middle western, 3.4 per cent for the east- 
em, and 9.5 per cent for the unlocalized. In 1915 and 1916 the mid- 
dle western group was the most profitable, while in 1914 the far 
western was first, followed by the middle western, the unlocalized, 
and the eastern. The few eastern companies for which returns could 
be tabulated showed losses in both 1914 and 1915. Apparently these 
differences in profits were largely caused by differences in the prices 
of raw milk. The profits of unlocalized companies showed less fluc- 
tuation than the profits of localized companies. 

CONCENTRATION OF CANNED-MILK INDUSTRY. 

In the manufacture of canned milk a relatively high concentration 
of control was found throughout the five-year period. In 1914 three 
companies produced 56.5 per cent of the total output of the country, 
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and in 1918 four companies produced 64.2 per cent. Ten companies 
out of a total of 120 operating in the United States manufactured 
76.7 per cent of the total production in 1918. This concentration, it 
would appear, has been maintained in part by the absorption of 
smaller companies. 

Moreover, the two companies ranking highest in production in 1918, 
the Borden Co. and the Nestle & Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 
were throughout much of the war period taking under contract im- 
mense quantities of the output of smaller companies. The Nestle 
& Anglo-Swiss Co. through its subsidiary, the Nestle's Food Co., 
besides purchasing from Sorden, bought all or a considerable part 
of the output of 12 other companies, altogether about 1,000,000 cases 
in 1915, 3,000,000 in 1916, and 5,000,000 in 1917. In 1918 the Nestle's 
Food Co. was producing in 13 factories of its own and in addition 
controlled the output under one, two, and three year contracts of 31 
other factories operated by 10 companies. Altogether this company 
was in a position in that year to produce and purchase under con- 
tract about 8,000,000 cases a year, or about one-fourth of the total 
production of the United States. The Borden Co. in the years 1918 
and 1919 contracted for the whole or a portion of the proKiuction of 
at least seven companies not included in the ten referred to above. 

These two largest interests, the Borden Co. and the Nestle & Anglo- 
Swiss Co., also have had a working agreement since 1902, modified 
from time to time, whereby they seek to regulate the conditions of 
competition between themselves, both in the United States and in 
foreign countries. The legality of certain of these agreements under 
the anti-trust acts seems open to question. 

INVESTMENT IN BUTTER INDUSTRY. 

Creamery butter is produced in two types of plants — '^ centrali- 
zers," securing cream from large areas, and " locals," relying 
wholly on supplies from the vicinity. Locals may be operated by 
individuals or small companies. In the latter case they are usually 
cooperative companies, and in fact much of the " local " production 
is bv cooperatives. 

donsolidated balance sheets were secured by the Commission for 
25 centralizing companies running through the five years, 1914r-1918, 
and representing in 1914 about 14 per cent of the total United States 
production of creamery butter. The number of companies for which 
reports were received increased each year, and in 1918 amounted to 
40, with about 24 per cent of the total production. The total assets 
of the 25 companies amounted to $19,000,000 in 1914 and of the 40 
companies to $41,000,000 in 1918. Ihe percentage of securities to 
total assets increased durinfr this period from 4 per cent in 1914 to 
13 per cent in 1918, and good will from less than 1 per cent to about 
5 per cent, while fixed assets declined from 51 to 36 per cent. The 
proportion of capital stock and surplus to total liabilities declined 
from 81 to 70 per cent in the same period. 

Consolidated balance sheets were also obtained from 38 coopera- 
tives for the five-year period, representing in 1914 1 per cent of the 
total creamery-butter production. For 1918 the number of reporting 
f^ompanies was 73, representing a production of about 2 per cent of 
the total creamery butter of the country. The total assets of the 38 
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companies amounted to $334,000 in 1914 and of the 73 companies 
to $968,000 in 1918. No good will was shown among the assets, and 
the proportion of fixed to total assets was higher than for centrali- 
zers. The percentage of surplus to total liabilities increased from 
6 to 22 per cent in the five years, 1914-1918, indicating growing 
stabUity In th6 cooperatives reporting. 

BUTTER CX)8T8. 

Detailed costs for the years 1914-1918 were secured by the Com- 
mission from centralizers representing from approximately 9 per 
cent of the total creameiy production in 1914 to 22 per cent in 1918. 
Total costs increased during the five years from 27 cents per pound of 
butter to 48 cents. Butter-fat cost (including collection cost) , consti- 
tuting about 90 per cent of the total cost, almost doubled in the period, 
increasing from about 23 cents per pound of butter in 1914 to 43 cents 
in 1918. Approximately 3 cents per .pound of this item was for 
collection. No other item of cost increased so greatly as butter fat. 

Analysis of costs by sections of the country shows a lower total 
cost in every year for the west central section as compared with 
western and east central sections, due chiefly to lower butter-fat and 
labor costs. The east central had the lowest administrative cost, ex- 
cept in 1915, and the western the lowest package cost. The low but- 
ter-fat cost of the west central section appears to be due to the rela- 
tively little competition from producers of cheese and canned milk. 

No butter-fat cost (including collection) for cooperatives could, 
of course, be shown. Selling costs were practically negligible and 
are included under administrative costs. Total costs (exclusive of 
butter-fat and its collection cost) advanced from 2.37 cents per 
poimd of butter in 1914 to 3.16 cents in 1918. Centralizers' costs 
(exclusive of butter- fat and its collection cost) advanced in the same 

Eeriod from 3.65 cents to 4.95 cents. Cooperatives^ costs, while 
igher for labor, were for most of the years lower on all other items 
than centralizers' costs. 

PROFITS OF THE BUTrajR INDUSTRY. 

The lower total costs of cooperatives, however, are not conclusive 
as to their greater manufacturing and selling efficiency as compared 
with the centralizers. A comparison should also be made of the 
prices paid producers by centralizers for butter fat with the reali- 
zation or compensation left for the members of the cooperative 
creamery found by deducting from the price of the butter the cost 
of manufacturing, which in the case of this type of organization, 
as previously explained, includes no cost for butter fat. Such a 
comparison shows a net cash realization for the member of the 
cooperative over the price paid for butter fat to the patron of the 
centralizer in each year of the five-year period, ranging from 2.94 
cents per pound of butter in 1917 to 4.61 cents in 1914. Even this 
comparison is not entirely adequate. The cooperative sells the butter 
and returns to the cooperative farmer on the basis of the quantity 
of cream (butter fat) furnished, the average proceeds per pound 
of butter fat, less actual operating expenses of butter making. This 
return constitutes the farmer's compensation, for both cream supply 
and his interest in the butter-making operation. The realization of 
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the members of the cooperative, therefore, is not for butter fat alone, 
but includes a return on the plant investment of the cooperative, 
which if computed at market rates of interest would reduce the 
apparent advantage which the member of the cooperative has over 
the patron of the centralizer. Furthermore, centralizers depending 
upon competitive conditions and other factors collect in some in- 
stances their patrons' cream. Since cooperatives so far as ascer- 
tained furnish no collection service for their members, the apparent 
advantage accruing to such, members over the patrons of centralizers 
may be Sill further reduced. 

Butter prices of jobbers increased in the five-year period 72 per 
cent; those of retailers 59 per cent. Prices of centranzers who re- 
ported to the Commission both prices and costs advanced 74 per 
cent, while costs advanced 79 per cent. Profits per pound declined 25 
per cent and percentage of profit on sales of current production (dis- 
regarding inventories) declined from about 5 per cent to about 2 per 
cent. 

Many of the centralizing companies reporting to the Commission 
were producing or handling products ottier than butter and were 
unable to allocate their investaient to the different products. For 
such companies representing from 9 per cent of the total creamery 
production in the United States in 1914 to 22 per cent in 1918, the 
rate of return on gross investment employed in the business (includ- 
ing borrowed funds but excluding securities) ranged from 10.3 per 
cent in 1915 to 19.1 per cent in 1918. Based on net investment (ex- 
cluding borrowed funds and securities) profits ranged from 11.3 
per cent in 1915 to 22.2 per cent in 1918. 

Certain companies included among those for which the foregoing 
percentages of profits are given did chiefly a butter business, 
comprising 90 per cent or more of their total business. The 
average rate of return on the gross investment employed in the 
business for these companies ranged from 17.9 per cent in 1918 to 
31 per cent in 1914 and on net investment from 19.5 per cent in 1915 
to 31.7 per cent in 1914. Although the year 1914 was comparatively 
unprofitable for butter manufacturers as a whole, it was exception- 
ally profitable for the 90 per cent butter companies. 

UNFAIR PRACTICES. 

The investi^tion disclosed the prevalence of a number of ques- 
tionable practices in the buying and handling of cream for the man- 
ufacture of butter. In a trade practice submittal held by the Com- 
mission at Omaha, Nebr., November 3, 1919, many of these were de- 
clared by the trade itself to be unfair or bad practice. Practices so 
described include the following: Enticement of employees with the 
purpose and effect of appropriating values created by or belonging 
to competitors; false testing of cream; unauthorized use of com- 
petitors* equipment; furnishing of equipment without charge there- 
lor as an inducement to appropriating competitors' patronage ; def- 
amation of competitors; employment of agents of common carriers 
for the purpose of soliciting or influencing shipments; espionage; 
false advertising; price discrimination; the payment oi more than 
established commissions; free gifts or premiums; adjustments in the 
sale* of butter on one-half pound instead of l-pound basis ; and the 
furnishing of cans without charge to producers. 
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COSTS OF DISTRIBUTING MARKET MILK. 

Detailed costs of the distribution of market milk were not secured 
by the Commission directly from dealers. Certain cost data, how- 
ever, compiled for various cities by public authorities, are presented 
in the report. Distributing costs (not including cost of milk) for 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1912 were estimated at 1.9 cents per quart. 
These costs in order of size (the largest first) were maintenance of 
equipment, labor, bottles, interest and depreciation, coal and ice, and 
shrinkage of milk. The cost of the muk was 4.6 cents per quart, 
giving a total cost to the distributor of 6.5 cents. Receiving an aver- 
age price of 7.8 cents per quart, the distributor earned a profit (in- 
cmdTng a return for the labor of the proprietor) of 1.3 cents per 
quart, or about 17 per cent on sales. 

A similar investigation for the same city in 1919, which, however, 
does not show distributors' costs of mUk, receipts, or profits, found 
a total distributing cost of 5.8 cents per <^uart, an advance of 200 
per cent over 1912 costs. An item oi freight of considerable im- 
portance appeared in the 1919 costs which was not in the 1912 fig- 
ures, indicating that the milk was being drawn from a more extensive 
area. 

Distributing costs of five large dealers in New York City for 1916 
and 1916, secured by a committee of the New York Legislature, total 
4.8 cents per quart for grade B, selling at 9 cents during this period. 
Of these costs delivery amounted to 50 per cent and freight to about 
20 per cent of distributing costs. The cost of the milk was 3.8 cents 
per quart and the profit four-tenths of a cent, or a little more than 4 
per cent of the selling price. 

PROFITS OP MARKET-MILK DISTRIBUTORS. 

A committee of the Food Administration made an investigation of 
costs and profits of market-milk distributors for the six months 
ended June 30, 1917. This investigation included 46 companies in 
most of the larger cities and in many smaller ones located in the 
eastern half of the United States and as far w:est as Iowa and Mis- 
souri. These companies had assets aggregating almost $49,000,000 
and sales during the six months of over ^1,0(X),000. The average 
cost of milk to the distributor was 4.7 cents per quart. Distributing 
costs averaged 3.4 cents per quart and distributors' average sale price 
was 8.4 cents per quart. The average net profit per quart was three- 
tenths of a cent. The average rate of net profits on sales was 3.2 per 
cent and an average rate or return of 5.5 per cent per annum was 
earned on total assets. If these assets induded, as thev probablj 
did, some investments not devoted to the distribution oi inilk, this 
percentage is too low. Moreover, this rate of return is on gross in- 
vestment, including borrowed funds. 

A considerable number of market-milk distributors representing a 
wide range of territory reported to the Commission their inv^- 
ment, sales, total cost of sales, and net earnings for the years 1914- 
1918. The average rates of return for these firms ranged from as 
low as 7.3 per cent in 1917 on the entire gross investment to as high 
as 12.3 in 1918. Rates of return on the entire net investment for 
the corresponding years were respectively 7.6 and 13.1 per cent. 
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Bates of return as between individual firms varied widely. For 
example, in 1918 one firm in Minnesota earned less than 1 per cent 
on net investment, while one in New York earned 52.4 per cent. 
Since investments for the distribution of milk could not be segre- 
gated from those for outside lines the above percentages of profits 
are in some measure too low. 

Distributors' prices, of course, as well as costs, were a factor in 
the variation of profits during the years 1914r-1918. Based on gen- 
eral producers' and distributors' market-milk prices (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics), distributors' margins declined somewhat in 1915, 
and although higher in 1916 than in 1915 they were yet lower than 
in 1914. Both producers' and distributors' prices advanced slightly 
from 1914 to 1916 — ^producers' somewhat more than distributors . In 
1917, when average profits on net investment were for milk distribu- 
tors the lowest during the five-year period, prices paid to producers 
were 43 per cent higher than in 1914, but margins had increased only 
11 per cent. Apparently the increase in margins was not sufficient to 
cover the increase in distributing costs, and consequently rates of 
return on investment fell. While margins were only 41 per cent 
higher in 1918 than in 1914, as compared with a rise in producers' 
prices in the same period of 74 per cent, the increase in margins ap- 
parently took care of increase in costs, since profits on net investment 
were almost as high as for 1914, the most profitable year of the five. 

There are indications that following the outbreak of the European 
war down to 1918 manufacturers of canned milk bid up the prices 
of raw milk in certain sections of the country, thus forcing manu- 
facturers of butter and cheese and distributors of market milk to 
pay higher prices. This left these three classes of purchasers the 
alternative either of diminished profits or of advancing prices to the 
consmner. 

Evidences of serious economic wastes in the distribution of market 
milk, secured by apparently reliable outside investigations, are 
briefly summarized in the report. These wastes are principally along 
the following three lines and, while not occurring in the same degree 
in all cities, are more or less general : Duplication of delivery routes 
and of solicitation of business ; inability to use plant, equipment, and 
labor to approximate capacity ; uneconomic size of distributing estab- 
lishment. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROIr. 

The regulations of the United States Food Administration, in so 
far as they had a bearing on prices, margins, and profits of the pro- 
ducers of milk and milk products, are presented in the report. No 
attempt was made by the Food Administration to fix prices of milk 
or milk products. In one instance, however, the wholesale price of 
storage butter in New York City and Chicago was, in cooperation 
with the trade, fixed for a brief period. Margins and profits were re- 
quired to be reasonable, and in some cases maximum margins were 
specifically set. 

Food Administration restrictions on margins of manufacturers of 
milk products probably were an effective restraint on the advancing 
prices of these products, though such data as the Commission was 
able to secure disclosed in some individual instances high rates of 
return on investment. 
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Voluntary agreements on the prices of market milk through the 
mediation of milk commissions appointed by the Food Administra- 
tion were reached in 1917 and 1918 between the producers and dis- 
tributors in certain localities. These prices, however, were arrived 
at generallj with much difficulty and were usually of brief dura- 
tion. Rapidly changing producers' costs and heavy fluctuations in 
the demand for milk in the various milk-products industries were 
factors in the situation making for unstable prices. These facts, 
combined with inexact knowledge on the part of producers of the 
changing costs for the years under investigation, make any deter- 
mination of the fairness of producers' prices extremely difficult. 

Some of the United States Food Administration officials concerned 
with the regulation of milk products were connected with the milk- 
products industry. Thus, canned milk in the canned-goods division 
was in charge of a certain condensed-milk company official from 
November, 1917, to April, 1918, and he was succeeded by an official 
of another important coinnany who remained in charge for the rest 
of the period of control. The president of a large creamery company 
was in charge of butter, cheese, milk, and cream in the perishables 
division until March, 1918, and was succeeded by another official of a 
dairy company, who served till June, 1918. An official of an im- 
portant canned-milk company and a member of a butter and cheese 
firm were selected at the request of Government agencies by commit- 
tees of producers to represent them in the division of allotments by 
the division of coordination of purchase (a division of the Food Ad- 
ministration). Neither of the two latter was of the personnel of 
the Food Administration, nor participated in the meetings of the 
Food Purchase Board. Their relation to these bodies was purely ad- 
visory. No one of the foregoing was in any way connected with the 
matter of prices or the allotment of purchases. The so-called milk 
committee of the Food Administration, while not appointed by it 
nor under its control, stood in a close advisory relation to it. The 
personnel of the committee included prominent officials of the 
canned-milk industry. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Conditions of production and trade were abnormal during the 
war and the months immediately following. With rapidly rising 
prices growing out of a demand far in excess of supply, profits in the 
milk-products industry generally expanded, as was the case with 
most industries during the war. 

Certain trade practices followed in the name of competition are 
only a hindrance to productive and distributive processes, and these, 
as pointed out above, when clearly unfair methods of competition, the 
Commission, with the cooperation of the industry, is endeavoring to 
eradicate. 

Some practices, however, such as obtain in the distribution of 
market milk, may not be of this unfair nature, yet are publicly and 
industrially uneconomic. For their continuance the responsioility 
must rest on the industry and the public, but these problems must be 
solved apparently by local authorities. 
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Chapter I. 



PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 

INDUSTRY. 

Section 1. Introduction. 

The detailed inf onnation which is presented in succeeding chapters 
regarding the results of the Commission's inquiry into milk and milk 
products in the United States is preceded here by material of a 
more general natm^e in order to set forth the relative importance of 
the industry, its growth, recent production, profits made, and prices 

f)aid in the purchase of raw material. Milk oeing the first of human 
oods and one which is steadily consumed in one form or another 
throughout human life, the production and manufacture of milk and 
milk products essentially taJkes rank among the leading food indus- 
tries. Its relative importance as comparea with such industries is 
indicated by the figures shown in Table 1, compiled from the census 
of 1914. 

Table 1. — Relative importance of food indiLStries, 1914. 



Industry. 



Number 

of es- 
tablish- 
ments. 



Capital. 



Batter, dieese> canned milk, ice cream . 

Oleomargarine 

addng 



Meatpacking and poultry killing i 

Canning and pres^ving 

Cereals and bread , 

Sugar producing and refining 

Beverages 

Other food industries 



10,082 

17 

1,913 

4,220 

36,751 

259 

732 

5,343 



Total 59,317 



$140, 

54l| 
172, 
651, 
315, 
80, 
268, 



912,000 
994,000 
881,000 
475, OOO 
519,000 
678,000 
281,000 
647,000 



2,174,387.000 



Cost of mate- 
rials. 



1352,857,000 

10,257,000 

1,470,263,000 

159,658,000 

1,026,527,000 

321,442,000 

141,0a3,000 

346,505,000 



3,828,512,000 



Value of prod- 
ucts. 



$426, 

15, 

1,687, 

243, 

1,369, 

373, 

186, 

515, 



137,000 
080,000 
043,000 
440,000 
573,000 
639,000 
462,000 
335,000 



4,816,709,000 



> Including lard and sausage not made in slaughtering and meat-packing establishments. 

Of 59,317 establishments which manufactured food products in 
1914, 10,082 were engaged in the production of butter, cheese, canned 
milk, and ice cream, and 17 in the manufacture of oleomargarine. In 
some of these latter a considerable quantity of butter and butter fat 
was used. Cereals and bread constituted the only classification 
which had a larger number of establishments than the milk-products 
mdustries, its figure being 36,751. On the other hand, the milk- 
products industries employed comparatively little capital, and their 
cost of materials and value of products were much less than those 
of *'meat packing and poultry killing" and *' cereals and bread.'' 

Section 2. Quantities of milk nsed in milk-products industries. 

Estimates of the quantities of milk used in the dairy butter, cream- 
ery butter, cheese, and canned-milk industries and of the quantities 
consumed in all other uses of milk for specified years from 1899 to 
1919 are given in Appendix Table 1. 

* Subsequent to the presentation of this report to Congress in manuscript, a few minor changes in text 
and figures were made in the copy submitted to the printer. 
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It appears from the table that the quantity of milk used in creamery 
butter increased between 1899 and 1919, whereas the quantity of 
milk used in dairy butter decreased. While the quantity of milk 
used in the cheese industry increased considerably during this period 
the percentage consumed increased only from 4.50 to 4.65. On the 
other hand, the quantity of milk used in the canned-milk industry 
increased more than 10 times and the percentage consumed increased 
from less than 1 per cent to more than 5 per cent. 

In this connection it was possible to obtain from a few of the 
important dairy States the percentages of the total supply of raw 
milk that was used in the manufacture of butter, cheese, and canned 
milk. The State of Washington has published some figures for market 
milk as well as for the milk-products industries, but the quantities of 
milk sold by the market-milk distributors could be obtained for no 
other State. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, of the total 
raw milk produced in the State of Wasliington (except that from one 
and two cow dairies and that shipped out of the State) 19 per cent 
was sold by market-milk producers; in 1915-16, 21 per cent was 
sold in this manner; 20 per cent in 1916-17; and 18 per cent in 
1917-18.2 The proportion of the total raw milk manufactured 
into butter during this four-year period decreased from 54 per cent in 
1914-15 to 44 per cent in 1917-18 and the proportion manufac- 
tured into cheese did not vary to any consideraole extent. The 
canned-milk industry showed a most remarkable development. 
In the fiscal year 1914-15 it took 26 per cent of the total raw milk 
going into commerce in the State; 24 per cent in 1915-16; 27 per 
cent in 1916-17; and 36 per cent in 1917-18. 

For Wisconsin it was possible to obtain the total quantity of milk 
used only ia the manufacture of butter, cheese, and canned milk, no 
figures being available for the quantity of milk sold by market-milk 
distributors. The percentage of the total quantity oi milk (manu- 
factured into milk products) used in butter decreased between 1916 
and 1918. The percentage for cheese increased in 1917 over 1916, 
but in 1918 was smaller man in 1917. The percentages for canned 
milk alone showed consistent increases, and the prices paid by the 
condensers were relatively high (Appendix Table 7). In 1916 the 
percentage of raw milk used for canned milk was about 11 per cent 
of the total raw milk manufactured into milk products; in 1917 about 
14 per cent; and in 1918 about 19 per cent. A similar situation 
developed in the State of New York. In Minnesota, which was the 
most important butter State, the percentage of the total imlk (manu- 
factured into milk products) used in butter decreased between 1916 
and 1918, whereas the percentages used for cheese and canned milk 
increased. 

Section 3. Batter, cheese, and canned-milk industries up to 1914. 

Along with the increase in the quantity of mUk consumed in the 
most important milk-products industries, there has developed an in- 
crease in capital invested, cost of material, value of products, and 
value added by manufacture, as is shown in Appendix Table 2 for the 
years 1899, 1904, 1909, and 1914. This table sets forth the changes 
which have taken place in the butter, cheese, and canned-milk in- 
dustries with regard to the number of establishments and the items 
mentioned above. 

^ Percentages derived from data in the biennial rep<Mrts of the Department of Agriculture of the Stateof 
Washington to the Governor, 1916 and 1918. 
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According to the table each census between that of 1899 and that 
of 1914 showed a decrease in the number of establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of butter and cheese, except for those manufac- 
turing cheese exclusively in 1904. The canned-milk industry, how- 
ever, showed a steady increase in the number of establishments, 
and the most marked development otherwise of the three milk- 
products industries. 

Between 1909 and 1914 the capital employed in the cheese in- 
dustry increased about 23 per cent, in the butter industry about 39 
per cent, and in the canned-milk industry about 82 per cent. The 
'cost of materials '* during that period increased 107 per cent for the 
canned-milk industry, but only 25 and 20 per cent for the butter and 
cheese industries, respectively. As milk constitutes the most im- 
portant part of the cost of the milk products, it is apjparent from 
these figures that the canned-milk industry not only increased its 
production but paid a relatively greater increase in price to the far- 
mer for raw milk. There is one other set of figures given in the 
Census of 1914 which is of particular interest, the ''value added by 
manufacture'^ ("value of products'' less "cost of materials"). This 
item increased 60 per cent for the canned-milk industry and 22 per 
cent for the butter industry, but decreased 5 per cent for the cheese 
industry. 

Probably the most notable change in the milk-products industries 
between 1899 and 1914 was the shifting of the center of production 
from the East (particularly New York) to the northern States of the 
Middle West (particularly Wisconsin). In 1899 and in 1904 New 
York was the most important cheese-producing State of the United 
States, but by 1909 Wisconsin had assumed the lead. Further- 
more, th e p roduction of butter in New York decreased after 1904, 
-while in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa great increases were made. 
The demand for market milk in the cities of New York checked the 
development of the cheese and butter industries in that State, 
whereas the farmers in the Middle Western States found in these two 
milk-products industries the greatest demand for raw milk. 

Section 4. Production of butter, cheese, and canned milk, 1914-1919. 

In the milk-products industry as a whole the output, following on 
the increases in consumption of raw milk, capital invested, etc., in- 
creased in quantity, although in some years cheese advanced but 
little and butter actually declined. As indicative of the recent 
growth of these three milk-products industries, the following table 
shows the production of butter, cheese, and canned milk in the united 
States for the years 1914-1919, inclusive: 

Table 2. — Anrnuil production of the principal milk products in the United States^ 

1914^1919. 



Product. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Butteri 

Cboese* 

CaDnedmilk^.. 


Pounds, 
1,614,809,781 
370,278,599 
660,006,000 


Pounds, 
670,666,000 


Pounds. 
1,620,030,573 

943,&54,000 


Pounds. 
1,568,895,068 

1,255,908,000 


Pounds, 
1,632,718,916 

385,297,007 
1,531,800,000 


Pnuvds. 
1,558,907,132 

430,853,213 
1,799,082,000 



1 For sources see notes to Appendix Table 16. 

« Flexures not available. 

» Figures for 1914 from Statistical Abstract oX the United States. 1919, Table 123, p. 179, compiled from 
reports of the Bureau of the Census; 1918 and 1919 figures cx)mpilea from Dairy Production Reports of the 
Bureau of Markets. 

< Figures suoplied by the National Canners' Association. Bulk condensed and bulk evaporated milk 
not contained'therein. 
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During the period set forth in the table, butter showed little change 
in production, and cheese, for the three years for which figures were 
available, showed an advance which may or may not have been mani- 
fest in the years for which figures were not obtainable. In the case 
of canned milk, however, there was a steady increase from 660,000,000 
pounds in 1914 to about 1,800,000,000 pounds in 1919, an increase 
of 172 per cent. Even in the year 1915, which was a particularly 
bad year for the industry, the production was greater than in 1914, 
and m 1918 it was much greater than in 1917 and the earlier years. 

Section 5. Prices paid to farmers for raw milk. 

Average prices for the country as a whole. — It has al- 
ready been shown in section 2 and in Appendix Table 1 that the 
creameries, condenseries, cheese factories, and market-milk distrib- 
utors .are the most important purchasers of raw milk. The cream- 
eries buy only butter fat, delivered either as cream or as whole milk, 
while the condenseries, cheese makers, and market-milk distributors 
reouire fresh whole milk. 

The table below shows for the United States the average prices per 
100 pounds of raw milk paid to farmers in various parts of the coun- 
try by market-milk distributors and canned-milk manufacturers and 
the average prices paid per 100 poimds of cream by butter manufac- 
turers for the years 1914-1918, mclusive, together with the increase 
or decrease in price from year to year, the percentage of increase or 
decrease, and tne rate of increase or decrease.' 

Table 3. — Average prices paid to farmers by market-milk distributors and canned-milk 
and butter manvfacturers, 1914-1918j increase in average prices, per cent of increase^ 
and rate of increase over 1914 {per 100 pounds). 





A verage prices paid. 


Increase. 


Purchasers. 


1911 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1915 
over 
1914. 


1916 
over 
1915. 


1917 
over 
1916. 


1918 
over 
1917. 


MftrVftt-milk distributors a r , . . . . 


$1.92 
1.61 
9.74 


$1.93 
1.49 
9.61 


$2.02 

1.69 

11.23 


S2.74 

2.52 

14.66 


$3.34 

2.84 

17.64 


10.01 
C.12 
C.18 


$a09 

.20 

1.62 


$0.72 

.83 

3.43. 


$0.60 


Canned-milk manufacturers * 


.32 


Butter manufacturers rf 


2.88 








Per cent increase. 


Increase expressed in index numbers. 


Purchasers. 


1915 
over 
1914. 


1916 
over 
1915. 


1917 
over 
1916. 


1918 
over 
1917. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Market-milk distributors <> 


0.52 
C7.45 
cl.33 


4.66 
13.42 
16.86 


35.64 
49.11 
30.54 


2L90 
12.70 
19.65 


100 
100 
100 


101 
93 
99 


106 
105 
116 


143 
157 
151 


174 


Canned-milk manufacturers b 


176 


Butt^ manufacturers <* 


180 







o Fifteen companies. 

b Seventy-seven companies. 

c Decrease. 

d Seventy-four companies. These prices are i)er 100 i>ounds of cream which averaged approximately 331 
per cent butter fat. If it be assumed that the milk purchased by the three classes of buyers averagea 3 to 
4 per cent of butter fat, and cream averaged approxunatdy 33^ per cent butter £at, the prices i>ala for 100 
pounds of cream by the butt^ manufacturers Rnoukl have beoi nearly 10 times as great as those paid by 
the other classes of ouvers for 100 pounds of milk. The reasons that sudi is not the case are that the farmer 
used the skimmed rauk and theref(»*e did not expect to be paid for the cream on the basis of the whole 
milk, and that while milk is delivered fresh to manufacturers daily, cream does not require such prompt 
delivery and is not infrequently sold in a sour state. 

* It was not possible to secure aderjuateinformatlon on prices from cheese manu^turers, as most of them 
do not buy milk, but are merely cooperative associations of farmors, and, moreover, few of the cheese 
makers who buy milk i>ay for it on a butter-fat basis. 
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The table shows that the canned-milk manufacturers and the 
butter manufactiu'ers paid less per 100 pounds in 1915 than in 1914, 
the decrease being 7.45 per cent and 1.33 per cent, respectively. 
This decline in price was due to the demoralized condition of the 
respective markets and the consequent inability of the manufacturers 
to pay more. The market-nailk distributors paid only 1 cent more 
per 100 pounds in 1915 than in 1914. 

In 1916 prices paid by all classes of purchasers increased, the 
greatest advances Deing those paid by butter manufactm^ers, 16.86 
per cent. Although tne prices paia by condensers advanced in 
1916, the prices paid the farmers in 1915 had been so low that the 
considerable increase in 1916 was only a 5 per cent increase over the 
prices paid in 1914. In 1917 considerable price advances over 1916 
were made by all classes of pm-chasers, the greatest per cent of 
increase being that of canned-milk manufacturers, 49.11 per cent. 
This was, on the whole, a very profitable jear for the maniuacturers 
of milk products. In 1918, wmle the prices paid by all purchasers 
had increased over the preceding year, the percentage of increase 
was much lower in each case. The market-milk distributors paid 
the h^hest increase, 21.9 per cent, while the canned-milk manufac- 
turers, who had paid the highest percentage of increase in 1917, paid 
the lowest, 12.70 per cent. 

The index numbers show tne rate of increase or decrease in 
prices paid by the three classes of purchasers, based on prices in 
1914. In 1915 the rate of increase of the market-milk distributors 
took first rank and that of the butter manufacturers came second; 
in 1916 that of butter manufacturers was first; in 1917 that of 
canned-milk manufacturers; and in 1918 butter manufacturers 
again. While in 1915 the rate of increase for market-milk dis- 
tributors took first rank, in each succeeding year the rate of increase 
of this class of manufacturers ranked the lowest. 

A more detailed set of ^ures relative to these average prices paid 
by condensers for raw milk is shown in Appendix Table 4, where 
tnere are presented the quantity of milk purchased, the amount, 
and the average delivered price per 100 pounds paid by 77 conden- 
series throughout the United States to farmers for milk of different 
percentages of butter fat for the same years as are shown above. 
It should be noted that a condensery which purchased its milk at a 
particular butter-fat content in one year might have received a 
different average butter-fat content in another year. Thus, although 
the average butter-fat content realized from the largest number of 
condensenes in 1914, 1916, 1917, and 1918 was from 3.5 to 3.59 per 
cent, a larger number of condenseries averaged from 3.7 to 3.79 per 
cent in 1915. 

Relative to the prices paid by butter manufacturers, a more 
detailed set of figures is presented in Appendix Table 5, prepared 
from data gathered by the Commission, showing the average prices 
paid for 100 poimds of cream of different percentages of butter fat 
by 74 creameries throughout the United States. Mao, the detailed 
figures for market-milk distributors are presented in Appendix 
Table 6. 

Average prices in the most important dairy States. — 
Appendix Table 7 presents average prices paid to farmers for raw 
milk in the most important dairy States for- the years 1914-1918, 
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inclusive, the figures being compiled from data secured by the Com- 
mission from schedules sent to canned-milk manufactured, market- 
milk distributors, and butter manufacturers. 

The table shows that the average prices paid hj condensers for 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illmois, Wisconsin, 
and Washington declined in 1915, as compared with 1914, the 
differences varying from 3 cents per 100 for New York to 24 cents 
for Washington. In all other years there was a steady advance in 
prices. 

In New York and Illinois, where the demand for market milk is 
high on accoimt of the great urban centers, the average price paid by 
market-milk distributors was considerably more in each year than 
that paid by the condensers, while in Wisconsin, where there is 
relatively little demand for market milk, the condensers paid* more 
in every year except 1918. 

In the case of the average prices paid per 100 pounds of cream bv 
butter manufactiu'ers, there was liKewise a steady advance in all 
years except 1915, when a decline took place in all States except 
Nebraska. 

Indications of bidding up the market. — In making an examina- 
tion of certain files of the United States Food Administration the 
Commission found a number of letters (dated earher than 1918) from 
creameries and cheese factories in certain sections of the coimtry, 
containing complaints against the condensers to the effect that the 
latter were paying what the former considered to be abnormally 
high prices for milk. In connection with these allegations there are 
indications that following the outbreak of the European war con- 
densers bid up the raw-nmk market, at least in certain sections, as is 
shown in Exhibits 1 to 4, inclusive (pp. 142, 143). 

Early in 1918, and especially following the embargo of the Britisli 
Government on cannea milk on April 1, there are some indica- 
tions in the Food Administration correspondence that condensers 
were unwilling to pay the farmer as high prices for milk as the other 
classes of buyers were paying. Exhibits 6 and 6 (p. 144) are 
illustrative of this situation. 

Section 6. Producers' and distributors' prices of market milk and 
milk products, 1914-1918. 

The prices of the producers and marketers of milk and of milk 
products may be approximated from published sources and from 
the data collected by the Commission. From these figm^es may be 
derived approximate margins of wholesale and retail distributors. 

The Commission obtained sales figm^es from a considerable number 
of butter producers and from practically all of the evaporated-milk 
manufacturers. The analysis of these sales figures for each year 
gave an average price received for each of these two milk products 
for the five years from 1914 to 1918, inclusive. It was very much 
more difficult to obtain accurate figures realized by the marketers of 
these products for these years, and as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
obtains extensive data on the prices charged by the retailers for the 
principal food products, figures on the retail prices of butter were 
obtained from this source. Jobbers' wholesale prices on butter were 
obtained from the same source. Prices paid farmers by market-milk 
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distributors were obtained from schedules sent to a considerable 
number of the larger of these concerns in different parts of the United 
States. 

The retail prices of milk gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics were employed as being approximately the prices received by 
market-millr distributors. The prices and margins derived from 
the foregoing "data are shown in Appendix Table 3 for the years 
1914-1918, inclusive. 

Section 7. Manufacturers' profits on canned milk and butter and 
distributors' profits on market milk, 1914-1918. 

The rate of return on gross investment, t e., gross investment 
(paid-in capital stock, surplus, and borrowed capital) divided into 
the sum of operating plant income and the return on outside invest- 
ments, is an miportant index to the conditions existing in the indus- 
try. Hence, in connection with the facts concerning the impor- 
tance and growth of the industry, as noted in the foregoing sections, 
the average rates of retimi on gross investment of manufacturers of 
canned milk and butter and wiose of distributors of market mUk 
are summarized in the following table for the years 1914-1918, 
inclusive: 

Table 4. — Rate of return on gross investment earned by canned milk and butter manu- 
facturers and Tnarket-milk distributors, 1914-1918. 



Industry.! 



Canned milk. 
Butter (a) «.. 
Butt«r(b)3.. 
Fresh milk.. 



1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


12.7 


11.9 


19.6 


20.0 


12.4 


10.1 


16.8 


13.1 


30.9 


18.1 


22.8 


19.0 


12.1 


10.6 


10.4 


7.3 



1918 



Percent. 

8.8 

16.6 

16.9 

12.3 



1 Since most of the cheese in the United States is manufactured by small concerns keeping few or no 
cost records, it was not found i)ossibIe to present costs and profits for the cheese industry. 

s Compames engaged whoUy or in part m the manufacture of butter. 

* Companies which manufactured butter exclusively; some of the companies represented were also 
engaged in marketing butter. 

All three of these industries earned over 12 per cent on gross 
investment in 1914, which was probably a normal year for the in- 
dustry.* In 1915 profits were reduced sughtly in all three industries. 
In 1916 the canned-milk manufacturers and the butter manufacturers 
had a better year, but the market-milk distributors earned even 
lower profits tnan in 1915. This was apparently due to the diffi- 
culties involved in raising the price of fresh milk to. the consumer. 
In 1917 the canned-milk manufacturers had their best year, but the 
butter manufacturers showed smaller profits than in 1916 and the 
fresh-milk distributors the lowest profits earned in any year between 
1914 and 1918. The demand for canned milk for the Army explains 
the large profits earned in that year. In 1918 the market-milk dis- 
tributors mcreased their profits, but the canned-milk manufacturers 
showed a relatively unprofitable year. This was due to increasing 
costs, particularly of raw milk, and probably the British embargo 
on canned milk. 



* The higher rate of profits of the producers of butter classified as (b) may have been due to their market- 
ing activitiM. 
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Chapter II. 
CANNED MILK. 

Section 1. Survey of the canned-milk industry. 

In this chapter a study of the canned-milk industry is made, 
embracing the processes of manufacture and the history of the 
industry; the costs, prices, profits, and investments of the manu- 
facturers over a period of five years (1914-1918); and the manu- 
facturers' marketing problems (including prices and margins of 
wholesale grocers), concentration of control and competitive con- 
ditions. 

Process of jmanufacturing condensed milk.* — The process of 
manufacturing condensed milk is briefly as follows: Raw fresh milk 
is heated almost to the boiling point to destroy bacteria, sugar is 
added as a preservative, and the mixture is run into a vacuum pan, 
where the milk boils at about 150° F. When condensation has pro- 
ceeded to the point at which from 2 to 2§ pounds of fresh milk with 
3 to 4 per cent butter-fat content have been reduced to 1 pound of 
condensed milk of 8 per cent butter-fat content, the batch is struck,^' 
and the mixture, now about 40 per cent sugar, is drawn off and 
cooled to about 70° F. It is then packed m 300 to 700 pound 
barrels for bakers, candy makers, etc., and in 8-ounce to 1-gallon 
cans for use by families, restaurants, etc. 

Manufacture of evaporated milk. — ^This form of canned niilV 
requires a somewhat more elaborate process of manufacture than 
condensed milk. Raw fresh milk is heated, transferred to a vacuum 
pan, and boiled at a relatively low temperature until from 2 to 2^ parts 
of fresh milk of 3 to 4 per cent butter-fat content are reduced to 
1 part of evaporated milK of about 7.8 per cent butter-fat content. 
The batch is then '^struck" and poured into the '^homogenizer,'* a 
machine which forces the milk at high pressure through a series of 
microscopic openings to prevent the butter-fat globule from sepa- 
rating and marring the appearance of the finished milk. The product 
is then cooled, packed, and hermetically sealed in 6-ounce to 1-gallon 
cans, and sterilized in steam to prevent spoiliii^. This process com- 
pleted, the cans are cooled, placed in machines for shaking to give the 
contents a creamy cpnsistency, and finally are "incubated," that is, 
stored in a temperature of about 80° F. for 10 to 30 days. They 
are then labeled and boxed for shipment. 

Other kinds of process milk. — ^Although condensed and evapo- 
rated sweet milk together constitute the Bulk of the process Tnilk 
f)roduced in this country, it should be noted that there are also manu- 
actured at the present time some condensed buttermilk, condensed 
whey, and various sorts of milk powders, including powdered whole 
milk, powdered skim milk, powdered buttermilk, powdered whey, 
and malted milk. Malted milk is made by combining powdered whole 

I ' 11^ 

1 For a more detailed description of the manufacture of condensed and other processed milk see Condensed 
Milk and Milk Powder, by O. F. Hunziker. 
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milk with ground bariey malt and wheat flour and evaporating the 
water. 

Development op the use op canned milk. — It is interesting to 
note that canned milk was first introduced at the same time the 
factory system for butter and cheese was established. In 1853 Gail 
Borden applied for a patent covering a process he had invented for 
canning milk by concentrating it in a partial vacuum and adding 
sugar k) preserve it. In spite of numerous experiments with other 
methods of concentration since that time, this original process still 
holds it own. Machinery has constantly improved, but tne principle 
remains the same. In 1856, at Wolcottville, Conn., Borden com- 
menced majiufacturing and selling condensed milk under the now 
famous Eagle Brand, and by 1858 he had begun to make imsweetened 
or evaporated milk in open containers.' 

The Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co. was organized in Switzerland 
in the sixties, under the leadership of Charles A. Page, an American, 
who had interested Swiss and Enmish capital in the enterprise. The 
first European factory was built in 1866, at Cham, Switzerland. 
This Swiss company iavaded the United States in the eighties. It 
built and operated several large factories in New York, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, thus entering into competition with domestic companies. 
In 1902, however, the entire American business of the Anglo-Swiss 
Co. was sold to the Borden Co.^ (sec. 9). 

Up to the early eighties condensed milk was the only kind sold 
in hermetically sealed cans; evaporated milk was manufactured, 
but it was sold like fresh milk in open containers. Its advantage 
over fresh mUk lav in the cheapness of transporting a more hi^y 
concentrated product and in its superior keeping qualities. The 
Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., oi^anized at Highland, 111., in 1885, 
devoted its efforts exclusively to the manufacture of evaporated milk 
sold in hermetically sealed cans. This canned milk was sterilized by 
heat so that it would keep. A great impetus was given the industry 
when it was found that sterilization (heating the packed can above 
the boiling point) would preserve milk as successfully as sugar. 
This process was largely the work of a Swiss, John B. Meyenberg, 
who was employed as a technical expert for the Helvetia Co. 

The first evaporated nulk was '^oi relatively thin consistency and 
pregnant with the cooked flavor resulting from its exposure to high 
sterilizing temperatures, and failed to appeal to the public, who had 
become accustomed to the use of the sweet, thick condensed milk.'* * 
It took many years of experimentation to develop the product to a 
point where it began to displace sweetened condensed milk in the 
public taste. It was first Known as evaporated cream, but the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act of 1906 caused the name to be changed 
to the more correct one of evaporated milk. While it has a creamy 

t The first advertisement of this product appeared in Leslie's Weekly, May 22. 1858. it read as follows: 
" Borden's Condensed Milk. Prepared in lltchfleld County, Conn., is the onlv milk ever concentrated 
without the admixture of sugar or some other substance and remaining easily soluble in water . It is simply 
fresh country milk, from which the water is nearly all evaporated, and nothing added. The Committee 
of the Academy of Medicine recommend it as an 'article, that for purity, durability, and economy is 
hitherto unequalled in the annals of the milk trade.' 

** One quart, by theaddition of water, makes two and a half quarts, equal of cream, five quarts rich milk, 
and seven quarts good milk. 
" For sale at 173 Canal Street, or delivered at dwellings in New York or Brooklyn at 25 cents per quart." 
* This concern was formerly known as the Borden's Condensed Milk Co., but the name has been changed 
to the Bwden Co., and this title is used thron^out this report. 
« Condensed milk and milk powder, by O. F. Hunziker. 
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consistency, it is commonly made from milk and contains no more 
butter fat than condensed milk. 

Some time between 1904 and 1909 the production of evaporated 
milk took the lead over condensed milk. Census figures wiowing 
the production of the two kinds of canned milk for. these years are 
as follows : 



v«. 


Evg^t^d 


Co^^d 


Total. 
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> Ibid., Table 24 
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0,Vol. X, TableaS. p. 374. 



Thus an excess of 88,000,000 pounds in the production of con- 
densed over evaporated milk in 1904 had changed by 1909 to an 
excess of approximately 66,000,000 pounds of evaporated over 
cordensed. 

Growth op peoduction in the United States. — The total pro- 
duction of canned milk (including both evaporated and condensed) 
according to the best estimates available, has been substantially 
as shown in the following table: 

Tablb h.—Productinn of canned milk in the United State*, 1899-1919.'' 
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' Census flEures for l^W, 1904, and 1909; otber flgurss tram National Conner: Assodatlon. The only 
light that Is shed on production prlM to 1B99 Is found iQ the census fleuces of " value ot product." In 18© 
this "value of product" Is givsQ as «8,000; in IS79 aa II JilS.OOO. The "ralue of product" as reported 
by the censQs approximates "sales" as reported to the National Canuers Association. In 1913 "sales" 
as reportHl to the National Canners Association were approximBtelv 1217,000,000. 

•Hirures Dot available. 

Development of the industey. — Census figures for 1914 show 
190 establishments in the United States producing canned milk 
primarily, of which 130 establishments produced canned milk 
exclusively. There were at that time 7,600 persons engaged in the 
industry, drawing salaries and wages that a^regated $6,613,000. 
The total investment was estimated at $35,000,000, an average per 
establishment of $184,000. The cost of materials was reported to 
be $55,720,000 and the value of the product $58,747,000. 
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Canned-milk plants in 1914 were considerably larger than the 
average cannery, employed more help, and paid a higher average 
wage as follows: 



Item. 



Canning 
(other 
than 

milk).i 



Average investment • $40, 871 

Number of persons per establishment i 21 

Average annual wage ' $367 



Milk 
canning." 



$184,462 

40 

$610 



1 Based on Census of Manufocturers, 1914, Vol. If, Table 1, p. 363. 
* Ibid., Tables 1 and 2, pp. 341, 342. 



While milk is canned throughout the year (though the run is 
heavier in the early summer), tne bulk of other canning operations 
is seasonal, a fact which may account for the above variations in 
annual wages and also in the size of the plant.^ 

The great growth in the industry in recent years is strikingly shown 
by comparing the foregoing jBgures with those obtained by the 
Commission in 1918. While it was impossible to secure returns from 
all inanufacturers of canned milk in that year, particularly from 
certain butter and cheese concerns, which canned a little milK from 
their surpluses of fresh milk, nevertheless, all the principal companies 
are included, and it is safe to say that at least 95 per cent of the canned- 
milk production of the United States is covered in the Commission's 
figures. Altogether 96 companies are included in the survey, operat- 
ing 236 factories, located in 22 States. The total production aggre- 
gated approximately 1,500,000,000 pounds. The total sales as 
reported to the National Canners Association were $217,000,000. 
Although the ''value of the product,'^ as reported by the Census, is 
not identical with ''sales;'' it is approximately the same. A con- 
siderable part of the difference between value of the product, as 
reported by the Census in 1914 and sales as reported by the National 
Canners Association for 1918, must be attributed to the increase in 
prices siace 1914. 

The average investment per plant, includiug not only lands, 
buildings, ana machinery, but current assets and securities as well, 
was about $457,000 in 1918. It should be noted that this figure does 
not represent the size of an average incorporated company, but 
rather the size of an individual plant, a number of which plants may 
be operated by one company. The average fixed investment, 
including lands, buildings, and machinery, was $151,000 in that year. 
It has been estimated that in 1920 the cost of building an efficient 
condensery was approximately $250,000. 

The rapid growth of the industry in the last 20 years is shown by 
the Census figures for 1899, when it appears that there were then 
only about 50 plants manufacturing canned milk. These plants 
were distributea over 14 States, 12 plants being located in New 
York and six in Illinois.® In 1904 the Bureau of the Census listed 
81 plants.^ With 236 plants in 1918, there were nearly five times as 

' See Federal Trade Commission's Report on Canned Foods (v^etables and fruits). 
* Census of manufactures. Bulletin No. 189, Table 4, dated June 14, 1902. 
' Thirteenth Census, 1910, Vol. X, Table 4^ p. 359. 
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many condenseries as in 1899. In addition to the above plants 
engaged in the manufacturing of canned milk, it should be remem- 
berea that in late years, particularly during the war, many creameries 
and cheese factories have established canned-inilk departments. 
The sum total of this *' by-product" business, while it can not be 
computed, must be considerable. 

Localization of the industry. — ^Table 6 compares production 
in poimds for 1899 and for 1914 by sections of the country. 

Table 6. — Percentage of production of condensed and evaporated milk, by sections, 1899 

and 1914.^ 
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State groups. 


PercentoftotaL 




1899 


1914 


New England • 




3.9 

42.5 

50.0 

.3 


1.9 


Middle Atlantic 


24.0 


East North Central 


52.5 


West North Central 


.8 


South Atlantic 


.4 


East South Central 






West South Central 






Mountain 






Pacific 


3.4 


12.4 


other* 


8.0 










Total 


100.0 


100.0 









1 Census of Manufactures, 1914, Vol. II, Table 20, p. 354. 

> Unclassified by the Bureau of the Census in order not to disclose identity of specific plants and com- 
panies. 

In both years at least 50 per cent of the production of canned milk 
came from the East North Central States, including Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In 1899, 42 per cent came from 
the Middle Aflantic States, including New YorK, New Jersey^ and 
Pennsylvania. In 1914, while the Middle Atlantic States contmued 
to be the second most important production area, the proportion of 
production in that section had declined to 24 per cent, with a marked 
increase in the Pacific States and elsewhere. 

Channels of distribution. — It was explained in the Commission's 
Report on Canned Foods that the regular chain of distribution in the 
marketing of canned foods included the broker and the wholesale 
grocer or jobber. It was stated in that report that the true brokerage 
function did not imply the actual purchase or sale of goods, but merely 
the arrangement for the transfer of such goods from the caimer to 
the wholesale grocer. The producer of canned milk has a consider- 
ably greater control over his product during the marketing prpcess 
than the ordinary producer of canned vegetables or of canned!^ fruits. 
The general prevalence of packers' brands is evidence of tins fact. 
Some of the producers of canned milk, moreover, have established 
direct connections with the wholesale grocer, and this has prevented 
the broker, to a considerable extent, from fimctioning in the market- 
ing of the product. 

After the war the notable increase in our exports of canned milk 
developed a new channel through which this product was marketed. 
Other developments in the marketing of canned milk, and in the 
marketing of canned foods generally, are threatening the position of 
the broker and the wholesale grocer. The development ot the chain 
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stores, which can aflford to buy in wholesale lots, the importance of 
the "Big Five'' packers in the distribution of dairy products (specifi- 
cally excepted in the arrangement with the Department of Justice) ,* 
and the mail-order houses have turned much canned milk from the 
channels of distribution which have always been considered ^ 'regular.'^ 

Canned milk is marketed through different channels from butter 
and cheese. In canned milk there is no distinctive class of purchasers 
buying this commodity exclusively in wholesale lots, whereas the 
cheese dealers handle cheese alone and the wholesale butter dealers 
and jobbers, with some few exceptions, buy butter exclusively. 
Another difference in the marketmg of these commodities is found 
in the fact that cold storage is not nearly so important in the case of 
the former product as in the case of the two latter. Canned milk 
goes through practically the same channels of distribution as other 
canned foods, out the method of selling is different. Canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, and canned fish are sold as futures because the 
pack is produced during one season.^ Canned milk is produced 
throughout the entire year, althourfi there is a larger production in 
the spring and summer months. Whereas a considerable proportion 
of the packs of the canned foods are sold under jobbers' labels, the 
bulk of^the canned milk is sold under manufacturers' labels. 

Consumption of canned milk. — Although the increase in the 
production of canned milk between 1914 and 1918 was great, the 
export and miUtary demand may account for a large part of the 
increased output. Appendix Table 8 gives all the data available on 
the production, imports, exports, stocks, and consumption of canned 
milk for the Unitea States beti^een 1914 and 1918. 

The great increase in consumption in 1918 over 1917 might seem to 
have been due to the extensive use of canned milk in the camps in the 
United States. If, however, the quantities delivered to the military 
forces (estimated at 200,000,000 poimds) *® be deducted from the con- 
sumption figures shown, and the approximate number of soldiera 
away from tneir homes in 1918 (5,000,000) be deducted from the popu- 
lation figures, the civilian per capita consumption in 1918 was 
about 11 poimds. It can be estimated from the figures for 1914, 
1915, and 1916 — ^for which years, however, there are no figures for 
stocks — that the per capita consumption was probably at most not 
naore than about 7 pounds in those years. The increased consumption 
in 1918 wa^ apparently due. to war demand, the relatively small in- 
crease in prices of canned milk in that year, and the high prices and 
difficulties involved in obtaining fresh milk and other foods. 

Section 2. Investment in canned-milk industry. 

Scope of survey. — ^The Commission secured balance sheets and 
income accounts for most of the condenseries of the country cover- 
ing their operations for the five years 1914-1918, inclusive. These 
figures were returned on schedules prepared and sent out by the 
Commission and were not verified by an examination of the companies' 
books. Some adjustments and corrections were made through 
correspondence, and certain companies rendering incomplete returns 

' Consent decree V.8.v. Swift A Co. et al. in Equity No. 37623, Supreme Court, District of Columbia. 
* See Federal Trade Commission's Reports on Canned Foods. 

*" This estimate was obtained by multiplying the estimated consumption per military man (40 pounds) 
by the estimated number of soldiers away from home in 1918, i. e., 5,000,000. 
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were eliminated altogether from the tabulations presented. The 
elimination of these companies, which were small, does not seriously 
affect the totals for the industry. More than 75 per cent of the total 
business of the United States for each of the five years is included in 
the summaries which have been made. It was necessary to include 
in the tabulations some companies which manufacture, in addition to ' 
canned milk, certain other products, but only concerns whose total 
canned-milk business aggregates more than 50 per cent of their total 
business have been induded. It was found impossible to allocate 
the various investment and income items to the canned-milk 
business alone, but only about 11 per cent of the total investments 
and profits of the companies included apply to products other than 
canned milk. 

Consolidated balance sheets of the industry. — ^Appendix 
Table 9 shows a consoUdated balance sheet of the industry for each 
of the five years, 1914-1918, inclusive. The figures are taken as of 
the close oi the fiscal year which in most cases coincides with the 
calendar year. Some companies did not close their books at the 
end of the calendar year. Where this was the case the figures were 
included in that calendar year, which comprehended the greatest 
number of months of the company^s fiscal year. 

Assets, — ^These consolidated balance sheets give a financial picture 
of the canned-milk industry. The great impetus which the war gave 
to this business (already noted in terms of the output in Table 5) 
is strikingly shown in Appendix Table 9. During the five years under 
examination the total assets of the industry, in so far as they are 
reflected by the companies included,* increased from $52,000,000 in 
1914 to nea^:ly $108,000,000 in 1918. Particularly significant is the 
fact that tangible assets more than doubled, while good will and other 
intangible assets decreased from $11,000,000 to $7,000,000. The 
asset item which exhibits the greatest increase is that of inventories. 
This figure rose from $8,700,000 in 1914 to $31,400,000 in 1918." 
Cash and receivables increased from $9,700,000 to $17,800,000, while 
securities increased from $2,800,000 to nearly $25,000,000. Although 
the increase in securities can be accounted for in part by the purchase 
of Liberty bonds during the war, it was more particularly the result 
of certain operations of the Borden Co., which will be commented upon 
in detail at another point (p. 42). Fixed assets (lands, buildings, and 
machinery) increased from about $19,000,000 to $25,600,000. 

Taking total assets in each year as 100 per cent, some interesting 
changes in the respective importance of the detailed asset items 
appear. Cash and receivables about held their own at 16 to 18 per 
cent, although in 1915 they rose to nearly 24 per cent. Inventories 
in 1918 comprised over 29 per cent of the total assets, whereas in 1914 
they comprised only 16.7 per cent. Securities rose from 5 per cent 
of the total to 23 per cent. Fixed assets decreased from 36.3 per 
cent (about one-third) in 1914 to 23.7 per cent (about one-fourth) in 
1918. The total of tangible assets rose from 78 per cent to 93 per 
cent, while good will shrunk from i22 per cent to less than 7 per cent. 

Liabilities. — On the other side of^ the balance sheet tne most 
significant increases occurred in the current Uabilities, which grew 

11 In connection with this increase in inventcftles the increase in the price of canned milk must be taken 
into consideration. 
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from $4,800,000 in 1914 to $38,400,000 in 1918, or from 9.3 per cent 
of the total to 35.6 per cent. The notes payable increased from 1 per 
cent of the total to almost 14 per cent. The growth of notes payable, 
as well as that of accounts payable, was probably closely rdlated to 
the growth of inventories on the asset side of the balance sheet. 

An examination of the liability side of the balance sheet indicates that 
the industry greatly extended its credit to meet war requirements, and 
the financing was more largely through notes and open accounts than 
through earnings or increases in stock or bond capitalization. In 
1914 only 9 per cent of the total capitalization was in the form of 
current obligations, while 91 per cent was represented by capital 
stock and surplus. In 1918 tne current liabilities had increased to 
36 per cent of the total, leaving capital stock and surplus at only 64 
per cent. Thus, while a tenth of the capital employed by the industry 
was borrowed in 1914, more than one-third of it was borrowed in 1918. 
It should be noted that only a minute proportion of the liabilities of 
the industry is in the form of bonds and mortgages ($435,000 in 1918) . 
It is also evident that the largest increase in surplus account came 
during the vear 1917, which was a very profitable period. Figures of 
earnings subsequently shown (Appendix Table 11) Dear out this state- 
ment. 

Gross and net investment. — ^From the consolidated balance 
sheets, as given in Appendix Table 9, together with a valuation of 
leased property, it is possible to calculate the investment in the 
industry. By dividing investment into earnings, rates of profit for 
the five years imder review may be determined. Appendix Table 10 
shows the gross and the net investment of the industry for the same 
companies, as shown in Appendix Table 9. 

The net investment includes net worth less good will and other 
intangible assets. Net worth is made up of capital stock and surplus. 
Good will has been deducted because this item, while it might nave 
occasionally represented values for which cash or its equivalent had 
been paid, is usually written into the books without making any such 
payment. ^^ The net investment as here shown represents the equity 
of the stockholders of the several companies in the industry. 

To arrive at gross investment, borrowed money and a valuation 
for leased properties are added to the net investment. Gross invest- 
ment represents a valuation of the property of the industry, regardless 
of whetner it be owned by the stockholders, loaned by banks or 
bondholders, or leased to the industry by landlords. It includes all 
the financial and operating equipment regardless of its legal ownership. 
The figure showing the venation*' for leased properties was relatively 
miimportant in mis industry, representing only three-tenths of 1 

§er cent of the total gross investment in 1918. It might have been 
isregarded altogether without affecting percentages of return. 
It is to be noted that these definitions of both net and gross invest- 
ment and the results, as shown in Appendix Table 10, include the 
item of securities. When, at a later pomt, investment is related to 
earnings, and rates of return calculated, this item is eliminated in one 

" Practically no items of good will for which cash or property had been expended were reported by the 
canned-milk companies. 

^* The valuation of this property was arrived at by capitalizing the rent which the several companies 
paid for sach property. 
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of the tables, as it does not ordinarily represent a part of the invest- 
ment necessary for the manufacture of canned milk. 

Section 3. Earnings of the industry. 

Gross and net PROFrr. — ^Appendix Table 11 shows the earnings 
of the industry, made up from tne returns of the identical companies 
whose aggregate investment has been shown in Appendix Table 10. 
Net profit, as here defined, represents the earnings from which interest 
and property taxes have been deducted, but before income and excess 
profits taxes have been taken out. Gross profit, as here defined, 
mcludes net profit plus interest and an allowance for the rent of 
leased property. In view of the fact that a valuation for leased prop- 
erty has already been included in gross investment (Appendix Table 
10) , it is necessiry to make a simifar aUowance in gro^Vofit before 
the two can be related and a rate of return found. In Appendix 
Table 11 sales and other income are combined, owing to the fact that 
in the returns received from the Borden Co. sales and other income 
could not be separated. As the Borden Co. is the largest producer in 
the industry, it was felt that the presentation of safes results alone 
(which woiud exclude the Borden Co.) would not be of particular 
significance. 

Trom the table it seems probable that sales increased nearly three- 
fold during the period 1914-1918. Costs of sales kept step in a general 
way. The greatest profit on sales was made in 1917, when the gross 
profit on sales amounted to $12,744,000, or 10.4 per cent. Net profit 
on sales was $12,462,565, or at a rate of 10.2 per cent. The second 
most profitable year was 1916. 

Rates op return on investment. — ^In Appendix Table 12 are 
presented the rates of return on gross and net mvestments. 

This table does not give an altogether true picture of the earning 
power of the industry because there is included in the investment 
total a large amount of securities owned by canned-milk manufac- 
turers which are not strictly devoted to the production of canned 
milk. These securities aggregated in 1918 $24,957,516 (Appendix 
Table 9), or 23 per cent of tne total assets. As has already been indi- 
cated, the bulk of these stocks and bonds is held by one concern, the 
Borden Co. This company owns securities aggregating about $18,- 
000,000; it owns all the capital stock of the Boraen Farm rroducts Co., 
a fresh milk distributing concern, which has little or nothing to do 
with the production of canned milk; a large block of stock in the 
Nestl6 & Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co. (sec. 9); and blocks of 
bonds in some 15 or 20 standard railroads and industrials which 
have no direct connection with the canned-milk industry. The secu- 
rities owned by other companies were, for the most part. Liberty 
bonds. Because of the foregoing facts. Table 7 is presented, to show 
operating gross investment and operating net investment, i. e., invest- 
ment from which these securities have been eliminated. The profits 
shown in Table 7 have also been adjusted by arbitrarily allowing 5 per 
cent on the eliminated securities as an average estimate of earnings 
from these sources. There was no other way of even approximately 
determining the income from other sources (Appendix Table 12). 
When these eliminations are subtracted from botn the gross profits 
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and net profits, the resulting figures are termed operating gross profit 
and operating net profit. 

Table 7. — OpercUing investments y operating profits, and rates of profit for canned-milk 

companies, 1914-1918. 



Item. 



Number of companies 

Per cent of United States pro- 
duction, approximately 

Opiating gross investment . . . 

Operating gross profit 

Percent 

Operating net investment 

Operating net profit 

Percent 



1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 


1914 


51 

87 

$52,279,171 

$5,522,265 

10.6 

$36,724,289 


26 

76 
$42,145,763 
$11,670,739 

27.7 
$31,629,209 
$11,389,270 

36.0 


19 16 

80 86 

$24,938,884 $34,689,711 

$7,157,619 $4,304,606 

28.7 12.4 

$24,305,537 $33,958,788 

$7,092,368 $4,245,137 

29. 2 12. 5 


14 

85 

$33,461,090 

$4,451,238 

13.3 

$32,839,836 

$4,411,320 

13.4 



Average 5 
years. 



$37,502,924 

$6,621,293 

17.7 

$31,891,532 

$6,348,105 

19.9 



The rates shown in Table 7 are uniformly higher than those shown 
in Appendix Table 12. In other words, when the securities and their 
probable earnings are eluninated from the investment and profit fig- 
ures, the earnings on the investment employed in the manufacture 
and sale of canned milk and other products show higher percentages 
than are exhibited when securities are included. 

Comparison of gross and operating gross profits. — In Appen- 
dix Table 12 it is shown that the rates of return on gross investment 
ranged from 20 per cent in 1917 to 8.8 in 1918; in 1916 the rate was 
19.6 per cent; the average rate for the entire period was 14.3 per cent. 
When investment is adjusted by the elimination of securities (Table 
7) rates of return imiformly increase, and 1916, with an operating 
gross profit of 28.7 per cent, becomes a slightly more profitaole year 
than 1917, when 27.7 per cent was earned. Tne average for the five 
years is 17.7 per cent. In 1918 the restriction of exports and the 
control of prices exercised by the Food Administration and other 
Grovemment departments in the purchase of canned milk for military 
purposes resulted in a smaller rate of profit. 

Comparison of net and operating net profits. — In 1917 (Ap- 
pendix Table 12) the average rate earned on net investment (23.5 
per cent) was high as compared with that earned in 1918 (9.5 per 
cent). The rates were in each case but one (1915) somewhat higher 
than those calculated on the gross investment. In 1917 and 1918, 
when borrowed money flowed into the industry in large quantities, 
the difference was much greater than in the three earUer years. 

The rates of earnings on operating net investment (Table 7), par- 
ticularly in 1916 and 1917, were much higher than those on net 
investment shown in Appendix Table 12 where securities are included. 
In 1917 the industry earned for its stockholders on the investment in 
the milk business (mcluding minor outside lines) 36 per cent, and in 
1916, 29.2 per cent. In 1915 and 1918 the rate was 12.5 per cent and 
in 1914 it was 13.4 per cent. The average for the five years was 19.9 
per cent. 

Rates of return by size groups. — ^Table 8 presents the rates of 
return on gross investment results shown in Appendix Table 12 sub- 
divided into groups of companies according to tne volume of sales of 
canned milk. 
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Table 8. — Rates of return earned on gross invesiMent * for the differerU-sized canned^milk 

companies y 1914-1918. 





1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 


1914 


Groups. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 
cent of 
profit. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
imnies. 


Per 
cent of 
profit. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 
cent of 
pro'fit. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 

cent of 
profit. 


Nmn- 

berof 

oom- 

panieR. 


Per 
cent of 
profit. 


Group A. — Companies with 
sales of 15,000,000 or over 

Group B.— Companies with 
sales of $1,000,000 and less 
than $5,000,000 


8 

• 
11 

21 
11 


8.9 
12.0 

4.5 

2.7 


6 

7 

8 
5 


19.4 

30.6 

17.3 
15.8 


3 

6 

8 
2 


lai 

30.6 

16.8 
8.2 


3 

4 

7 
2 


1L4 

23.8 

2.2 
«5.4 


3 
3 

8 


11.5 
29.1 


Group C.— Companies with 
sales of $250,000 and less than 
$1,000,000 


11.3 


Group D.— Companies with 
sales of under $250,000 


(•) 


Total and average 


61 


8.8 


26 


20.0 


19 


19.6 


16 


11.9 


14 


12.7 



'"Securities" included in investment. 

*Loss. 

» Figures for no companies of this size available in 1914. 

In group A are included companies with annual sales of canned 
milk amounting to $5,000,000 or more; in group B are included com- 
panies with sales ranging from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000; in group C 
are included companies with sales ranging from $250,000 to 
$1,000,000; group D comprises companies with sales of less than 
$250,000. 

As previously stated, it is not possible in all cases to separate the 
investment employed in the canned-milk business from the other in- 
vestment. In consequence the difference in the rates of return shown 
are probablv caused in some measure by the variations in returns 
from other business than canned milk. At the same time the great 
bulk of the business of these companies is canned milk, constituting 
50 per cent or more of the business of each of the companies repre- 
sented. In 1918 canned milk accounted for sightly over 90 per cent 
of the total business done by the 51 companies included in the survey. 
In view of these facts,, therefore, it is believed that the rates of profit 
shown by the different groups except, perhaps, for group A in 1918, 
are not materially affected by the fact that such rates are based 
upon the total business of the companies and not upon the process- 
milk business alone. 

It appears from the above table that the most profitable companies 
were tnose in group B, with sales ranging from $1,000,000 to less than 
$5,000,000. These companies show an earning power considerably 
in excess of the larger group A and very much in excess of the two 
smaller groups. Their rate of 29.1 per cent in 1914 is especially 
striking. It will be shown in section 4 that these medium-sized com- 
panies nave lower costs than those of the larger corporations. 

Rates of return by type of output. — ^Rates oi return on gross 
investment have also been analyzed by type of output in the follow- 
ing table: 
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Table 9. — Rates of return earned on aross investment * by canned-milk companies making 

evaporated ana condensed milky 1914-1918. 





1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 


1914 


Groaps. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 
cent of 
profit 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 
cent of 
profit. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 
cent of 
profit. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 
cent of 
profit. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 


Per 
cent of 
profit. 


Group F.— Clompanles matr^ 
ing evaporated milk and 
not condensed 

Groap G.— Oompuiies mak- 
ing condensed milk and not 
evBporated * 


23 
16 
12 


4.1 
13.1 
11.0 


16 
4 
6 


43.9 
19.8 
10.7 


9 
4 

6 


35.9 
16.0 
14.0 


10 

1 
5 


7.8 
20.2 
12.9 


9 
1 
4 


20.9 
20.1 


Groap H.— Companies mak- 
ing both condensed and 
6vax>orated. 


9.9 






Total and average 


51 


8.8 


26 


20.0 


19 


19.6 


16 


11.9 


14 


12.7 



1 ''Securities" included in investment. 

s This group contains one company producing about 2 i>er cent of evaporated milk. 

Inspection of the above table shows that group G, which includes 
those companies which made condensed nrnk principally, was the 
most profitable group in 1915 and 1918, while the evaporated-milk 
companies (groiip F) were the most profitable in 1914, 1916, and 1917. 
The greater prontableness of group F when compared with the other 
groups in 1916 and 1917 is very striking. It appears that those 
companies which specialized on one kind of milk, particularly the 
evaporated-milk companies, were subject to much wider fluctuations 
year by year than the companies in group H, which did not specialize 
in either kind of canned milk. The companies in the latter group 
seem to have maintained a comparatively steady rate of from 10 to 
14 per cent during the whole period. 

The profit of the evaporated-milk manufacturers decreased from 
43.9 per cent in 1917 to 4.1 per cent in 1918, whereas the profit of 
the condensed-milk manufacturers decreased from only 19.8 per cent 
in 1917 to 13.1 per cent in 1918. The demand in England i or con- 
densed milk ana the presence of sugar in this kind oi canned milk 
explain the relatively slight decrease in the profits of the condensed- 
muk companies. When the exports from the United States to Eng- 
land were restricted in 1918, the English Government continued to 
buy canned milk (particularly condensed milk) from the Nestl^'s 
Food Co., which controlled in one way or another a large part of the 
condensed milk manufactured in the United States. 

Rates of return by geographioal groups. — ^The companies have 
been grouped according to their geographical locations, Table 10 
showing the result of this study. Group J is composed of conipanies 
located in the far West; group K of companies located in Middle 
West; group L of those in the East; and group M is composed of 
companies with plants so scattered over the country that they can 
not be regarded as localized. The last group was by far the most 
important from the standpoint of production, though it consisted of 
on^ eight companies in 1918. The aggregate sales of these com- 
panies were, however, in that year more than twice the total of the 
other three groups. 
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Table 10. — Rates of return earned on aross investment ^ by canned-milk companies, 

classified by geographical location, 1914-1918. 



Groups. 



1918 



Group J.— Far Western' 
companies 

Group K.— Middle West» 
companies 

Group L.—Eastern< com- 
panies 

Group M.— Unlocalized« 
companies 

Total and average 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



8 
19 
16 

8 



51 



Per 
cent of 
profit. 



20.5 
3.7 
3.4 
9.5 



8.8 



1917 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



5 

9 
5 

7 



26 



Per 
cent of 
profit. 



28.6 
22.0 
11.6 
19.7 



20.0 



1916 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



3 
6 
5 
5 



19 



Per 
cent of 
profit. 



20.9 
23.4 
12.3 
19.4 



19.6 



1915 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



3 
5 
2 
6 



16 



Per 

cent of 

profit. 



5.3 
141 
»7.3 
12.1 



11.9 



1914 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



3 
4 
1 
6 



14 



Per 
centof 
profit. 



32.3 
13.9 
»7.9 
12.3 



12.7 



1 "Securities" included in investment. 
» * Colorado. Idaho, Utah, California, Washington, Oregon. 

* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas. 

* New York, Vermont, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 
6 Loss. 

* Companies with one or more plants in more than one of the foregoing groups. 

It appears that the far western companies in 1917 and 1918, partic- 
ularly in 1918, were much more profitable than either the companies 
operating in the other sections of the country or the uulocalized 
concerns. In 1918 the rate of profit on gross investment was 20.5 
per cent in the far West, as against 3.7 per cent in the Middle West, 
3.4 per cent in the East, and 9.5 per cent for the unlocalized com- 
panies. A further studv of costs seems to indicate that diflFerent 
fresh-milk prices were largely responsible for these differences in 
profit. In 1915 and 1916 companies in the Middle West were the 
most profitable, while in 1914 the far western companies were in 
the lead. The companies in the West and Middle West combined 
were more profitable than those in the East, and made a rather 
better showing than the unlocalized companies. The few eastern 
companies, for which returns could be tabulated, showed losses in 
both 1914 and 1915. The great imlocalized companies in group M 
maintained a rate that gave them a fairly high return without as 
great fluctuations as are shown for the localized groups. 

Section 4. Scope of cost study. 

The costs of production of evaporated and condensed milk have 
been compiled oy the Commission from two sources — first, from 
financial schedules covering costs for the five years 1914-1918, 
inclusive, requested from all companies manuiacturing canned 
milk; second, from examinations of the books of leading conipanies 
covering their operations for the calendar year 1918. This field 
work was done primarily for the purpose of determininff refunds on 
, War Department puroh^es, ^^ 

Many of the companies did not maintain accounting systems which 
separated the costs of evaporated and condensed milk. Few allo- 
cated the total cost of evaporated or condensed milk to the various 
sizes of cans and butter-iat grades. Furthermore, it was found 
that in many companies the manufacture of Gutter, powdered milk, 
and other products was included in the total costs, with no data 
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available by which the costs of these other commodities could be 
segregated irom those of camied milk. Certain companies employed 
accounting methods, which led to obviously inaccurate costs, while 
others presented incomplete cost summaries that could not be 
worked into the final tabulations. As a result of all those defi- 
ciencies, entailing the elimination of the reports and figures of many 
companies, costs for only a relatively small number of concerns 
could be worked out in complete detail for the four years 1914 to 
1917, inclusive. For the year 1918, however, the reasonably au- 
thentic costs obtained directly from the books included those of 38 
companies manufacturing evaporated milk, of 5 manufacturing 
evaporated and condensed, and of 4 manufactxwing condensed. 

Unit costs have been computed for only the 16-ounce or "tair' 
size of evaporated milk. This size has a net weight content of 1 
pound and is packed 48 cans, or pounds, to the case. The bulk of 
evaporated milk was sold in this size. Costs are given in case imits, 
according to the practice of the trade. The schedule returns of 
coste for 8weetene(f condensed mUk were so meager in the years prior 
to 1918 that it was found impossible to present any representative 
figures for those years. For 1918 imit case costs are presented for 
the 14-oimce size of condensed milk. This grade is packed 48 cans, 
or 42 poimds, to the case. 

In arriving at imit costs of production for evaporated milk the 
total plant costs of all sizes of evaporated milk unpacked were found • 
this ngure was then reduced to an unpacked cost per pound and 
multiplied by 48 in order to arrive at a theoretical cost per 'Hall" 
case impacked; to this total was added the average package cost, 
including cans, labels, solder, and boxes, for tall cases. An estimated 
seUing cost per case was then computed and added to the cost of 
production in order to arrive at a total cost per case. This method 
could not be expected to give costs with absolute accuracy for the 
different sizes oi product. It does, however^ show a uniform cost 
per pound for all unpacked milk, and the dinerences in the package 
costs represent the differences between the various sizes (such as 
*Halls," '^babys,'' ''confectioners," etc.). It is contended that more 
labor per finished pound goes into the manufacture of "baby" 
cases than into " tall " cases because of the variation in the mmaber of 
cans handled. This contention is doubtless sound, but in view of 
the fact that no two companies were agreed as to cost accounting 
metiod of showing such variations, and as most companies made 
no attempt to show them all, the Commission was constrained to 
adopt the procedure outlined, which has the virtue of dealing uni- 
formly witn all companies, and which should give substantially 
accurate results in most cases. 

In the case of condensed milk, the same process in arriving at the 
costs was followed. 

SecMon 5. Costs for 1918. 

The items of cost in the production of condensed and evaporated 
milk are the same, except that the former includes the item oi sugar. 
The table below shows the average costs per case of producing con- 
densed and evaporated milk in 1918, together with the proportion 
of total production cost attributable to each. 
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Tablb 11. — Average plarUcosU of evaporaUd arid corid^^ byitemSy percaaCf 1918.^ 



Item. 


Evaporated milk * 
("talls'O. 


Condensed milk * 
(14 ounces). 


"Rftw ml'k 


$3,080 


Percent. 
61.0 


$3,141 
1.404 


Per cent. 
5a6 


SlUWrr rr, ,. .... ,,. r, .. 


22.6 


"T**©*"* •.•.•.............•. 








Total ra«^ TTiftt«rf f^is , 


3.080 
.253 
.333 
.100 


61.9 
5.1 
6.7 


4.545 
.143 
.400 
.084 


73.2 


T/ftbor (<illrfK?tr ft"d inrtirept). -,,,,. 


2.3 


Factory overhead * 


6.4 


Administrative fiTpense, . 


1.4 






Total umjacked cost . . x x . 


3.766 
1.206 


75.7 
24.3 


5.172 
L040 


S3. 3 


Packase costs 


16.7 






Total Dacked costs at factory 


4.972 


loao 


6.212 


loao 







^ "Tall'' case contains 48 pounds; ''14 ounces" contains 42 pounds. 

s Average for 43 companies. These companies produced in 1918, 78 per cent of the production of cased 
evaporated milk. 

< Average for 9 companies; 5 of which are also included in the eroup of evapcMrated milk companies in this 
table. These nine companies produced in 1918, 55 per cent of the production of cased condensed milk. 

< Includes repairs, depreciation, insurance, power, etc. 

Raw milk, as was to be expected, was the largest item in the 
caimed-milk costs, representing about 60 per cent of the total for 
evaporated milk and 50 per cent of the total for condensed milk. 
The next largest item was the cost of packages, aggregating 24.3 
per cent of the total for evaporated and 16.7 per cent for condensed. 
Sugar comprised 22.6 per cent of condensed-milk costs. Labor was a 
relatively small factor for both kinds of milk. • Factory overhead, 
including power, light, depreciation, repairs, insurance, etc., was also 
small, aggregating a little over 6 per cent for both kinds of milk. 

In 1918 a case of *' 14-ounce" condensed milk, although it weighs 6 
pounds less than a case of evaporated milk, cost on an average $6.21, 
whereas the average cost of a case of evaporated '' tails '' was $4.97, or 
about 20 per cent less. On a pound basis evaporated milk cost 
nearly lOJ cents, while condensed cost nearly 15 cents, a difference 
of approximately 4 J cents per pound. The addition of sugar to con- 
densed milk accounts for aoout two-thirds of this difference. 

Section 6. Analysis of evaporated milk costs. 

By years. — ^The average costs of evaporated milk per case (tails) 
for the jrears 1914-1918, inclusive, show the extent of the increase in 
cost during the world war. The relative proportions of different ele- 
ments of cost to total production costs oi evaporated milk have not 
varied much durmg these five years, as is shown in the following table: 



Table 12. — Average plant costs of evaporated milk, by 


items, per 


case, 1914^1918} 


Item. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Number of companies 

Number of cases ("tall" equivalent) 


11 
4,374,050 


11 
4,622,350 


11 

.5,001,968 


16 
6,833,832 


43 
, 17,877,908 


RftW "i^lk . . , 


SI. 773 
.160 
.198 
.061 
.616 


$1,631 
.154 
.172 
.066 
.545 


$1,807 
.156 
.170 
.050 
.601 


$2,602 
.182 
.234 
.071 
.986 


$3,080 


Labor 


.253 


Factorv overhead 


.333 


Administrative - 


.100 


Package 


1.206 






Total nlant costs 


2.808 


2.558 


2.793 


4.165 


4.972 







^ Plant costs, exclusive of package, are obtained by reducing all evaporated production to the equivalent 
of a 48-pound case of "talls.^^ Paclokge costs are for actual "tall" sise. 
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The 1917 and 1918 costs were undoubtedly much affected by the 
war, and in 1918 they were ahnost double those found m the three 
prior years. The canned-milk industry, like practically every other 
industry, showed a marked increase in cost after the entrance of the 
United States into the war in 1917. 

It will be observed that 1915 was the year of lowest cost ($2,558) 
and 1918 the year of highest cost ($4,972), an increase of 94 per cent. 
Costs in 1914 and 1916 were approximately the same, about 25 cents 
per case more than in 1915. In 1917 there was a great increase in 
average cost, which amoimted to about $1.37 per case over 1916. 
Costs m 1918 showed a further increase of 80 cents per case. Refer- 
ence to the individual elements of cost shows that the increases 
in raw milk and package costs were primarily resj>onsible for the great 
increases in total costs in both 1917 and 1918. 

By size.— Forty-three companies, producing in 1918 nearlv 
18,000,000 cases of evaporatea nulk, nave been classified, both 
accordmg to size and according to location, m order to consider the 
effect of these two factors upon cost. 

Table 13 shows the 43 companies divided into three groups. The 
first includes companies whicn produced over 600,000 cases each in 
1918; the second mcludes companies which produced from 200,000 
to 600,000 cases each; and the last includes companies which pro- 
duced imder 200,000 cases each. 

Table 13. — Average plant costs of evaporated milk, by itemsy per case, for groups of 

companies, by size, 1918. 



Group. 



Compaiiies producing over 
600,000 cases 

Companies producing 200,000 to 
600,000 cases, inclusive 

Companies producing less than 
200,000 cases 

Total 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



6 
9 

28 



43 



Num- 
ber of 
plants. 



76 
21 
34 



131 



Cases 
("tails"). 



12,040,683 
3,913,172 
1,924,053 



17,877,908 



Costs. 



Raw 
milk. 



13.128 
2.909 
3.133 



3.080 



Labcnr 



ia254 
.241 
.263 



.253 



Fac- 
tory 
over- 
head. 



SO. 359 
.253 
.333 



.333 



Ad- 
min- 
istra- 
tive. 



SO. 099 
.101 
.108 



Pack- 
age. 



$1,178 
1.247 
1.300 



.100 1.206 



TotaL 



$5,018 
4.751 
5.137 



4972 



The 6 companies in the first group produced in the aggregate about 
12,000,000 cases, and constituted therefore by far the most unportant 
of the three groups. The second group of 9 companies produced 
about 4,000,000 cases, while the 28 small companies composing the 
third group produced only about 2,000,000 cases. 

The total cost of $4.75 per case for the medium-sized group was 22 
cents lower than the average cost for all groups, about 27 cents lower 
than the average for the large companies, and over 39 cents lower 
than the average for the small companies. In all the elements of 
cost, with the exception of administrative and package cost, the 
medium-sized companies had an advantage over the lai^est, and in 
all, without exception, an advantage over the smallest. In raw-milk 
cost, the largest single item, the medium-sized companies had an 
advantage oi about 22 cents over both the largest and smallest 

55906**— 21 4 
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coonpanies. The ^^ti-t^y lid\^ pafekag6 costs of the largest conx- 
panies may hare been due to the fact that some of these companies 
smaiaitainea their own can and box factories. 

J ■ Rb LooArriON.— *The advantage in lower costs of production pos- 
sessed by the medium-sized companies is probably not the result of 
size alon^; but may be due, at least in part, to the location of plants. 
The indications are that the plants of those groups having relatively 
low milk costs are more largely, located in territory in which the 
competition in the purchase c3 raw milk was less severe. 
. The following table classifies the 43 companies according to their 
geographical location: 

Table 14. — Average plant costs of evaporated milk, by items j per case, for groups of 

comp anies in specified geographical mvisionSy 1918. 



Gronp. 



Far western... 
3liddle western 

Eastern 

UnloQalized 

Total 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



10 

22 

4 

7 



43 



Num- 
ber of 
plants. 



17 

36 

6 

72 



131 



Cases 
("tails"). 



1,661,380 

4,434,679 

204,096 

11, 577, 753 



17,877,908 



Costs. 



Raw 
milk. 



r2.769 
3.070 
3.492 
3.122 



3.080 



Pack- 
age. 



91.348 
1.195 
1.248 
1.189 



1.206 



All 
other.i 



10.592 
.604 
.671 
.732 



.686 



Total. 



$4,709 
4.869 
5.311 
5.043 



4.972 



1 Inehides labor, factory overhead, and administrative costs. 

The group of companies in the above table having the largest num- 
ber of plants and the greatest volume of production is the unlocal- 
ized. ' ' These companies maintained mUk^anning plants in all parts 
of the United States and their costs can not be segregated by geo- 
graphical sections. This group very closely coincides with the group 
of large-sized companies in Taole 13. The relatively low total costs 
of the far western group are obviously due to low raw-milk costs 
since the total of package and "all other'' costs of this group ($1.94) is 
higher than that of any of the other three groups. 

Section 7. Relation between the costs and prices of evaporated milk. 

When during the war the price of a commodity was fixed by the 
Government for a whole industry it was usual to set the price at a 
point which it was estimated (on the basis of cost statistics) would 
m the immediate future cover the costs of the desired production with 
a sufficient profit to maintain that production. This result could 
ordinarily be secured by setting the price at (or slightly above) the 
highest cost of that part of the industry's production which was 
deemed necessary, allowing for probable changes in costs. Some- 
tWies it was regarded as necessary to obtain capacity production and 
sometimes much, less than that. . The prices oi canned milk for the 
general trade, however, were not fixea by the Grovemment. They 
were opennnarket prices, and it is doubtful whether they should l>e 
judged e;x: post facto by any cost standard. Nevertheless a compari- 
son of average prices of companies manufacturing evaporated milk 
with their costs is of interest. 

A|>I>endix Table 13 shows the coats of 36 evaporated-milk manu- 
facturing companies for 1918 arranged in order of^total costs per case, 
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together with the selling prices and profits (or losses) for 31 of these 
companies. The surprising result snown by this table is the large 
number of companies which sold at prices oelow cost. For one of 
the lai^est companies (No. 29) shown m the table the prices, however, 
were not available. Two of the largest companies (Nos. 4 and 27) 
show a loss. While the costs ranged from $4.55 to $6.31 per case, 
this great discrepancy in costs does not fully explain the frequent 
instances of losses, as some are also foimd among comparatively low 
cost companies. This results from the fact that there was a wide 
variation in the average prices obtained by the several companies. 
The range in average prices so far as shown was from $4.29 to $5.89. 
Thus the lowest price was lower than the lowest cost and the highest 
price was lower than the highest cost. The loss of one company 
•amounted to $1.54 per case. Judged by almost any general cost 
standard, therefore, tne prices in 1918 would seem to have been com- 
paratively low. 

Another mdex applied during the war to determme the fairness of 
prices was the advance over cost which the individual's price included. 
Manufacturers' prices of canned milk as of other fooa commodities 
were thus indirectly r^ulated during the war period by the Food 
Administration's restrictions on margins of profits." Without 
attempting here to determine what was a *^ reasonable advance over 
cost" in the manufacture of evaporated milk, it is possible to show 
for a number of companies the proportion of production and number 
of companies falhng within specified profit and loss groups in 1918. 
Table 15 shows the number of companies whose profits or losses fall 
within certain margins of profit ^or loss per case over or under costs, 
together with percentage of production represented by each group 
of companies to the total production of the companies reporting to 
the Commission for that year. It should be remembered that the 
production of the grand total of companies reporting costs to the 
Clommission represents only a part of the industry's total production, 
and that the companies reporting selling prices represent only a part 
of the total number reporting costs to the Commission. 

Table 15. — Evaporated-milk manufacturing companies reporting costs and prices to the 
Commission^ grouped according to their margins of profit (or loss) per case, together 
with percentages of total production of companies reporting costs, 1918. 



Group. 


Number 
of com- 
panies. 


Per cent 
of pro- 
duction. 


(^oinpanies showing profit ot~ 
Less than lOcenis 




1 
7 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 


10 to 19 cents 


16 


20 to 29 cents 


2 


30 to 39 cents » 


(<») 


40 to 49 cents 


^ ^ 5 


50 to 59 cents 


(o) 


' 60cents or more - 


^ ^ 2 








Total 


16 


26 


« 







• Less than 1 per cent. 

^* Rule 2 of the Food Adminif traUon's special regulation governing licensees engaged in the business 
of nianufacturing condensed, evaporated, or powdered milk, provided that: "Goods must be sold for not 
Jnote than reasonable advance over average cost. The licensee shall sell condensed, evaporated, and 
powdered milk for not more than a reasonable advance over the svemgB cost of the season's pack without 
regard to the market or replacement value at tiie time of such sale." (Issued Nov. 1, 1917, providing for 
sale at "not more than reasonable advance over cost of such foods." Changed to above tixm. J an. 28, 1918; 
rq)ealed Jan. 10, 1919.) 
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Table 1^.— ^Evaporated-milk rnanirfacturing companies reporting costs and prices to the 
Commission^ grouped according to their mmgins of profit (or loss) per case, together 
with percentages of total production of companies-reporting costs, 1918 — Continued. 



Group. 



Companies showing loss of— 

Less than 5 cents ; 

5 to 9 cents , 

10 to 19 cents 

20 to 29 cents 

30 to 39 cents ^ 

40 to 49 cent^ 

50 to 59 cents 

60 cents or more • 

Total 

Comi>anies reporting selling prices 

Companies not reporting sdling prices 

Urand total companies reporting costs 



36 



Number 


Per cent 


of com- 


of pro- 


panies. 


duction. 


1 


19 


1 


1 


1 


(«) 


2 


1 


1 


(«) 


4 


3 


1 


10 


4 


1 


15 


3d 


31 


61 


5 


39 



100 



a Less than I per cent. 



An examination of this table reveals the fact that out of the 31 com- 
panies reporting selling prices in 1918, practically one-half reported a 
Four companies had losses of 60 cents per case, but their pro- 
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duction was relatively small. One company, however, with 10 per 
cent of the total production represented, nad a loss of between 50 and 
59 cents a case, while another large company, with 19 per cent of the 
total production, lost less than 5 cents. The only other very large 
company made a profit of between J^O and 19 cents per case. 

Section 8. Prodncing and marketing conditions. 

Seasonal character of the industry. — In the production of 
canned milk certain seasonal factors deserve consideration. As shown 
in«Appendix Table 13, the cost of raw ijiilk constitutes considerably 
over-one-half of the total cost of producing and marketing canned milt 
and a somewhat higher proportion of the total production cost. 

The maximum production of fresh milk occurs normally in the 
grass season during the spring and summer. The months of this 
maximum production period vary considerably from year to year, 
owing to differences in the earliness or lateness of the grass season, 
the length of its continuance, etc. They also vary, within the year, 
with geographical location, which gives rise to the differences in the 
weather and climatic conditions affecting the crop of grass in difiFerent 
sections. In the other months of the year than the grass season the 
cows are fed largely, or entirely, upon feeds other than grass, and raw- 
milk production is considerably less than in the flush season. 

The foregoing situation has two important effects: The farmers 
have considerably more milk for sale in the grass season than in the 
other months; and the price is normally much lower in the former 
than in the latter period. 

Appendix Table 14 presents for several companies raw-milk prices 
by months from 1908 to 1915, together with the proportions of 
production of canned milk and of yearly purchases oi raw milk for 
each month. ^^ 

1^ These figures were taken from data submitted some years ago by various canned-milk companies in 
connection with an investigation at that time being made by the Commission . While the figures therefore 
are not very recent they serve to show the seasonal fluctuations of the raw material supply and prices of 
the canned-milk producers. 
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A careful examination of the figures contained in this table shows 
that as a rule, but with a number of exceptions, the prices paid by 
canned-milk manufacturers begin to decline sharply in the early 
part of the year, and that this decline is accompanied by an increase 
in the volume of raw-milk purchases. Around August the reverse 
movement normally sets in; raw-milk prices begin to advance and 
the monthly volume of purchases to decline. 

The seasonal movement m raw-milk prices appears to exhibit 
very much more regularity than does the movement of raw-milk 
purchases, and the latter in turn exhibits more regularity than the 
movement of production of canned milk. No one can forecast the 
extent of increases or declines in fresh-milk production. Prices 
offered by the condensers, therefore, are based largely upon a well- 
known annually recurring phenomenon and represent largely a dis- 
counting of future events the exact date of which can not be pre- 
cisely f&ed. Purchases, on the other hand, are governed entirely 
by tne quantity of milk which is offered to the condensery, which 
is in the last analysis, as already indicated, dependent upon climatic 
and other conditions. For these reasons perhaps there is less regu- 
larity in the seasonal movement of purchases. The more well-defined 
seasonal fluctuations in purchases as compared with the production 
of Canned milk may perhaps be attributed to the fact that the monthly 
production of canned muk is not necessarily dependent upon the 
purchases of raw milk. Raw milk can be partly processed and held 
m a semifinished state for some little time. Consequently there is 
not necessarily any very exact coincidence in the movement of raw- 
milk purchases and canned-milk production. 

Manufacturers' prices. — It has been alleged that the manufac- 
turers' prices of canned milk are influenced or affected very largely 
by the seasonal production of raw milk. These prices announced to 
the jobbers by the manufacturers of evaporated milk between 1910 
and 1920 are shown in Appendix Table 15. 

The general rise in prices through 1916 and 1917 probably would 
tend to obscure any seasonal variations. For the years 1910 to 1915 
prices were relatively stable throughout the period, but they were 
generally higher the first haK of each year than the latter half, with 
the exception of the years 1911 and 1914. Since 1917 a seasonal 
variation in price is apparent, following more closely but somewhat 
in advance of the seasonal variation in production of raw milk. 
What effect the alleged seasonal production has upon prices is 
problematical. The statistics would indicate, however, that if these 
prices reflect the conditions of raw-milk production, the declines and 
advances in canned-milk prices begin some time prior to the actual 
occurrence of the high and low production seasons and in anticipation 
of such events.^^ 

Trade channels prom manufacturer to jobber. — Canned 
milk is marketed in somewhat the same way as canned vegetables, ^^ 

^6 Compilations of data secured by the Commission from four large canned-milk companies indicate for 
the p^od 190^1919, inclusive, a triennial cyclical price movement, m addition to the seasonal movement, 
the years 1909, 1912, 1915, and 1918 being those of the lowest prices, 1910, 1913, 1916, and 1919 showing the 
highest prices, and 1911, 1914, and 1917 being years of decline toward another period of low prices, while 
tms cycucal tendency is found in the prices of the four concerns considered for this brief period^ in the 
absence of data representing the industry either as a whole or over a longer period of jrears, no opmion is 
erpressed as to the accuracy of the theory that producers' prices of canned milk move in three-year cycles. 

^' For a discussion of the channels through which canned vegetables and canned fruits travel from the 
producer to the consumer, see Chap. IV of the Commission's Rep<M*t on Canned Foods. 
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but^liere are some noteworthy differences in the distribution of the 
two products. The small canner of vegetables or fruits, who is 
usually situated at some distance from Targe cities, must depend 
upon the broker in order to dispose of his pack. The broker does 
not actually buy the canned vegetables or canned fruits, but merely 
arranges for their sale to the wiolesale grocer with whom he is in 
direct contact. Few canners of fruits and vegetables attempt to 
sell their products under their own brands. They must be satisfied 
if the wholesale grocer purchases their products. The wholesale 
grocer is naturally anxious to advertise his name and tries to sell 
everything under his own label. The milk canner sells much more 
commonly imder his own label and depends to a much smaller extent 
on the broker in the maAeting of his product. Like the general 
line packer of fruits and vegetables, he often sends his salesmen 
to the wholesale grocer and with the wholesale ^ocer's salesmen to 
the retailer.^® Instead of this he mav send his salesmen to the 
retailer directly or may use both methods. Even though the canned- 
milk manufacturer may have origrually established his connections 
with the wholesale grocer through a broker and subsequentlv have 
dispensed with his services he may continue to pay broKerage. 
Except for sales to department and chain stores the bulK of the milk 
is distributed through jobbers and wholesalers directly or indirectly. 

The development of the chain store has tended to weaken the posi- 
tion of the wholesale grocer, especially in the larger cities, as the can- 
ners have usually sold their milk to such of these chains as can afford 
to buy in as great quantities as the lai^est of the wholesale grocers. 
It is reported that in one large city the situation became so acute that 
the wholesale grocers attempted to meet this new competition by 
reifusing to buy from any canned-milk manufacturer who sold to the 
chain stores. Certain of the more important of the chain stores 
have attempted to establish their own brands by buying the packs of 
some of the small manufacturers at reduced prices, and the canned- 
milk manufacturers being anxious to get in as close contact with the 
consumers as possible may have felt that the chain store helped 
them to accomplish this. The larger canners send most of their 
salesmen to the retailers and not to the wholesale grocers. These 
salesmen take orders from the retailers and have them filled through 
the wholesale grocers. 

Differences in mabketing methods of i.arqe and small manu- 
facturers. — ^The marketing problems of the small canned-milk man- 
ufacturers are considerably cunerent from those of the large ones. Any 
distinction between large and small manufacturers in an industry 
might seem to be arbitrary, but this distiuction is generally recog- 
nized m the canned-milk industry and is not hard to draw with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. The large milk manufacturers not 
only produce more mUk than the smafi milk manufacturers, but 
they produce their product in a number of plants, and their brands 
are nationally advertised.*® Partly by this advertising and partly 
by sending their salesmen direct to the retailers the large manufac- 
turers have bmlt up their own sales organizations, and have not 

u See page 67 of the Commission's Report on Canned Foods, May 15, 1918. 

u The ^Ivetia Milic Condensing Co. was the only one of the large companies which did not spend a 
considerable amoont of money on cklvertising, and even this company received advertisement through 
its label. The retailers adverased Helvetia's Drand (Pet), which they were often able to buy at a slight^ 
lower price. 
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rriied upon th^ Wokers or ^Ten the jobbeiB to any stteh )6K<ien6 as 
have the small oanned-milk manufacturers. These latter and' the 
jobbers have found that the consumer is unwilling to buy the less 
advertised brands imless he can get them at reduced prices. The 
snaall canned-milk manufacturer therefore has been compelled ordi- 
narily to sell his product "at a price somewhat under the prices of the 
well-estabUshed brands,* and the lobber has not expected the retailer 
to pay the same prices for such brands as he paid, for example, for 
Carnation, Pet, and Peerless.^^ Some of the jobbers have attempted 
to buy canned milk and sell it xuider their own labels, but this prac* 
tioe has not developed to any great extent. This is perhaps du^ 
to the great popularity whicn the advertised brands have attained. 

Guaranty against decline in prices. — ^The canned-milk manuv 
facturers for many years guaranteed the jobbers against decline in 
prices. Thus, if a jobber bought milk from the manufacturer at, 
say, $4 per case, he received a rebate of $0.50 on all of the unsold 
milk m his possession which had been purchased whenever the matiu- 
f lecturer lowered his price to $3^.50 per case. It is obvious that this 
^aranty which up to 1Q19 was unlimited either as to time or quan-^ 
tity relieved the jobber of all the risks of a falling market. 

Many of the canned-milk manufacturers objected to this practice 
of guaranteeing against decline, but felt obliged to continue it 
because certain of the large companies refused to abandon it. In 
December, 1918, the Commission issued a formal complaint against 
this practice, alleging that it constituted a violation of section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission act. In March, 1919, some 40 or 45 
manufacturers, including many of the largest companies, filed a 
petition for intervention in this suit, setting up the evils of the 
unlimited system, but asserting 'Hhat the public interest would be 
best subserved bj^ neither the complete abolition of the practice of 
guaranteeing against decline nor its continuance in its present 
^unlimited) form, but by the establishment of a modified sales 
method which would eliminate the evils in the present system of 
guarantee against declines.'' Petitioners further alleged ''that such 
a system oi distribution and sales could be effected, provided that 
the manufacturer would not give to purchasers protection against 
declines in the manufacturer's price on stocks which have been m the 
possession of the purchaser for a period of more than 50 days, and 
provided, further, that protection would not be given in any case on 
more than one carload, it being understood that the term 'one 
carload' means the last c£u*load deUvered to the purchaser before 
the decline, provided, further, that the protection should . not be 
given for more than 1,000 cases, except in territory where the freight 
rate is based upon a higher minimum carload than that represefited 
by the weight of 1,000 cases, under which circumstances protection 
might be extended up to the minimum carload quantity." Each 
of the intervening petitioners proposed to put the foregoing system 
into effect on and after March 10, 1919, unless otherwise ordered by 
ttie Commission. The Commission took no action thereon except 
to grant the petition for intervention, and the foregoing limited 
system of guaranty was put into effect by the intervenmg jxxmxh, 
facturers either on March 10 or shortly thereafter. 



M Carnation is the brand of the Carnation Mi]k Products Co. (evaporated), Pet is the brand of &e Heir 
wtte MBBl Cwidfinatng Co. (evapoifated), Peerlessis the brand of the Borden Co, (evaporated). . 
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With some minor modifications, which it is imderstood have been 
made as to quantity and time hmit, it is still being employed by 
most of the manuf actm*ers at the date of this report. 

It is asserted that under the unlimited guaranty the wholesale 
grocer, because of the protection which this system affords against 
loss, will be tempted to lay in a large stock'of canned milk whenever 
he considers that the price is low enough to enable him later to 
realize a speculative profit from an advance. This is apparently prac- 
ticable under the unlimited guaranty, and it is not unnkely tnat the 
wholesale grocer has overstocked in a number of cases. Even before 
the introduction of the limited guaranty in 1919, several of the manu- 
facturers claim to have made a practice of watching the stocks of 
jobbers with a view to restricting speculation and limiting their 
purchases to the requirements of their customers. Probably this 
was confined chiefly to the larger manufacturers, however, because 
they could better afford to have their salesmen visit the wholesale 
grocers and check up stocks. The small manufacturers, by reason 
of the expense involved, are not able to watch the jobbers' stocks 
so closely. Neither are they often in a position to restrict the jobber 
from bu^ as much canni^d milk as h^ wishes whenever he isires 
it, even though they know him to be holding the milk for an advance 
in the market. Owing to a lack of storage facilities, smaller financial 
resources, and other considerations, the smaller manufacturers are 
often very glad to dispose of their packs as rapidly as possible.^^ 

Section 9. Competition among mannfactnrers of canned milk. 

Dominant companies. — ^The following table shows the total 
estimated production of canned milk for the United States in 1918 
and the percentages of that production manufactured by the '10 
largest companies. The figures for the 10 largest companies were 
obtained from schedule reports submitted by these companies. The 
total production of the United States is an estimate made by com- 
bining the total production of canned processed milk as reported by 
the National Canners Association in 1918 with the production of 
bulk processed milk reported to the Commission on the schedule 
returns. 

Table 16. — Canned-milh froduction {evaporated and condensed) of the 10 largest com- 
panies, with proportion of the United States prodvAion, 1918. 



Company. 



Total United States produc- 
tion 

Borden. 

Nestl6 

Carnation 

Helvetia 

Swlft&Co 

Van Camp 

Mohawk 

Wisconsin Condensed 

Armour & Co 

Indiana 

Total for 10 companies. 



Total. 



Pounds. 



1,598,000,000 



Peroent. 



100.0 



304^033,000 

206,640,000 

199,649,000 

155, 793, 000 

99,521,000 

73,903,000 

68^625,000 

44,883,000 

44^631,000 

28,162,000 



1,225,840,000 



19.0 
12.9 
12.5 
9.8 
6.2 
4.6 
4.3 
2.8 
2.8 
1.8 



76.7 



Evai>orated. 



Condensed. 



Pounds. 



1,104^000,000 



106,248,000 

122,968,000 

199,649,000 

155,793,000 

83, 728, 000 

73,903,000 

34> 311, 000 

6,961,000 

44.631,000 

28,162,000 



856^354^000 



Percent* 



100.0 



9.6 

11.1 

18.2 

14..1 

7.6 

6.7 

3.1 

.6 

4.0 

2.6 



77.6 



Pounds. 



494^000,000 



Per cent. 



197, 785, 000 
83,672,000 



15, 793, 000 



34 3HO0O 
37,922,000 



369,486,000 



100.0 



40.1 
16.9 



3.2 



6.9 

7.7 



74 8 



^ This situation would appear to raise some question as to whether the guaranty may not operate m<Mre 
injuriously upon the small than upon the large manufacturer. 
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It appears from the above table 'that 10 companies in 1918 pro- 
duced 76.7 per cent of the total canned milk manufactured in the 
United States. Of the total evaporated milk, these companies pro- 
duced 77.6 per cent; of the total condensed, they {)roduced 74.8 per 
cent. It is to be noted that while all 10 companies manufactured 
evaporated milk only five of th^n manufactured condensed milk. 
The Borden Co. was the largest single producer; its output amounted 
to 19 per cent of the total of the United States. The second largest 
producer was the Nestl6's Food Co., including the Hires and Wildi 
companies. The Nestl^'s Food Co. produced nearly 13 per cent of 
the country's total output; the Borden and Nestl6 companies to- 
gether produced nearly 32 per cent, or approximately one-third, of 
the total. The four largest companies — ^Borden, Nestle, Carnation, 
and Helvetia — producecf 54 per cent, or over one-half of the total. 
The two meat packers — ^Armour and Swift — together produced 9 
per cent. 

As 120 companies were included in making up the total for the 
country, it is evident that the degree of concentration in the industry 
was relatively high; four companies produced over one-Jialf of the 
total output. These four companies produced 53 per cent of all 
evaporated milk, while two of them, Borden and Nestle, produced 57 
per cent of all the condensed milk. Borden was by far the greatest 
manufacturer of condensed milk in this country, while Carnation 
was the lai^est producer of evaporated milk. Neither Carnation 
nor Helvetia manufactured any condensed milk. 

The following table shows the percentages of the total production 
of the United States packed by the several great companies for the 
five years 1914-1918, inclusive. Unfortunately, no figures for the 
companies which have lately been acquired by the Nestl6's Food Co. 
can be exhibited prior to 1917. The Wildi and Hires companies, 
relatively small producers in 1914 and 1915, came under the influence 
or control of Nestle in 1915 or 1916, and later were formally purchased. 

Table 17. — Percentages of canned milk prodvjced by the 10 largest companies , based on 

me total United States ^production, 1914-1918} 



Company. 



Total United States production- 
Bidden 

Nestle 

Camation. 

Helvetia 

Swift 

Van Camp 

Mohawk 

Wisconsin Condensed 

Armour 

Indiana 

Total 



1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


19.0 


15,6 


20.0 


23.9 


12.9 


M4,l 


(•) 


(«) 


12.5 


13,2 


14.1 


17.8 


9.8 


11.6 


13.2 


17.3 


6.2 


5.3 


3.5 


2.9 


4.6 


4.1 


3.9 


5.6 


4.3 


4.1 


4.6 


5.7 


2.8 


2.8 


3.2 


4.2 


2.8 


''L 


(») 


(») 


1.8 


1.9 


1.7 


76.7 


<73.3 


664.4 


6 79.1 



1914 



100.0 

23.6 

(») 
17.8 
15.1 

») 
6.5 
5.2 
3.0 



(») 



1.0 



172.2 



^ Evaporated and condensed milk combined. 

* Wildi's productiotn estimated from sales. 

* Unknown . 

* Nine companies. 
^ Bight companies. 

* Seven companies. 



The percentages given above show that the degree of concentration 
did not greatly change, except in one respect, during the five years 
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iinder review. In 1914 three t^onipaniesH^Borden, Oamataon, and 
Helvetia — ^produced 56.5 per cent of the country's output, while in 
1918 the same three companies, with the adciition of the Nei^tlfi's 
Food Co., produced 54.2 per cent. The eikiergence (rf the Nestl6 
company as one of the great producer^ is the significant chknge 
during the period. The development of Swift & Co., one of the large 
canned-milt producers, is also of importance. Its percentage of the 
total production rose from 2.9 in 1915 to 6.2 in 1918. Neither Swift 
nor Armour, however, has broken into the ranks of what might be 
termed the '' Big Four." VanCamp's percentage declined somewhat. 
Mohawk, Indiana, and Wisconsin Conaensed about held their own. 

The study of this table makes it evident that the canned-milk 
industry was comparatively concentrated in 1914 and remained so in 
1918. The medium-sized and small companies made no improve- 
ment in their relative position during the five years. This is a fact of 
some significance when it is considered that some of the smaller com- 
panies showed a consistently lower cost than the larger c6mpanies 
(Table 13). The Wildi and Hires companies, broiight together and 
developed by the Nestl6's Food Co., came out of the smafl company 
group, but not without the aid and capital of a powerful foreign 
company, of which the Nestl^'s Food Co. is a subsidiary. 

Contracts of Nestle's Food Co. and op Borden Co. — ^The impor- 
tance of a company is determined not only by the percentage of the 
industry's total output which the company produces, but also by the 
percentage of the total production controlled by it imder contract 
or otherwise. The contracts and arrangements of some of the lead- 
ing canned-milk companies were particularly important during the 
war. The whole or a part of the output of a number of condenseries, 
some small and some large, were contracted for by other condenseries 
and were sold under theTbuyer's labels. 

It has been found impossible to secure all the information covering 
such contracts and arrangements. Enough data, however, have come 
to light during the course of the investigation to show that the per- 
centages of concentration in the industry during the war years, at 
least, would be materially increased were these contracts considered. 

The Nestl6's Food Co. contracted for approximately 1,000,000 cases 
of canned milk in 1915, 3,000,000 cases m 1916, and 5,000,000 cases 
in 1917. The bulk of this milk came from the larger companies, but 
some of it was secured from smaller manufacturers. The complete 
list of companies imder contractual arrangements with this concern 
during this period was, according to the vice president of the Nestl6's 
Food Co., as follows: 

Borden. Swift & Co. Wisconsin Condensed. 

Wildi. International. Indiana Condensed. 

Hires. Helvetia. What's Ice Cream Co. 

Van Camp. Mohawk. P. E. Sharpless Co. 
Carnation. 

It is also known that the Nestl^'s Food Co. contracted for milk 
from the Richardson Beebe Co. and the Rogers Milk Corporation. 

In 1918 the Nestl6's Food Co., through its subsidiaries, produced 
canned milk in 13 factories, and in addition controlled the output 
under one, two, and three year contracts of 31 other factories oper- 
ated by 10 companies^ Altogether this company was in a position 
in that year to produce and urdiase under contiract about 3,000,000 



cas€iS|; or about- one-fourth of' ^he' total prodtictfon of the United 
Statesi 

The Borden Gq., during 1918-19, contracted for the whole or a 
portion of the output of the following cond'enseries: 

W. E. GriffithCd. St. Lawrence Condensed Milk Corpora- 

Sheffield Condensed Milk Co. tion. 

Lewis County -Condensed Milk Co. : Sorgo Condensed Milk Co. 

Waddington Condensed Milk Co. 

While the above lists are probably incomplete, they serve to show 
that the contracts of Borden and Nestl6 with various small conden- 
series tended to increase these two companies' percentages of control 
by bringing certain of the smaller companies auring the contractual 
period, at least, into their sphere of mfluence. It is evident that 
these contracts considerably increased the production distributed by 
the four princiml companies above the percentages of total produc- 
tion shown by Table 16. 

Ageeements of NestlIj and Borden interests .-r-In 1902 the 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., a foreign concern, and the Borden 
Co., both of which were engaged in the canned-milk business through- 
out the world, made an international agreement. Under the terms 
of this contract Anglo-Swiss agreed to withdraw from the United 
States and Canada and the Borden Co. to confine its activities to 
these two countries, the latter purchasing the former's American and 
Canadian business. 

In 1905 it was proposed by the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co. 
and the Soci6t6 Anonyme Henri Nestl6 that they should consolidate. 
As the latter company was manufacturing and selling in the United 
States condensed milK, ''Nestl6's Food,'' and other milk products, 
it seemed desirable in the event of their consolidation that tne agree- 
ment of 1902 between the Borden Co. and the Anglo-Swiss Co. be 
modified in order that the new company might continue the manu- 
facture and sale of '^Nestl6's Food" and certain other milk products, 
not including condensed milk. This consolidation was effected and 
the new company became the Nestl6'& Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Co. The agreement of 1902 with the Borden Co. was in consequence 
modified along the lines proposed, it being also provided that a roy- 
alty of 1 cent on each can of the Nestl^'s Food sold in the United States 
be paid to the Borden Co. 

The present Nestl^'s Food Co. (Inc.) was organized in New York 
for the purpose of selling baby food and canned milk. In 1919 it 
had a paid-m capital of $15,000,000 and all of the. stock was owned 
by the Nestl6 & Anglo-Swiss Co. Under instructions from the 
parent company it began to buy canned milk for shipment abroad 
and in 1915 bought 1,000,000 cases, in round numbers. In 1916 
plans were laid to purchase 1,500,000 cases, but instead some 3,000,000 
were purchased, and in 1917 a still larger quantity. 

On January 2, 1918, the contract of 1902, as modified. in 1905, 
was set aside and a new agreement entered into. Under the new 
contract the Nestl6 & Anglo-Swiss Co. was granted the right to 
sell condensed and evaporated milk in the United States and Canada 
provided it gave the Borden Co. one-half of the total net profits 
earned by it on such business. The Borden Co. was aUowed under 
this contract the same rights in Europe provided it surrendered to 
the Nestle & Anglo-Swiss Co. on«^half of its net prc^ts on its Eiu:o- 
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pean business. Furthermore, the Borden Co. under this contract 
appointed the Nestle & Anglo-Swiss Co. its exclusive agent for the 
distribution and sale of condensed and evaporated milk in certain for- 
eign markets. As partial consideration for this and oiher privileges, 
the Nestl6 & Anglo-Swiss Co. transferred to the Borden Co. 20,000 
shares of its common stock. 

Some one or all of the agreements between the Nestle & Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co. and the Borden interests may be or may 
have been in violation of the antitrust laws. Copies of these agree- 
ments will be found in Exhibit 7 (p. 145). 

The Nestle's Food Co.'s acquisition of American canned-mixk 
COMPANIES. — ^The Nestl6's Food Co. did nothing in condensed milk 
until 1915. When the war broke out in Europe m 1914 the Nestl6 & 
Anglo-Swiss Co. foimd it necessary to obtain large quantities of 
canned milk. As this company's factories in Europe could not 
supply the requirements of both the armies and the civil populations 
of the warring countries, the American subsidiary, the Nestk's Food 
Co., was called upon to contract for large quantities of American 
canned milk. Before the end of the war the if estl6 company found 
that it would be necessary to take over some of the companies from 
which it had been purchasing on contracts. Its letter to the Com- 
mission explaining these acquisitions was as follows: 

July 14, 1919. 
The Federal Trade Commission, 

Washingtonj D. C. 

Dear Sirs: In order that relations between the Nestl^*8 Food Company, Inc., these 
Companies and their relations to the competitive status of the milk industry may be 
understood by the Federal Trade Commission, we desire to submit herewith the fol- 
lowing facts supplemental to the list as compiled, and especially in answer to ques- 
tion 19. 

The acquisition of these plants was made necessary by war conditions. The Nestle 
& Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, a Swiss Corp(M«,tion, had large imdertaktngB 
with the British Government to supply Condensed Milk during the war. The Nestl^'s 
Food Company was charged with the responsibility of obtaining enormous quantities 
of Condensed Milk in the United States. This involved an enormous extension of 
Condensed Milk producing capacity here. 

In order to secure milk in sufficient quantity it became necessary during the course 
of the war to make large advances to tne Hires Condensed Milk Company which in- 
cluded subsidiaries, hereinafter enumerated, for the purchase of raw materials, tin 
plate, sugar, boxes and advances for the purchase of raw milk, and financing the ex- 
tension and equipment of old plants and the purchase and equipment of additional 
plants. This was practically the only way that the Nestl^'s Food Company could be 
assured of production sufficient to meet its requirements under the British contract. 
This was so because other manufacturers from whom milk was being bought had 
reached their limit in furnishing to us additional surplus goods. 

By reason of these financial arrangements it became necessary as a matter of protec- 
tion to us, as well as desirable on the part of the seller, liiat these plants should be 
bought by us. These were the compelling reasons of the purchase. There was also 
an implied obligation on the part of our Company to find markets for the surplus 
production whidi war necessities had created and which we had stimulated. 

The production of the Hires Condensed Milk Company was increased from under 
500,000 cases a year to over 2,000,000 cases a year. This fact gave much concern to 
the Hires Milk Company for the future milk market of that Company, and we were 
also concerned because of our obligation. 

In order to meet this obligation and to protect ourselves it became necessary to 
control conditions. Our obligation was difficult to fulfill under their management. 
The purchase was made ui)on the solicitation and desire of the previous owner, who 
was also fearful of these conditions. 

The Hires Condensed Milk Company manufactured Sweetened Condensed Milk. 
The Nestl^'s Food Company manufactured at the time of the acquisition of this 
property no Sweetened Condensed or Evap<»rated Milk. 
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The other Compaoies enumerated in the tabulation under Section 19, as follows: 
Lake Odessa Milk Co., 
Page Milk Co., 
Federal Packing Co., 
Ithaca Condensed Milk & Cream Co., 
Hudson Condensed Milk Co. 

All were subsidiaries or owned by the Hires Condensed Milk Company and each 
owned one plant. The plants were located two in Michigan, one in Vermont and two 
in New York. 

The acquisition of these plants by the Nestl^'s Food Company did not affect compe- 
tition between the plants, for the reason that they were all owned by the Hires Con- 
densed Milk Company. The acquisition of these plants by the Nestl^'s Food Company 
did not lessen or tend to lesson competition in the Condensed Milk Industry, but, in 
fact, stimulated and increased competition in the United States. 

The Inteniational Milk Products Company was a New York corporation and owned 
and operated four plants in New York State. Prior to the war this Company was en- 
gaged principally in the manufacture of ice cream, cheese and bulk milk, and had 
only two plants at that time. It embarked upon tiie condensed milk business pur- 
suant to contracts which it had received from us. 

In order to secure the quantity of milk necessary to fulfill the British contract of 
the Nestle & Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, it was again necessary to finance 
this company and large sums of money were advanced to it for the purchase of raw 
materials and supplies. Through extravagant management and operation this con- 
cern became insolvent. . We were the heaviest creditor and were obliged to take over 
the plants and the Company to protect our interests. In taking this over we had to 
guarantee payment in full of all creditors, including farmers, bankers and others. 
The acquisition of this Company generally increased competition in the production 
of milk and in the marketing of it. 

Moreover, it did not exist as a competitor prior to the war and could not have con- 
tinued in the milk business without our help, for reasons heretofore set forth. 

The Brockway, Fitzhugh, Stewart Comfjany, the Schaeffer Manufacturing Company 
and Mojonnier Brothers are not engaged in the manufacture of Condensed Milk but 
were acquired simply for economy and purposes of integration in the business. 

The John Wildi Evaporated Milk Companjr is a Delaware Corporation which owned 
the John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co., an Ohio Corporation and owned some stock in 
theDelavan Condensed Milk Co., an Illinois Corporation. 

At Uie beginning of the war the John Wildi Evai)orated Milk Co., had two plants. 
For compelling reasons, the same as applied to the Hires Condensed Milk Co., the 
John Wildi Evaporated "Milk Co., extended its milk production from 300,000 cases to 
3,500,000 cases in the course of three years. It maniifactured Evaporated Milk only. 

The John Wildi Company is now under option for purchase by the Nestle Company. 
Pending the completion of the purchase the management and control of the Company 
resides with the Nestl^'s Company. 

The control of these plants by the Nestl^'s Food Company does not affect the compe- 
tition as between the plants themselves, for the reason that they were formerly con- 
trolled by the John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co. 

The acquisition of these plants by the Neetl^'s Food Co., did not diminish competi- 
tion between these plants and other plants owned by the Neetl^'s Food Co., for the 
reason that these plants manufacture Evaporated Milk. 

Evai)orated and^ Condensed Milk do not compete with each other, because of the 
difference in composition, taste and price. Moreover, the sales records for the past 
year indicate substantial increases in both. 

The effect of this consolidation of organization does not lessen competition as between 
these plants and other competing manufacturers of canned milk. As a matter of fact, 
it stimulates competition. The volume of milk produced by all of these Companies 
does not substantially affect the milk production of the United States. The total 
production of these plants owned by the Nestl^'s Food Company is not of such a 
volume as to control competition in the industry. 

Five-sixths of the total production of these Companies is marketed in foreign trade. 
Not to exceed 1,000,000 cases per year of the plants controlled by these Companies 
come into competition into the domestic market. This does not amount to more than 
5% of the canned milk consumed in the United States. 

It is respectfully submitted that this acquisition of control and ownership is not 
only not opposed to the public interests, but beneficial to the public interest, for the 
forcing and following reasons: 

Tie war increased the production of canned milk to a point where the productive 
capacity of the country is swollen out of all proportion to the domestic market under 
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present conditions. It is doubtful whether these industri^ could have maintained 
themselves without the facilities, management and eccmomies which this acquisitioii 
assures them through the Nestl^'s Food Company and its outlet to foreign tzade which 
we furnish. 

NbstlA's Food Company. 

D. E. Austin. 

Carnation Milk Products Co. and the Helvetia Milk Con- 
densing Co. — ^As far as the Commission has been able to learn, no 
such close relations as those described above exist between the other 
two great companies — Carnation and Helvetia. The most important 
connection between these two companies was apparently an export 
aOTeement entered into under the Webb Act. As previously ex- 

flained, the Nestl6^s Food Co. placed large contrapts with the 
Jamation Milk Products Co. during the war, and in* 1918 it con- 
tracted for and purchased 1,000,000 cases of Carnation milk. This 
milk was packed under the Nestl6 label and was delivered to the 
Nestl6's Food Co. for resale. 



Chapter III. 
BUTTER. 

Section 1. Survey of the industry. 

Scope of inquiry. — ^As the maiiufacture of butter requires the 
largest quantity of milk of all the milk-products industries, an inquiry 
has been made during the conduct of this investigation into the costs, 
prices, profits, and investments of the producers of butter for the 
nve years 1914-1918. The results presented include cooperative pro- 
duction, representing something over 2 per cent of the total creamerv 
butter production in 1918, and the production of centralizers, whicn 
is equivalent to about 22 per cent of the same total. The inquiry 
also mcluded an examination of the competitive and marketing con- 
ditions of the butter industry. In this connection the importance 
of the great meat packers in the marketing of butter would have 
warranted a careful study of their* accounts had these been made 
available to the Commission. 

History.^ — Butter is one of the oldest as well as one of the most 
universally used articles of diet, having been known and used as a 
food by the Hindoos as early as 1400 B.V. In early times it was also 
used by the Hindoos in sacrifice, by the Greeks and Romans as a 
medicine and as a cosmetic, in England and Scotland for smearing 
sheep and as oil for lamps. A matfs wealth was sometimes measured 
by the quantity of butter he had stored in the ground. 

Butter has occupied a position as a food in the United States ever 
since the earliest settlement. The pioneer processes of making 
it were crude, the utensils being usually a dasher chum and a paddle. 
For many years little improvement was made imtil the development 
of cities resulted in larger consuming centers. This demand stimu- 
lated improvements in methods and utensils for making butter. 
Probably the first creamery in the United States was buUt in Orange 
County, N. Y., in 1856, and thereafter the factory system in daiiying 
developed rapidly, due largely to the advantages it had over farm 
butter making, as butter made in factories is generally more imiform 
in Quality ana is probably manufactured more cheaply than farm- 
made butter. 

Processes of production. — ^The production of factory butter 
increased from less than 200,000,000 pounds in 1890 to over 
868,000,000 pounds in 1919, this increase being largely due to the 
invention of the centrifugal cream separator, which was placed on 
the market about 1890. At the same time S. M. Babcock gave the 
world a quick and acciu'ate method of testing milk and other dairy 
products for milk fat. ''Starter^' ^ was also introduced in butter 
making at about this period. These innovations resulted in improved 
methods of manufacture and called for new apparatus, such as com- 

* E. S. Guthrie, The Book of Butter, pp. 1-6. 

> A material containing desirable bacteria for the ripening or souring of dairy products. It is divided 
into two classes, known as natural and artificial starter. Natural starters are sour milk or some of the by- 
produots of milk, such as buttermilk, sour skimmed milk, sour whole milk, or sour cream. Artificial starter 
IS a puie culture oflactlc acid-producing bacteria. These microorganfema are isdat^ from milk and artf 
cultivated. 
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bined chums and workers, pasteurizers, starter cans, sanitary piping, 
and milk and cream pumps. 

The centrifugal cream separator has meant much to the dairy 
business, as it would not be possible with the old gravity methods to 
separate the cream in some of the modem creameries where large 
Quantities of whole milk are handled each day. The necessities of 
tnis growing industry brougjht about the discovery of the method of 
separating cream by centrifugal force, which force acts in direct 
proportion to the weight of matter. The specific gravity of skimmed 
milK is greater than that of cream; thereiore the skimmed milk is 
thrown from the center with greater velocity than the cream and the 
cream concentrates toward the center of the bowl. 

Before the discovery of the method of separating cream by centrif- 
ugal force three other methods were used — the shallow pan, the deep- 
setting, and the water dilution methods. In the first, the cream 
was skimmed off with a shallow dipper, and in the other two methods 
the skimmed milk was drawn off, leaving the cream. A serious dis- 
advantage incident to the employment of these methods, however, 
was that considerable Quantities of milk or butter fat were lost. 

The centrifugal metnod of cream separation has the following 
advantages: Ordinarily fewer utensils are used; the fat, which is the 
most valuable constituent of milk, is hnmediatelv concentrated, and 
is, therefore, more readily cooled and handled* tne cream separation 
is more thorough than by the other methods because less butter fat 
is left in the skimmed milk. 

Neutralizers. — It is said that the making of butter does not begin 
with the churning process, but as soon as the milk leaves the udder. 
Poor raw product can not make fancy butter, because of the presence 
of certain bacteria and the by-products of their growth. Therefore, 
cleanliness in the production and care of milk is the first step in mak- 
ing good butter. The proper care of the raw material before it 
comes to the factory is more important than pasteurization and cream 
ripening, which takes place in the creamery. 

Cream was first graded in 1905. Up to that time very little atten- 
tion was paid to quality. In most small creameries the grading 
consisted in refusing to accept poor goods. Milk and cream are gen- 
erally graded according to fat content, acidity, flavor, and odor. 
Very sour cream is not desirable in the manufacture of butter, as the 
lactic acid in butter causes it to deteriorate. In order to decrease 
the acid in cream it is neutralized. . This also eliminates the bad odors. 
The most important neutralizers used are sodium carbonate, sodium 
bicarbonate, sal soda, calcium carbonate, and lime water. Care 
must be exercised to prevent the butter from retaining the flavor of 
the neutralizer.^ 

Pasteurization, — ^Pasteurization is the process of heating milk or 
cream for a sufficient period of time to kdl the microorgamsms. It 
also includes the subsequent rapid cooliog. The improvement in 
the flavor of butter is one of the great advantages of pasteurization. 
It is sometimes said that butter from pasteurized sweet cream has a 
better flavor than butter made from raw sweet cream. It may not 
be true that pasteurization of cream always improves its flavor, but, 
on the other nand, it does not injure it. The main purpose of pas- 
teurization, of course, is to kill any disease germs.* 

* £. 8. Quthiie, The Book of Butter. 
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Oream ripening. — ^Most markets require a butter that has been 
made from sour or ripened cream. Most butter is made from cream 
that has soured at least slightly before it is received at the creamery. 
In modem creameries the sweet cream is pasteurized within a few 
hours after it is received and then a good starter is added to complete 
the ripening process. The inoculation of cream with starter may 
vary from 8 to 50 per cent, depending on the percentage of fat in the 
cream, the capacities of the cream vats and the churn, and the avail- 
able milk for starter propagation. Cream is ripe when the desirable 
amount of acid has been developed. This will depend on the require- 
ments of ike trade. 

Churniiig and preparation for market. — ^Af ter the milk or cream 
has-been pasteurized and ripened it is churned. Churning is the 
process of collecting fat in the milk or cream by agitation to such an 
extent that the serum may readily be drawn from it. The processes 
after churning are washing, salting, working, and packing. 

The first chums consisted of animal skms. The agitation took 
place by suspending them from trees and buildings and swinging them 
against these objects. The Arabs tied the skms to a horse s tail, 
and the horse was made to drag them over rough ground with suffi- 
cient speed to chum the milk. Following the skin chum came various 
types of small wooden chum. These were made in many sha p es with 
equally as many contrivances for producing agitation. With the 
movement of the production of butter from the farm to the factory 
there was an evolution from the small hand churns to the large power 
chum used in the important creameries. These machines combine 
the chum and worker in one. 

After the churning process is completed the butter appears some- 
what like a mass of well-popped pop com. The butter is washed by 
pouring in enough water to aid m draining off the buttermilk, and 
then a second washing takes place, this time about as much water 
being added as there was buttermilk drained off. Upon completion 
of the washing process the butter is placed in a worker, unless the 
chum is combined with a worker, and salt is added. The purpose 
of the worker is, first, to distribute the salt, and, second, to make 
the butter compact. After the butter is worked it is ready to be 
packed. The way it is packed is determined by the market in which 
it is to be sold. In order to suit certain markets an artificial coloring 
matter may also have to be worked into the butter. 

Development op butter production in the United States. — 
The great bulk of the butter produced in the United States falls 
into two classes, dairy butter and creainery butter, the first being 
produced on the farm and the second in creameries, or factories.* 

* Besides these two, the following classifications are made by the Bureau of Markets, United States 
Department of Agriculture: Packing stock, ladled^ process (or renovated), and grease butter. 

Packing stock butter is dairy or other butter in its original form in miscellaneous lots of such whole- 
scHneness that it may be used m making ladled or process outter. Ladled butter is the product made by 
mixing and rewcnrking miscellaneous lots of butter so as to secure a uniform product. Process or reno- 
vated butter may be made from one or more lots of butter which has been or have been melted, clarified, 
or refined. Grease butter is any butter whic^ is unwholesome or otherwise unfit for use for ladling or 
renovating. 

In addition to the foreg(Hng there is still another class of butter which, aocordine to the Bureau of Markets 
classification. Mis into the grade of creamery butter, because It is manufacturea in creameries and cheese 
factories. Tois is known as whey buttCT ana is made from cream separated from the whey of cheese. Un- 
til about 1895 whey cream, which tests from 0.3 to 1 per cent milk fat, was largely wasted, but now it is 
either fed to stock or sold to creameries. 

55906°— 21 5 
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In 1919, of the total production, 873,907,132 pounds^ was creamery 
or factory butter, including whey butter ® and approximately 685,- 
000,000 pounds ^ was dairy butter. In addition to these there was 
a production of about 12,000,000 pounds of renovated butter.® 

Taking the foregoing figures as a basis, it is readily seen that the 
(quantity of butter other than creamery and dairy constitutes an 
insignificant part of the country^s total production. 

Tne following tabular statement shows farm and factory butter 
production in 1879, 1899, and 1919. Appendix Table L6 presents 
the figures for these and certain intervening years. 



Yoftr. 


Butter produced 


• 


On farms. 


In factories. 


Total. 


1879 


Pounds. 
1 777, 250, 287 
•1,071,626,056 
6 685,000,000 


Pounds. 

« 29, 421, 784 
* 420, 126, 546 
6 873,907,132 


• 

Pounds. 
806,672,071 
1,491,752,602 
1,558,907,132 


1899 


1919 





1 Compendium of the Eleventh Census of the United States, Table VII, p. 623. 

« Indndes 16,471,163 pounds of butter made in butter factories and 12,950.621 pounds made in combined 
butter and skim die^e factories. Tenth Census of the United States, Vol. II: Report on Manufoctures, 
Table vn, p. 460. 

» Thirteenth Census of the United States, Abstract, Table 3, p. 345. 

* Abstract of the Census of Manufactures, 1914, Table 9, p. 32. 

ft Estimates of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

« Includes about 6,000,000 pounds of whey butter. Bureau of Markets: Dairy Production Reports. 

Decline in farm butter production. — ^In 1850, about six years 
before the first butter factory was built in the United States, the 
production of farm butter was 313,345,000 pounds. In 1899 the 
q^uantity was 1,071,626,000 pounds, this being the peak of produc- 
tion for farm butter. Thereafter farm butter production declined 
while the production of factory butter increased. While there are 
no entirely rehable statistics relative to the production of farm 
butter since the census report for the year 1909, estimates of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, based on the reports of certain State 
agencies, indicate that the output of farm butter has continued to 
decrease since 1909, until in 1916 it did not more than equal the 
factory production of 760,030,573 pounds (Appendix Table 16). 
The best estimates for 1919 do not place the production of farm 
butter at more than 685,000,000 pounds, while the factory produc- 
tion was 873,907,132 pounds. 

The decrease in the production of farm butter is explained by the 
increased factory consumption of milk and milk fat. Butter manu- 
facturers, cheese manufacturers, and condenseries have located their 
f)lants in the country districts, thus making it much more convenient 
or the small producers to dispose of their milk and cream to these 
establishments* than to make use of it at home. 

Increase in factory butter production. — ^Although butter was 
produced in factories in the United States as early as 1856, it was 
not until 1879 that the manufacture of butter as a factory industry 
was reported. In 1879 there was a reported production of 29,421,784 

» Bureau of Markets: Dairy Production Reports. 
« About 6,000,000 pounds. 

7 Estimate of Bureau of Animal Industry, no census figure for this year being available. 

8 Department of Agriculture: Market Reporter, Apr. 3, 1820, p. 214. 
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pounds. In the next 10 years, as shown by Appendix Table 16, 
production increased to 181,284,916 pounds, and by 1899 the factory 
output had grown to 420,126,546 pounds. 

After 1899 there was a steady and substantial increase, until in 
1914, the last date for which census figures were available, the pro- 
duction amoimted to 769,809,781 pounds (Appendix Table 16). 
The Bureau of Markets reported a production for 1919 of 873,907,132 
pounds,® an increase of only a little more than 13^ per cent over 
1914. 

The census ^ures for 1904 show that there were 5,235 ^® factories 
in the United States producing butter. This number decreased to 
4,356 *^ in 1914, or nearly 17 per cent. Notwithstanding the de- 
crease in the number of plants, the total investment increased from 
$30,080,419 *« in 1904 to $59,625,448" in 1914, and the average 
investment per plant increased from $5,746 to $13,688. This in- 
crease of over 138 per cent in the average amoimt of money invested 
in each plant and the decrease in the number of plants clearly indi- 
cate that during this 10-year period there was a tendency toward 
concentration in the production of factory butter. This statement 
is further strengthened by the fact that the average number of 
wage earners per plant increased from 1.82 in 1904 to 3.25 in 1914. 
The average annual wage increased from $567 to $715 per wage 
earner and the value of products, per plant, from $22,640 to $55,872. 

Localization of factory butter industry. — ^Appendix Table 
17 shows the production of factory butter for the years 1899, 1914, 
and 1918 by geographic sections. The figures for 1899 and 1914 
were taken from the census reports. The figures for 1918 were 
compiled from a statement of reported production by States, issued 
by tne Bureau of Markets. 

From this table it appears that in 1899 nearly 65 per cent of all 
the factory butter was produced in the east North Central and the 
west North Central States. These groups increased their proportions 
of the total to more than 72 per cent m 1914 and to more than 77 
per cent in 1918. In 1899 tne New England group produced 9.6 
per cent and the Middle Atlantic group 18.9 per cent, which taken 
together equaled more than 28 per cent of the total production. 
The production of these two groups decreased quite rapidly imtil 
in 1918 their combined figure was only a little more than 5 per cent 
of the total. 

To be even more specific, the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, from 1899 to 1918, showed decreases in actual output of 60.2 
per cent and 68.4 per cent, respectively. The South Atlantic States, 
m which the production was relatively small in 1899, also showed a 
decrease. The east and west North Central States, where over 76 
per cent of the total was produced in 1918, showed increases in actual 
production of 125.9 per cent and 137.6 per cent, respectively, in 1918 
as compared with 1899. A very interesting feature shown by Ap pen- 
dix Table 17 is the fact that such remarkable increases in the 
actual production occurred in the southern and western parts of the 
country. The east South Central and the west South Central States 
bcreased 4,466 per cent and 2,776 per cent, respectively, in the same 

> Including about 6,000,000 pounds of whey butter. 
»« Thirteenth Census of the United States. Vol. X, Table 4, p. 359. 
u Census of Manulactures, 1914, Vol. II, Table 1, p. 341. 
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period, while the Mountain and Pacific Coast States increased 435 
per cent and 392 per cent, respectively. 

While the per cent of increase in the actual production of butter 
was greatest m the Western and Southwestern States, it should be 
noted that of the total net increase between 1899 and 1918, the 
largest absolute gain was made in the east and west North Central 
States. In 1899 these last-named sections produced about 1.8 
poimds of butter to every pound that was produced in the remainder 
of the United States. This ratio steadily increased until 1918, 
when these sections produced about 3.4 poimds to every pound that 
was produced elsewhere. 

Types of creameries. — Since 1856 a large number of factories, or 
creameries, as they are called, have come into existence, but most of 
them are small and serve only the dairymen and farmers of the 
immediate community in which they are located. These are known 
as *4ocal creameries and are either organized on the cooperative 
plan or are operated by individuals. The cooperative creameries are 
generally stock companies organized by small dairy farmers in a 
community for the purpose of manufacturing theip milk or cream into 
butter. After a creamery of this class has been started a butter maker 
is employed, who, under the direction of the board of directors or 
some one designated by it, operates the plant. The members of the 
association supply the butter fat in the form of milk or cream, which 
is manufactured into butter and sold. After paying all expenses, 
the balance of sale receipts, or a portion of it, is distributed to the 
patrons on the basis of pounds of butter fat delivered. 

Variations in butter-iat production and other circumstances have 
called into, existence another type of creamery, known as the '^cen- 
tralizer.'' This type does not obtain its supply of raw material 
from one community only, but may gather it from a radius of as 
much as 500 miles. Local (cooperative or otherwise) creameries 
usually produce on the average from 50,000 pounds to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds a year, whereas the centralizers produce 
from 200,000 pounds to more than 21,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Among the large centralizers that produce between 10,000,000 and 
21,000,000 pounds are the Beatrice Creamery Co., the Fox River 
Qreamery Co. (absorbed by the Beatrice Creamery Co.), the Blue 
Valley Creamery Co., the Calif ornia Central Creameries and the 
Fairmont Creamery Co. 

There is no sharp division between the centralizing and the local 
creamery. The types shade into each other, the distinction being 
chiefly in the method of gathering butter fat. The local creamery, 
prevalent in areas of heavy production, obtains its butter fat princi- 
pally from producers near enough to deliver by wagon or automobile. 
The centralizing creamery, typical in light production districts, 
secures its butter fat — principfiUly railway delivered — ^from producers 
over a wide area. 

Factors determining quality of butter produced by local 
AND CENTRALIZING CREAMERIES. — ^The quality of butter has an impor- 
tant effect on its price. The conditions that determine the quality 
are, first and most important, the time elapsing between the pro- 
duction and consumption of the cream; second, the care taken in 
handling it; and, tlurd, the conditions under which production is 
carried on. 
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The cream deliveries at local creameries are usually made every 
time the farmer goes into town. The cream is seldom kept over two 
days, and in the summer, in districts of reasonably large production, 
daily deliveries are customary. The cream is tested and churned 
alxnost immediately upon delivery. CentraUzing creameries receive 
from all sources cream which is mixed in churning. Some of it may 
be held a week or longer before it goes to the factory. Two days is a 
conservative estimate of the minimum time that elapses between the 
piirchase and the churning of butter fat by large centralizers. 

The second element in determining the quaUty of butter is the care 
in handling the cream. The local creamery, receiving its butter fat 
principally by wagon or automobile, can take care (3 the cream in 
such a way as to safeguard the quality. The large creamery buys 
through coimtry agents, who may be anythiug from blacksmiths to 
bankers. Its cream is practicallj all smpped in and rims the risk 
common to any article in transit. Milk products are more easily 
affected under such circumstances than are other goods. 

The third factor named, conditions under which production is 
carried on, is one of importance at every stage in the buying, manu- 
facture, and consumption of dairy products, milk products are easily 
contaminated or spoiled. A weedy pasture, or a too-open onion bed., 
can affect the quality of cream and butter seripusly. Insanitary 
methods of keeping or handling cream may lower its quaUty before 
it reaches the buyer. 

The small creamery has the great advantage of direct contact with 
the producer. A dirty can or aji odor mat indicates improper 
handling is evident to the local creamery operator. He can instruct 
the producer how to care for his cream, or can make and adhere to 
price variations conforming with differences in quaUty. The local 
creamery encourages frequency of deliveries. These in turn result 
in higher prices to the producer and in a better quality of butter for 
the consumer. 

The centralizing creamery is handicapped by the indirect route 
through which it receives cream. Its agente do not know the 
creamery business, and have not the interest m a high quality of butter 
fat that the manufacturer has. This difference wifl be discussed later 
in connection with the *' station plan'' of buyiog cream (sec. 15). In 
general, the factors making for high quality in butter fat are all in 
favor of the local creamery. The reverse is true lq the manufacturing 

Erocess. The large creamery can pay enough to secure the best of 
utter makers. It can standardize its product and secure a steadier 
and more dependable market. It can, in part, make up in the process 
of manufacture for the poorer quality of its cream. It has better 
facilities for storage and better refrigeration in its plant. In brief, 
it has the advantages in every detail where superior technique in 
manufacture or greater working capital is of primary importance. 

Section 2. Hargarin. 

History. — In 1J869, shortly before the Franco-German War, 
Napoleon III, beheving that the scarcity of fat foods was under- 
mining the health and fighting strength of the French people, offered 
a prize to the person who would produce the best substitute for 
butter. Mfege-Mouri6s, the French chemist, won the prize. The 
process was as follows: A portion of the stearin was removed from 
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the best kidney fat, this latter then being melted, purified, cut into 
squares, tied in small cloths, and pressea. This gave 40 to 50 per 
cent stearin and 50 to 60 per cent oleo oil. From the oleo oil was 
made what was called oleomargarine.*^ 

The example which the French set in making oleomargarine was 
soon followed by other countries. Americans began to produce 
oleomargarine in the late seventies. It was made from beef fat, 
which was finely divided by a mincing machine, after which it was 
put in water-jacketed tanks and heated to a maximum temperature 
of 102° F. The impurities were allowed to settle with the water, 
and the clear yellow melted fat was then run off into wooden vessels 
and the stearm crystallized out. Thereupon the oleo was melted 
and churned up with milk. When well emulsified by running the 
chum at high speed, the other ingredients were added.*^ 

The fat of oleomargarine is derived entu-ely from annuals. In 
late years a large part of the product put on the market as oleomar- 
garine has contained a large percentage of vegetable oils, and should 
no longer be called ** oleomargarine," but simply ''margarin,'' as 
oleo oil forms only a small part of the ingredients used in making 
it. The production figures of margarin for 1918 show that out of 
a total output for the United States of 355,536,000^ pounds, only 
4,309,000 pounds, were made from animal fat exclusivelv. Of the 
remainder, 88,973,000 pounds were made exclusively of vegetable 
oils and 262,253,000 pounds of animal and vegetable oils combined 
(Appendix Table 18). 

Production of margarin. — ^Appendix Table 18 shows the pro- 
duction of the different kinds of margarin in the United- States for 
the years 1909, 1914, and 1916-1919, inclusive. 

According to this table, in 1914 the total production of margarin 
was about 141,000,000 poimds, which was 25,000,000 pounds, or 21.5 
per cent, more than was produced in 1909. Reliable data showing 
the different kinds of margarin manufactured could not be obtained 
for any year earUer than 1916. From 1916 to 1919 the total pro- 
duction increased from a little more than 202,000,000 pounds to 
more than 371,000,000 pounds, or nearly 84 per cent. The largest 
increase was in nut margarin. This product mcreased from a little 
less than 2,000,000 poimds to more than 142,000,000 pounds. Mar- 
garin made from animal fat decreased from 16,000,000 pounds to 
about 4,500,000 pounds. Margarin made from both animal and 
vegetable oils showed a substantial increase, rising from more than 
184,000,000 pounds to 224,000,000 pounds. 

During this same period (1916-1919) the production of farm and 
creamery butter increased from approximately 1,520,000,000 pounds 
to 1,558,000,000. Thus, the production of butter increased only 
about 38,000,000 pounds, or 2.5 per cent, while the production of 
margarin increased 169,000,000 pounds, or nearly 84 per cent. 

Comparison of the constttuents of butter and margarin. — 
Butter is composed largely of fat. It may or may not contain salt. 
A small amount of milk solids, not fat, is retained, and some moisture 
is incorporated in it. The proportions of the ingredients and con- 
stituents in butter are not constant. Various analyses of samples 

w E. S. Guthrie, The Book of Butter, pp. 220 and 221. 
" Ibid., pp. 221 and 223. 
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obtained from many creameries by the Department of Agriculture 
in conducting a series of tests showed widely differing results.^* The 
variation of lat in American creamery fcutter was from 73.49 to 87.39 
per cent, the average fat content being about 82 per cent. The average 
percentage of moisture in butter was found to be about 14 per cent, but 
varied anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent. The average curd content 
was approximately 1 per cent and salt about 2.5 per cent. The pro- 
portion of salt is governed to a large extent by the requirement of 
particular markets. 

The composition of mai^arin varies even more. There is no 
standard formula by which it is manufactured. It may be made 
entirely of oleo oil, as was the first margarin (called oleomargarine) 
manufactured; it may be made entirely of nut oil; or it may be a com- 
bination of these and other oils. Six large manufactiuing concerns 
showed the composition of their product over the same period to be 
as follows : ^^ 



Product. 


Com- 
pany 1. 


Com- 
pany 2. 


Com- 
pany 3. 


Com- 
pany 4. 


Com- 
pany 5. 


Com- 
pany 6. 


Oleo oil 


Per cefit. 
40 
28 
15 


Per cent. 
37 


Per cent: 
41 
4 
38 


Per cent. 
48 
6 
30 


Per cent. 

22 

17 

49 

2 

2 

8 


Per cent. 
35 


Lard 


30 


Cottonseed oil 


46 


20 


Milk solids 




Salt ; ; 


3 
14 


4 
13 


4 
13 


4 

12 


3 


Mo^ture 


12 






Tottd 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 







Section 3. Marketing of butter. 

Grading of butter. — ^During the early history of the butter in- 
dustry in the United States, marketing was principally of a local 
character. At the present time only a small part oi the butter pro- 
duced is consimied at the place where it is made or in the immediate 
viciuity. This necessitates the shipment of the greater part of the 
production to populous centers and its distribution to the consumer 
through various channels. The great distributing markets are Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and SanTrancisco. 

In the early days the quality of butter was exceedingly variable, 
due to the fact tnat the marfiets were not so critical as they are 
to-day. The growth of the centers of population developed large 
butter-distributing markets and definite tastes that resulted iu the 
systematic grading of butter. The grading did not come, however, 
until after the advent of the creamery. At tne present time there is no 
universal system of grading, although the same '* score card" is used 
throughout the country. Because of the absence of an established 
basis of inspection and clearly uniform standards there has been much 
confusion and difference of opiuion iu regard to the commercial in- 
spection of butter. In the larger and more important markets 
grades have been established, biit they have been interpreted in the 
light of local market requirements, and accordingly have been diffi- 
cmt of application by one unfamiliar with the particular quality 

*♦ U. S. Department of Agriculture, B. A. I. Bulletin No. 149j The Normal Composition of American 
Creamery Butter, Tables 1-8 and 9, pp. 10 and 12. 
" E. S. Guthrie, The Book of Butter, p. 223. 
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recjuirements peculiar to that market. In consequence, butter re- 
ceiving a certam grade or score in one market may be given a different 
grade or score in another market. 

At present there are several methods of grading butter. The score 
card method is the one most generally used. Under this method the 
score is made up of five factors with relative maximum weights as 
follows:^® 

Points. 

Flavor 45 

Body 25 

Color 15 

Salt 10 

Package 5 

Total 100 

While this method is easy and simple of application, it leads to 
grading or scoring wholly on a theoretical quality basis, and gives 
no recognition or consideration to the different market requirements. 
The Inore important wholesale markets use the card method in es- 
tablishing the score, but weight each factor according to the quality 
and the requirements for eacn grade peculiar to a given market. As 
a rule the creameries do not sell according to grade, as most of them 
manufacture but one grade of butter. Most oi the butter is accepted 
from creameries by wholesale receivers without inspection. Ii the 
price and general q^uality are satisfactory, no inspection is deemed 
necessary. In buying from creameries more attention is paid to 
quality when the market is weak and when prices are on the decline. 

Movement of butter from creamery to consumer. — ^There are 
many different channels through which butter passes from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. The large centralizers market their product 
through wholesale receivers, jobbers, and their own distributing agen- 
cies. The small local and cooperative creameries market meir 
product mainly through wholesale receivers. The general custom of 
the country creameries in shipping butter to large markets is to con- 
sign it to a wholesale receiver, or to contract with the receiver for 
the sale of the butter on the basis of the market quotation. Cream- 
eries, as a rule, have no written contracts with the wholesale receiv- 
ers to whom they send their butter, yet in most instances they estab- 
lish such close business relations that the receivers know upon whom 
they can depend for shipment. The producer is paid according to 
the quality of his butter on the basis of the wholesale market price 
on the day received. Often the receivers send out field representa- 
tives who visit creameries and solicit their output. At the same time 
thev make certain verbal arrangements as to the price they will pay 
if the butter is of a certain quality. The price ultimately paid, how- 
ever, is governed by the wholesale market. 

•Nearly all wholesale receivers do a jobbing business and sell to retail 
stores. Jobbers buy from wholesale receivers. They inspect the 
butter and buy only such grades as they require for their trade. 
There is a gro^4g teiadency Wong the lar^e creameries, and to some 
extent among the smaller, to distribute directly by establishing 
branch houses or by contracting with distributing agents to handle 
their goods in a certain territory. These branch distributing houses 
or agencies sell to retailers and large users, as grocery stores, chain 

i« E. S. Guthrie, The Book of Butter, p. 190. 
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stores, markets, wagon retailers, hotels, caf6s, restaurants, commis- 
saries, and Federal, State, and municipal institutions. 

Principal marketing companies. — ^As has been stated elsewhere 
in this report, no information could be secured from the large meat- 

Eacking companies in connection with this investigation. However, 
y combining data obtained in this and a former investigation it 
develops that in 1918 the largest marketers of butter were Swift & 
Co., Beatrice Creamery Co., and Armour & Co. 

The following table shows the principal marketers of butter in 
1918, the number of pounds sold, and the per cent of total creamery 
butter production of the United States sold by each company: 

Table 18. — Principal butter marketing companies, number of pounds sold, and per cent 
of total creoTnery butter produced in the United States, 1918. 



Company. 



Swift &C0.1 :.. 

Beatrice Creamery Co.« 

Armour &Co.i 

Blue Valley Creamery Co.« 

Wilson &C0.1 

Huiiter, Walton & Co.« 

Cudahy Packing Co.^ 

Total 

Total creamery butter produced in United States . 



Pounds. 


Per cent. 


66,621,000 


8.2 


3 61,635,000 


7.5 


51,016,000 


6.2 


26,484,000 


3.2 


< 21,665,000 


2.6 


20,276,000 


2.5 


16,760,000 


2.1 


264,357,000 


32.3 


818,175,000 


loao 



^ From report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Meat-Packing Industry, Part IV, p. 156. 
' From companies' schedules submitted to the Federal Trade Commission. 

* Includes the Fox River Butter Co.. which has been absorbed by the Beatrice Creamery Co. 

* Some duplication is involved in tois figure owing to inclusion of certain interplant shipments and 
shipments between plants and branch houses. 

It must be borne in mind that while these companies marketed or 
distributed butter, all of them, except Hunter, Walton & Co., were 
also producers or manufacturers. As no data could be obtained 
from the meat packers it is not known what proportion of the butter 
sold by them was produced in their own creameries. 

The Blue Valley Creamery Co. and the Beatrice Creamery Co. (in- 
cluding the sales of the Fox Kiver Butter Co.) sold respectively about 
67 and 92 per cent more than they produced. 

The foregoing table shows that seven companies marketed 
264,357,000 pounds, or more than 32 per cent of the total creamery 
butter production in 1918. Of this amount the four meat packers sold 
155,963,000 pounds, or nearly 19 per cent of the total production. ^^ 

Section 4. Storage of butter. 

While the butter industry can not in the strictest sense of the word 
be called seasonal, it has its periods of high and low production 
each year like the canned-milk industry. The season oi high pro- 
duction naturally occurs during the months when pasturage is good 
and milk production is high. When the supply oi raw milk begins 
to decrease, then the output of butter decreases also. Butter pro- 
duction is usually highest in the late spring or early summer and is 
usually lowest dining the winter months. The high and low seasons 
of butter production roughly coincide with the seasons of high and 

^' A mwe detailed discussion of the character and extent of the meat packers' activity in the distribution 
of butter is given in the report of the Federal Trade Commission on tne Meat Packing Industrj^ Pt. IV, 
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low canned-milk production (Ch. 11, sec. 8, and Appendix Table 14). 
The production of creamery butter by months could not be obtained 
for any year earlier than 1918. The following table shows by months 
the production for the years 1918 and 1919: 

Table 19. — ProdueCiono/creamenj butter, by montJu, 1918 and 1919.' 







Creamery butter. 




llatth. 


WIS 1W» 




Pamds. 


sra' 


Fonnda. 


Pwcent 




■ is 

Satsts 
<5,e3i 

11,S63 


6.8 
i.7 


62,198,957 

ill 

egMKK 

SS,Ta,5B7 


6.1 




















































7B3,27S,3l» 


100.0 


mm,i*o 









I From Dflpartmeiit of AErknltora, Uatket Reporter, Apr. 3, 1920, Tbase figures are esUm&ted, repre- 
senting 90 or 9S per eent of we total productton in the United States, and therefore da not agree with Bgures 
In Appendix Table 16. 

Because of the high production during the grass season it becomes 
necessary, in order to insure an adequate and imiform supply through- 
out the year, to store large quantities during the season when pro- 
duction 18 large. Moat of the buying for storage takes place during 
May, June, July, and August, when production is greatest and prices 
are lowest. As the supply of fresh butter diminishes the storage 
stocks are drawn upon to meet the shortage, and by the end of April 
these stocks are nearly depleted (Appendix Table 19) . 

While butter held in storage deteriorates '* to a certain extent, yet 
its value as an article of food is not materially affected when held at 
proper temperatures for a reasonable length ot time. Butter may be 
held in storage for a year but the average time is about six or seven 
months. The maximum storage period in the States that have legis- 
lation on the subject is 12 months. 

CoiJ>-aTORAQE HOLDINGS OP CREAMEHT BUTTEE, — Siuce 1916, BS 

was shown in section 1, creamery production has surpassed farm 
production, but in no year has farm production fallen below 40 per 
cent of the production of the country as a whole. Notwithstanding 
the lai^e proportion of farm butter produced, little or none of this 
butter, unless processed or renovated, goes into storage. The great 
bulk of storage butter is creamery production, except some small 
quantities of "packing stock butter," which is held for makii^ 
renovated or process butter or for bakers' stock. Appendix Table 19 
shows the storage holdings of creamery butter by months for the 
years 1914-1919. The following table presents the same data for 
1918 and 1919: 

" The deterioration which takes place is chlefiy In Bavor, color, and texture. 
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Tablb 20. — Cold-storage holdings of creamery butter ^ by rnorUhs^ as reported to the Bureau 

of Markets, 1918 and 1919. 



Month. 




January 

February . . 

March , 

April , 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 
December. 



Pounds. 
50,725,766 
26,617,921 
18,808,303 
14,628,544 
9,536,225 
12,697,514 
49, 140, 448 
88,304,925 
99,334,448 
87,883,236 
80,873,630 
66,110,621 



1919 



Pounds, 

43,909,707 

36,776,617 

24,191,417 

11,909,323 

9,658,928 

29,434,782 

90, 158, 103 

123,545^670 

131,388,414 

121,816,159 

100,474,073 

73,654,085 



prices, 



Section 6. Eelation of storage of creamery butter to 

Effect of storage on prices. — Under the natural conditions of 
production and consumption of butter, the price would be low in the 
summer season and hign dming the winter season. The storage of 
butter is instrumental m carrying over a portion of the high summer 

Eroduction to the low production season in the winter. Storage, 
esides distributing production over the year^ also has the effect of 
equalizing prices. Prices are naturally low in time of plenty and 
high in time of scarcity. Storage, then, serves to equalize, not only 
the supply between dinerent seasons but also the level of prices paid 
by the consumer throughout the year. 

Appendix Table 20 shows the average monthly wholesale price of 
butter, creamery extra, at Chicago and New Yort for the years 1913 
to 1919, inclusive. The following table shows the average yearly 
wholesale price for the same markets and years: 

Table 21. — Average yearly wholesale prices of butter {creamery extra) per pound at New 

York ana Chicago, 1913-1919.^ 





Year. 


Chicago. 


New York. 


1913 




Cents. 
31.04 
28.73 
28.36 
32.54 
41.11 
49.46 
58.44 


Cents. 
32.25 


1914 ;:;...::;;;;;. ^.:::;^:::^i::i;i:^:; "":";":";;;;;;; " 


29.93 


1915... 


29.88 


1916.... ;;.;.; ; '.■.'....'...*.*. '*■.*'.'. 


34.09 


1917 ■ 


42.67 


1918 


51.63 


1919 


60.76 


\, 





^ War Industries Board, Bulletin 21, Prices of Poultry and Dairy Products, pp. 18-19. 

During most of the year 1914 (the year of greatest creamery butter 
production to that date) the average monthly price of butter was 
below that of the previous year (Appendix Tabfe 20). An inexpli- 
cable movement of^prices occurred in 1915, when in both the Chicago 
and New York markets a decline took place in August (the period 
when butter production is decUning and the movements into storage 
are heavy). In all the other, years presented in Appendix Table 20 
the August price shows an advance over that of Jufy. In the New 
York market the decline was from 27.03 cents in July to 26 cents in 
August, and in the Chicago market from 26.06 cents m July to 24.43 
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cents in August. This peculiarity was not due to large quantities of 
butter being imported, as the imports fell from 7,131,000 pounds 
in 1914 to 1,397,000 pounds in 1915. During the period of low prices 
(July-November, 1915) the imports amoimted to only 14 per cent of 
the year's total, while in the previous year they amounted to 29 per 
cent of the total. On the other hand, exports were much higher 
than in 1914, being 17,943,000 pounds in 1915 as against 3,688,000 
pounds in 1914 (Appendix Table 21). No production figures for 
1915 are available, so that it can not be oetermined whether or 
not this anomalous price movement is attributable to an imusual 
output. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the exports in 1915 moved during the period 
of low prices (July-November) . Butter did not begin to move from 
storage imtil the price began to rise. In December the price reached 
a higher level than for the same month the previous year, and butter 
moved from storage more rapidly than for the same period in either 
1913 or 1914. 

In 1918 the production of creamery butter increased over the pre- 
vious year by 79,000,000 pounds. Notwithstanding this increased 
production, less butter moved into storage than durmg the years of 
decreased production. During this year the exports increased to 
26,194,000 pounds, or more than three and one-half times what they 
were in 1917 (Appendix Table 21). Butter prices continued to in- 
crease during this year. The average yearly wholesale price was 20 
per cent hi^er for Chicago and 21 per cent higher for New York 
than it was the preceding year. 

Section 6. Consumption of bntter and margarin. 

The following table shows the per capita production and consump- 
tion of butter and margarin for specified years from 1909 to 1919: 

Table 22. — Per capita prodvjction and consumption of butter and margarin in the United 

States, 1909, 1914, and 1916-1919} 



Year. 


1 

Production per capita. 


Consumption per capita. 


Butter. 


Margarin. 


Total. 


Butter. 


Margarin. 


Total. 


1909 


Pounds, 
17.61 
16.49 
15.09 
15.36 
14.80 
14.85 


Pounds. 
1.26 
1.45 
2.01 
2.85 
3.43 
3.54 


Pounds. 
18.87 
17.94 
17.10 
18.21 
18.23 
18.39 


Pounds. 
17.67 
16.60 
14.86 
15.25 
14.63 
14.51 


Pounds. 
1.23 
1.42 
1.95 
2.81 
3.35 
3.32 


Pounds, 
18.90 


1914 

1916 

1917 

1918 


18.02 
16.81 
18.06 
17.98 


1919 


17.83 







1 In order to obtain the figures for the consumption of butter, imports and stocks at the beginning of the 
year were added to production, and exports and stocks at the end of the year were subtracted. Tl^same 
procedure was followed for margarin, except that stocks were not considered. In 1909 and 1914 the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen's Association storaee figures were taken as 80 per cent of the total stocks on hand at 
the beginningand end of the year. In 1916-1919 the cold-storage figures of the Bureau of Markets were used. 
Stocks of margarin were not obtained by the Bureau of Markets because they were relatively small. The 
consumption figures probably include all the shipments to United States military forces. Information 
obtained from tne Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce indicates that whue some shipments to 
military forces may have been included in their figures not very many of such shipments are reccmied. 

The average per capita consumption of butter was less than 15 
pounds when the manufacture of oleoniargarine was first introduced 
into the United States in the late seventies. This average contin- 
ued to increase until the peak of consumption was reached about 
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1900, when the average consumption was about 19^ pounds per per- 
son.** The peak of per capita production was also apparently 
reached in this year when the average was a small fraction of a poimd 
above consumption.^ Thereafter the per capita consmnption was 
slightly imder production, with the exception of 1909 and 1914, when 
consumption was slightly above production. While the per capita 
production and consumption of butter closely approximated each 
other after 1900, the average appears to have steadily declined in 
each case. In 1919 the per capita production of butter for the United 
States was 14.85 pounds ana the average consumption was 14.51 
pounds. At the time the per capita production and consumption was 
at its highest mark the wholesale quotation on the New Yotk market 
for '* extra'' grade of creame^ butter was low, averaging between 22 
and 23 cents per pound.^^ With the decrease in per capita produc- 
tion and consumption the trend of prices has been upward, until in 
1919 the average wholesale price in the New York market was about 
60 cents per pound. 

While the production of factory butter has more than doubled since 
1899, the year in which the largest per capita consmnption occurred, 
the increase in the total production of butter, farm and factory, has 
not kept pace with the increasing population. It increased from 
1,491,753,000 pounds in 1899 to approximately 1,558,907,000 pounds 
in 1919, an increase of 67,154,000 pounds, or only 4.5 per cent. 
During the same period the population increased from 76,303,290 to 
approximately 105,003,065, an increase of 28,699,775, or 37.6 per 
cent. The increase in butter production averaged only a little more 
than 2 pounds per capita of increase in population. 

Although the decline in the per capita production and consumption 
of butter from 1916 to 1919 was slignt, the increase in the per capita 
production and consumption of margarin was marked during the 
same period.^^ The average per capita production increased from 
2.01 pounds in 1916 to 3.54 pounds in 1919, and the average con- 
sumption increased from 1.95 pounds to 3.32 pounds. 

Section 7. Exports and imports of bntter. 

In comparison with the entire butter production of the United States 
the quantity of butter, exported or imported has been very small. 
Both exports and imports have been variable, and in normal years 
have depended almost wholly upon the relation of domestic prices to 
those in foreign markets. Imports and exports by years since 1910 
are given in Appendix Table 22. 

For the year ending June 30, 1915, the quantity of butter exported 
was greater by more than 166 per cent than in 1914, and in 1917 it 
had exceeded the 1914 figures by more than 626 per cent. In 1918 
the exports of butter decreased until they were only about 380 per 
cent greater than the 1914 figure. In 1919, it will be noticed that 
exports again increased heavily and that at the same time imports 
niore than doubled over the preceding year (Appendix Table 22). 

*• Pirtle, T. R., Trend of the Butter Industry in the United States and other Countries, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Circular No. 70, fig. 24, p. 20. 
"•Ibid., pp. 20-21. 
" Figures for margarin for the earlier years are not available. 
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For the calendar year of 1919 the exports of butter from the United 
States amounted to 34,556,232 pounds, while imports increased from 
1,655,449 pounds in 1918 to 9,497,531 poimds in 1919 (Appendix 
Table 21). This remarkable increase in imports might be attributed 
largely to the forei^ exchange situation. With American dollars 
commanding a premium throughout the world it was obviously good 
business for foreign butter manufacturers to sell their products in 
the United States. The eflfect of this exchange situation was also 
reflected in a decrease of American butter exports, as they dropped 
from 22,986,294 pounds during the first seven months of 1919 to 
15,529,271 pounds during the m^t seven months of 1920. However, 
the total imports of butter were so small in comparison with the 
total consumption that its effect on the situation in this country was 
negUgible. In no single year did it amount to more than one-half of 
1 per cent of the total consumption. 

As a factor in the butter export trade of the world the United States 
was unimportant, as it furnished less than 1 per cent of the butter 
going into the world trade. Prior to the war, m 1913, Denmark and 
Russia suppUed more than haK of the butter on the international 
market, furnishing 27.9 per cent and 23.8 per cent, respectively. 
The other principal exporters of butter, in the order of their impor- 
tance in the world markets, were as follows :^^ 

Per cent. 

Netherlands 11. 3 

Australia 10. 6 

Sweden 6. 5 

France 6. 

New Zealand 5. 8 

The United Kingdom is the greatest market for butter moving in 
international trade. It took during 1913, the last year for which 
reliable figures are available, 64.4 per cent of all the butter moving in 
the world markets. Germany was the only other country largely 
dependent on foreign suppUes. It received 17 per cent of all exported 
butter in 1913. 

Section 8. Investment in butter industry. 

Scope of survey. — The information presented regarding the 
investments and profits in the butter industry was returned on 
schedules preparea by the Commission and has not been verified 
by an examination of the companies^ books. These companies 
which submitted data represented only a minor part of the factory 
production of the country, ranging from 15.4 per cent in 1914 to 
26.7 per cent in 1918, and not all the companies represented in the 
foregoing percentages submitted complete reports. Those which 
did report, however, may be considered fairly typical of the industry 
as a whole, as they include the most representative of the cen- 
tralizers and the cooperatives. Operations for the five years 
1914-1918, inclusive, are covered. Certain adjustments and cor- 
rections have been made through correspondence, and certain 
companies rendering incomplete returns were eliminated altogether 
from the tabulations. With the exception of the cooperative 
'— T — " 

M These figures are taken from the Department of Agriculture Circular No. 70 and are based on the total 
quantity of butter moving in export trade. 
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creameries, only a small percentage of the companies included 
in the tabulations were engaged solely in the manufacture and sale of 
butter. The cooperative companies were small producers and, 
although the returns covered 73 of their plants in 1918 against 111 
centrauzers, their production was less than 9 per cent of the total 
production of all companies reporting to the Commission in that year. 

The results for both groups inclucfe about one-quarter of the total 
creamery production of the United States in 1918. About 24 per 
cent (200,000,000 poimds) of the total production is represented 
in the returns of tne 111 centralizers. Over 2 per cent (18,500,000 
poimds) of the total production was made by the reporting cooper- 
atives. The results for centralizers represent not less tnan 75 per cent 
of the estimated centralizing production. A very large proportion 
of the total production in the hands of the cooperatives and small 
local creameries is therefore not represented in the figures. 

Most of the centraUzing creameries were engaged primarily in the 
manufacture and sale of butter, but a large number of them either 
handled produce, made ice cream, or did a cold-storage business. 
While the accoimting systems of most of the centralizers, which sent 
in complete returns, enabled them to show the costs of manufacturing 
and selling butter, separate from the costs of their other departments, 
it was found impossible to allocate the various items of investments to 
the various departments. For this reason the return on investment 
will be shown for the business as a whole except for the few companies 
whose business was wholly or almost wholly that of manufacturing 
and selling butter. 

Table 23 shows for the years 1914-1918 the total number of plants 
and the total production of butter in the United States, together with 
the number oi plants reporting to the Commission — both cooperative 
and centralizer — and their production.^^ It also shows the ratios of 
the number of plants reporting and their production to the total 
number of plants and the total production. 

Table 23. — Number and production of creamery plants reported and reporting ^ together 

with proportion of number and production^ 1914-1918. 







[Ponnds expressed in 


thousands.] 












1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 




Plants. 


Pounds 


Plants. 


Pounds 


Plants. 


Pounds 


Plants. 


Pounds 
737,277 


Plants. 


Ponnds 


Totals reported for Unit- 
ed States a. 


4,356 


769,810 


(«>) 


(6) 


3,854 


760,031 


o, jWO 


4,118 


818,175 






Reporting : c 

CooDeratives 


38 
68 


8,084 
110,239 


47 
80 


10,133 
132,331 


56 

87 


13,014 
165, 176 


63 
96 


13,181 
177,336 


73 
111 


18,516 


Centralizers 


200,269 






Total 


106 
2.4 


118,323 
15.4 


127 


142,4^ 


143 

3.7 


178,190 
23.4 


159 
4.0 


190,617 

25.8 


184 
4.5 


218,785 


Pw cent of total rQ)orting 


26.7 











o The total number of plants and total pounds produced in the United States for 1914 were taken from 
the Census of Manufactures, 1914, vol. II, Table 1, p. 341. and Table 19, p. 353, and for the other years from 
Dairy Production Reports of the Bureau of Markets. Whey butter is not included in the poundages. 

^ Figures not available. 

c Reporting to the Commission. 

" Owin^ to failure of some companies to make full returns, the detailed figures in subsequent tabulations 
do not always include {^ of the companies making returns. 
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In 1914 the reporting companies represented only 2.4 per cent of 
the total number of plants m operation, but, on the other Wd, thev 
represented 15.4 per cent of the total production. No data were avail- 
able on total plants or production for 1915, but in 1916 and 1917 
3.7 per cent and 4 per cent of the plants in operation produced 23.4 
per cent and 25.8 per cent of the total production. In 1918 the re- 
porting plants constituted 4.5 per cent of the total with a production 
which amounted to 26.7 per cent of the total produced in that year. 
From the data in this table it can be safely assumed that with the 
exception of the butter manufactured in the centralizing plants of 
some of the great meat packers the great bulk of the butter not in- 
cluded in the figures reported to the Commission was manufactured 
in small local and cooperative creameries. 

It is believed that geographically also the figures are fairly repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole. The following statement shows 
the number of States represented by the companies the reports of 
which were used : 



Year. 


States 
repre- 
sented by 
coopera- 
tives. 


States 
repre- 
sented by 
oentral- 
Izers. 


1914 




7 

9 

13 

15 

16 


18 


1915 


20 


1916 


22 


1917 


22 


1918 


23 







Consolidated balance sheets of the industry. — The balance 
sheets of those companies which submitted complete returns to the 
Commission are presented in the consolidated form in Appendix 
Tables 23 (centraUzers) and 24 (cooperatives), and while these 
figures do not give as complete a picture as those presented in the 
discussion of the canned-milk industry, they are probably as repre- 
sentative. The consoUdated figures for the cooperatives are pre- 
sented separately from those of the centralizers. Both cover the 
five-year period from 1914 to 1918, inclusive. The figures are taken 
as 01 the close of the business year. Some companies did not close 
their books on a calendar year basis. Where this was the case the 
figures were included in that calendar year which comprehended the 
greatest number of months of the company's business year. 

With the exception of the centralizing plants of the large meat 
packers, Appendix Table 23 can be assumed to be representative of 
the financial status of butter ^'centralizers'' in the five years under 
review. This assumption is based on the fact that the centralizing 
plants which reported, though comprising less than 3 per cent of the 
total plants in the country m 1916 to 1918, produced nearly 22 per 
cent of the production in 1916 and 24 per cent m the other years. No 

{)roportion could be determined for 1915, as total production figures 
or the country as a whole were not available. In 1914 about 1.5 
per cent of the total plants produced 14 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the cooperative plants that reported did 
not form in any year as much as 2 per cent of the total number of 
plants in the country, nor did they produce as much as 2 per cent 
of the total production, except in 1918. 
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Certain significant features shown by these balance sheets warrant 
the following deductions as to financial changes from year to year 
which are of general application to the business of centraJizers. The 
consolidated balance sheets show — 

(1) An increasing proportion of securities and good will among 
the assets, and a decreasmg proportion of fixed assets over the five 
years. Good will in 1918, however, aggregated only about 5 per 
cent of the total assets. 

(2) An increasing proportion of liabilities (accounts and notes 
payable and bonds and mortgages), ranging from about 19 per cent 
m 1914 to about 30 per cent in 1918, offset by a decreasing proportion 
of net worth (from about 80 per cent in 1914 to about 70 per cent in 
1918). In other words, the growing business of the centralizers 
during the war was financed more bv borrowed money than by new 
contrmutions on the part of stockholders. 

(3) A surplus that remained relatively stationarv, comprising 
about 21 per cent of total liabilities and net worth in both 1914 and 
1918. 

On the whole the balance sheets of the cooperatives show a rela- 
tively higher proportion of their total assets in fixed form than those 
of the centralizers. Moreover, the cooperatives have no good will 
included in their assets. In so far as they are representative the 
cooperatives show in all years a much higher ratio oi liabilities other 
than proprietorship to net worth than do the centralizers. These 
liabihties, however, are all in the form of accounts payable, pre- 
sumably noninterest bearing, no notes, bonds, or mortgages being 
found m the accounts of the companies consolidated. Of great 
interest is the steady growth of the surplus account among the 
cooperatives. This increased from 4 per cent of liabilities and net 
worth in 1914 to 22 per cent in 1918. If this growth reflects that of 
the cooperatives as a whole, it indicates an increasing financial 
stabihty in cooperative butter manufacturing. 

Some of the centralizers making complete balance sheet returns 
did not return full information as to profit and loss statements. For 
coinparative purposes, therefore, Appendix Table 25 presents the 
eonsoUdated oalance sheets of those centralizers which returned 
complete profit and loss statements and Appendix Table 26 the 
eonsoUdated balance sheets for those of this group whose butter 
business comprises 90 per cent or more of the total business done. 

Gross and net investment of centralizers. — In presenting 
investment in the butter industry for the purpose of showing its 
relation to earnings, cooperatives were omitted. A large part of 
factory or creamery butter was made in cooperative plants which, 
while reporting the investment, did not show any comparable figures 
for eammgs, in that the profits of the companies included a return 
for milk. The f armer^s check covered both his butter fat shipped to 
the creamery and the profit on the sale of the manufactured product. 
In consequence the investment of these organizations is not shown,, 
since it is not possible to determine the returns earned. 

In the centralizer group this problem does not arise. In view of 
the fact, however, that certain of the centralizers reported invest- 
ments adequately, where they did not report earnings, Appendix 
Table 27 shows for 1914-1918 the gross and net investment of the 

55906°— 21 G 
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same groups of companies whose balance sheets are* presented in 
Appendix Tables 25 and 26. 

The net investment includes net worth less that part of good will, 
etc., for which no cash or property was expended, the part lor which 
cash or property was paia, of course, being allowed. Gross invest- 
ment is arrived at by adding borrowed money to net investment. 
Net investment represents the stockholders' equity in the business, 
while gross investment represents the total investment in the indus- 
try, "vmether the property is owned by stockholders or loaned by 
banks and bondholders. No attempt has been made to increase 
gross investment by adding the value of property leased to the 
industry by landlords. So far as shown by tne companies reporting 
to the Commission, this item is very small, and its enect on the finm 
results would be negligible. 

The abrupt increase in the item of good will, etc., in 1918 for all 
centralizers does not represent actual investment, but was due to the 
fact that one concern whose patents and trade-marks cost $17,000 
originally, wrote them up to more than $1,500,000. The investment 
as shown includes the item of securities, and also includes the invest- 
ment in businesses other than butter. At a later point, when the 
earnings from operations are related to investment, the item of securi- 
ties will be eliminated. 

Appendix Table 28 shows that the net investment for 5 companies 
in 1914 was $1,171,185 and that for 12 companies in 1918 it was 
$3,388,768. The ratio of net investment to gross investment in the 
former year was over 97 per cent; in the latter only 85. This decline 
in the ratio of net to gross investment is due to a steady increase in 
the proportion of notes pavable. In 1914 this item amounted to less 
than 3 per cent of the total investment; in 1918 to 15 per cent. This 
would indicate that this group of companies was using relatively 
more borrowed capital. The gross investment in 1914 for 5 com- 
nies with a production of 24,713,342 pounds was $1,206,347. In 
1918 it was $3,997,687 for 12 companies, with a production of 49,574,- 
381 pounds. This represents an increase in investment of from nearly 
5 cents per pound to more than 8 cents per pound. 

Section 9. Earnings of the industry. 

Gross and net profit. — Appendix Table 29 shows the earnings 
of those centralizing butter companies whose investment was given 
in Appendix Table 27. Net sales, cost of sales,^* and gross profit 
on butter are first shown, profits from other departments and 
other income are added, and net and gross profit on the total business 
finally presented. It is not possible to show the net profit on butter 
because it is not known what proportion of the interest paid should 

Eroperly be charged against the butter department. Net profit, as 
ere defined, represents earnings after the deduction of interest but 
before allowance has been made for income and excess-profits taxes. 
Gross profit, as here defined, includes net profit plus interest. There 
were a few companies that did not or could not report interest sep- 
arately. The effect that such interest figiu'es would have on tne 
final result, however, is negligible, as the amount of borrowed capital 
in each case is very small. 

The data, as presented in Table 29, show that the net sales value 
m 1918 was more than 266 per cent (approximateljr $80,000,000) 
greater than that of 1914. There was little difference in the relation 

24 Cost of sales of butter includes manufacturing expense and a proportion of the overhead expense. 
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of cost of sales to butter sales between 1914 and 1918. Thegreatest 
per cent of gross profit on sales, 3.6, was made in 1916. Tne table 
also shows tne relative importance of nonbutter departments in the 
companies whose figures are there consolidated. In 1914, the gross 
income from other departments was less than half as great as that 
from butter, while in 1918 there was very httle difference between the 
two. The fact that in 1918, 11.6 per cent of the gross profit repre- 
sented interest paid, while in 1914 interest paid amounted to only 
3.4 per cent of the gross profit, indicates, as previously shown in 
Appendix Table 28, that a higher proportion of borrowed capital 
was used in the conduct of the Dusiness in the later years either for 
side lines, butter production, or both. 

Appendix Table 30 presents the earnings of those companies whose 
butter business constitutes more than 90 per cent of then* total busi- 
ness and whose investment is shown in Appendix Table 28. The 
results, however, so far as the relation between gross profit and sales 
are concerned, are very similar to those of all centralizers without 
reference to volume of business, as was shown in the preceding Ap- 
pendix Table 29. The highest percentage of gross profit on s2es is 
shown in 1914, and although the largest gross profit on butter is 
shown in 1918, this latter year shows the smallest percentage of 
return on sales. The proportion of interest paid to total gross profits 
as shown for these companies is much less than that shown in Appen- 
dix Table 29 for all centralizers. 

Rates of return on investment. — Table 24 shows the rate of 
profit, both gross and net, for all the centralizer companies submit- 
ting complete returns and for both companies whose butter business 
constituted above and those less than 90 per cent of their total 
business. 

Table 24. — Consolidated investments, earnings, and rates of earnings of centralizing 

butter companies, 1914^1918. 



Item. 



AU companies repcntinc;: 
. Number of compames.... 

Per cent of United States 
production 

Gross investment 

Gross profit 

Percent 

Net investment 

Net profit * 

Per cent 

Companies with 90 per cent 
OT mwe of butter business: 

Number of companies 

Per cent of r^orted pro- 
duction 

Gross investment 

Gross profit 

Percent 

Net investment 

N et profit 

Percent 

Companies with less than 90 
pw cent butter business: 

Number of compames. ... 

Per cent of reported pro- 
duction 

Gross investment 

Gross profit 

Percent 

Net investment 

Net profit 

Per cent 



1918 



34 

21.5 
130,850,335 
$5,134,525 

16.6 

$24,495,319 

$4,537,956 

18.5 



12 

24.8 

$3,997,687 

$675,327 

16.9 

$3,388,767 

$665,871 

19.7 



22 

75.2 

$26,852,648 

$1,459,198 

16.6 

$21,106,551 

$3,882,086 

18.4 



1917 



27 

20.0 

$27,381,296 

$3,595,138 

13.1 

$21,155,091 

$3,158,992 

14.9 



9 

24.1 

$3,322,625 

$631,133 

19.0 

$2,938,057 

$620,977 

21.1 



18 

75.9 

$24,058,671 

$2,964,006 

12. 3 

$18,217,(»4 

$2,538,015 

13.9 



1916 


1915 


1914 


24 


19 


14 


18.1 

$22,411,209 

$3,755,833 

16.8 

$19,465,120 

$3,555,937 

lao 


0) 

$17,192,108 

$1,732,139 

10.1 

$14,281,286 

$1,573,710 

11.0 


9 3 

$12,070,014 

$1,494,375 

12.4 

$10,472,615 

$1,443,312 

13.8 


9 


8 


5 


24.2 

$2,715,923 

$620,312 

22.8 

$2,419,234 

$616,865 

25.5 


22.4 

$2,074,774 

$376,793 

18.1 

$1,940,861 

$375,575 

19.3 


22.4 

$1,206,347 

$373,300 

39.9 

$1,171,185 

$371,147 

31.7 


l''» 


11 


9 


75.8 

$19,695,286 

$3,135,521 

15. 9 

$17,035,885 

$2,939,072 

17.3 


77.6 

$15,117,334 

$1,355,345 

9.0 

$12,340,425 

$1,198,135 

9.7 


77.6 

$10,863,667 

$1,121,074 

10.3 
$9,301,430 
$1,072,165 

11.5 



Average 

for, 
five years. 



$109,904,962 
$15,712,009 

14.3 
$89,859,431 
$14,269,907 

15.9 



$13,317,356 
$2,676,865 

20.1 
$11,858,104 
^,650, 435 

22.4 



$96,587,605 
$13,035,143 

13.5 
$78,001,325 
$11,619,471 

14.9 



^ No figures available for 1915, 
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The combined figures for all the companies reportmg show a range 
of gross return on gross investment from 10.1 per cent in 1915 to 
16.8 per cent in 1916. The net return on net investment was some- 
what greater, ranging from 11 per cent in 1915 to 18.5 per cent in 
1918. The most profitable periods for all companies combined were 
1916 and 1918, in which years the per cent of profit was approxi- 
mately the same. The average rates of profit for the five-year 
periodf were 14.3 per cent on gross investment and 15.9 per cent 
on net investment. 

The returns as shown by all companies reporting can not be taken, 
however, as representative of the butter industry. Most of the 
companies represented are engaged in other lines of business, and 
the ngures shown cover their business as a whole because, as stated 
before, a segregation of the butter department from the other depart- 
ments could not be made. Appendix Table 29 shows that the gross 
profit from departments other than butter comprised from 29 to 
44.7 per cent of the total gross profit over the years in question. 
The profits of the companies whose butter business constituted 90 
per cent or more of the whole are presented in Table 24 and Appen- 
dix Table 30. The companies in this latter tabulation are with but 
few exceptions exclusively butter manufacturers and comprise about 
one-fourth of the production represented by the companies presented 
in the first part of Table 24 and in Appendix Table 29. In no 
year does the gross profit from the ''other departments'' of these 
companies exceed 13 per cent of the total, and the average for the 
five-year period amounts to only 8.8 per cent of the total (Appendix 
Table 30) . 

The data presented in Table 24 show that the companies that 
confined their business to the manufacture and sale of butter re- 
ceived much greater returns on invested capital than those which 
conducted a mixed business. The most profitable year was 1914, 
when they showed a profit of 30.9 per cent and 31.7 per cent on gross 
and net mvestment, respectively. The next most profitable year 
was 1916, when profits of 22.8 per cent and 25.5 per cent on these 
respective investments were shown. It is quite significant that 
these years of highest return on investment were the years of lowest 
gross profit from '^ other departments,^' as the latter amounted to 
only 4.9 per cent of total gross profits in 1916 and 5 per cent of the 
total in 1914 (Appendix Table 30). The least profitable year was 
1918, when the gross profit on investment amounted to 16.9 per 
cent (Table 24). In tnis year the net return on net investment 
was 19.7 per cent, a trifle mgher than in 1915. The average return 
for the five-year period was 20.1 per cent and 22.4 per cent on gross 
and net investment, respectively. The foregoing figures on com- 

Eanies whose business consists of 90 per cent or more of butter, 
owevpr, do not represent a purely manufacturer's profit, as there 
is included in the compilation one large company tnat distributed 
a part of its output at retail besides purchasing for distribution the 
output of other plants. By the elimination of the investment and 
profit figures of tnis company from the figures, as shown in Table 24, 
the strictly manufacturing profits of the companies whose business 
was almost entirely butter were as follows: 
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. 


Year. 


Per cent 
of gross 
profit 
on gross 
invest- 
ment. 


Per cent 
of net 
profit 
on net 
invest- 
ment. 


1918 


13.3 
14.6 
22.6 
10.6 
23.5 


15.4 


1917 


16.6 


1916 


25.3 


1915 


10.7 


1914 


24.9 








Average 


15.7 


17.6 







While the data submitted by the 90 per cent butter companies 
reporting to the Commission show that tney made a rate of return 
on investment considerably larger than that of the canned-milk 
manufacturers, the figures do not indicate that the European war 
affected the butter industry as advantageously as the canned-milk 
industry. This is especially true if the year 1914 be considered as 
typical of prewar profits. The following statement shows the gross 
and net profit on mvestment of canned-milk manufacturers and 90 
per cent butter manufacturers for the years 1914-1918, inclusive: 



1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 





Canned milk. 


Butter. 


Year. 


Gross 
profit. 


Net 
profit. 


Gross 
profit. 


Net 
profit. 




Per cent. 
12.7 
11.9 
19.6 
20.0 
8.8 


Per cent. 
12.8 
11.9 
19.7 
23.5 
9.5 


Per cent. 
30.9 
18.1 
22.8 
19.0 
16.9 


Per cent. 
31.7 




19.3 




25.5 




21.1 




19 7 






Average 


14.3 


15.5 


20.1 


22.4 







Rates of return, by size groups, of 90 per cent butter 
COMPANIES. — ^A presentation by size groups of the rates of earning 
of all the companies that reported, so that, the part of their business 
confined to butter might be studied separately, could not be made. 
While the sales of butter and earnings on butter could be obtained 
separately, it was impossible to get the investment in each part of 
the business. 

Table 25, however, presents separately, according to size, the 
results for 12 companies making returns for 1918, 90 per cent or more 
of whose business was butter. These companies have been arranged 
according to size of sales, and it so happens that they also fall in 
order according to size of production. 

The table presents the costs, prices, and profits of 12 centrahzing 
butter companies, 90 per cent or more of whose business is butter, 
for the year 1918. The costs range from 44.5 cents per poimd to 
50.9 cents per pound. In the profits column the range extends 
from a profit of 7.6 cents per pound for one company to a loss of 
1.02 cents for another. 

Relative to the first company in the table, it should be noted 
that the business differed in several important particulars from 
that of all the other companies listed, so that the results which are 
tabulated for it are not strictly comparable. 
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Table 25. — Costy prices^ and profits of 12 centralizing butter companies^ 90 per cent or 

more of whose hiLsiness is butter, in order of sales, 1918. 

[Expressed in cents per pound of butter produced.] 



Size of company .» 



1- 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 ^ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Cost.' 


Selling 
price. 


Profit. 


Gross 

invest- 
ment.* 


46.600 


49.028 


2.428 


5.684 


48.354 


48.557 


.203 


5.421 


46.227 


47.385 


1.158 


6.379 


49.240 


47.389 


« 1.851 


10.136 


48.154 


4a 936 


.782 


5.048 


47.155 


47. 917 


.762 


4.565 


44.522 


45.485 


.963 


12.401 


46.977 


47. 6n 


.694 


4.304 


48.407 


48.776 


.369 


2.396 


47.584 


55.200 


7.616 


25.942 


50.906 


49.885 


< 1.021 


16.608 


45. 767 


47.608 


1.841 


8.749 



Percent 
of profit. 



42.7 

3.7 

1&2 

<ia3 

15.5 
16.7 
7.8 
16.1 
1&4 
2ki 
«6.1 
2L0 



1 Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 manufactured over 5,000,000 pounds each and had sales above $2,000^000. Nos. 6 and 

7 manufactured over 3,000,000 pounds each, and had sales amounting to from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Nos. 

8 and 9 manufactured over 1,000,000 pounds each, and had sales amounting to from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
Nos. 10, 11, and 12 manufactured less than 1,000,000 pounds each, and had sales amounting to from $230,000 
to $500,000. 

* Totalproduction and selling cost. 

* Totalmvestment, including borrowed funds and securities and other investments not used in the manu* 
facture of butter. 

4 Loss. 

The companies making less than 4 per cent profit are the high- 
cost companies. Two of these high-cost concerns were second and 
fourth in size of production and sales. The companiesprodu<eing at 
the lowest cost were 7 and 12 in point of production. The low return 
of company 2 was due largely to its hign cost. While company 11 
had an extremely high cost, its rate of return was also reduced mate- 
rially because of the high investment involved. Company 7 had the 
lowest cost, but it also received a low price and had a high mvestment. 
In this group company 12 (the smallest) appears to be, with the possi- 
ble exception of company 1 (the largest), tne most efficient. It pro- 
duced at a low cost, sold at a comparatively good price, and although 
its investment was above the simple average, its rate of profit was 21 
per cent. 

Rates of eetubn on operating investment. — ^Table 24 does not 
show the actual earning power of the industry, because there is 
included in the investments presented therein a considerable amount 
of securities and some other small investments which are owned by the 
companies but are not used in the actual butter-manufacturing opera- 
tions. In 1918 these amoimted to $4,988,080 for all the companies 
reporting and $255,780 for the companies engaged almost exclusively 
in the Butter business. In the first instance these investments 
amoimted to about 16 per cent, and in the second to about 6.5 per 
cent, of the gross investment. Table 26 is presented for the purpose 
of showing tne actual operating investment and the operating mcome. 
In arriving at these figures the securities and other outside invest- 
ments and the income irom the same have been eliminated from the 
figures shown in Table 24. 
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Table 26,— Operating investmemts, operating earnings, and rates of earnings y of central- 
izing butter companies reporting to the (fommissiony 1914-1918. 



Item. 



All companies reporting: 

Number of compai^es 

Per cent of United States 

production 

Opwating gross investment 

Operating gross profit 

Percent 

Op^^ting net investment 

Operating net prc^t 

Percent 

Companies with 90 per cent or 
more of butter business: 

Number of companies 

Per cent of reported pro- 
duction 

Opwating gross investment 

Operating gross profit 

Pw cent 

Operating net investment. 

Operating net profit 

Percent 



1918 


1917 


1916 


1915 


1914 


34 


27 


24 


19 


14 


21.6 

$25,862,255 

$4,931,934 

19.1 

$19,507,238 

$4,335,822 

22.2 


20.0 

$24,257,246 

$3,490,302 

14.4 

$18,031,042 

$3,054,504 

16.9 


18.1 

$19,900,850 

$3,706,293 

18.6 

$16,944,760 

$3,506,572 

20.7 




9.3 

$11,802,461 

$1,461,702 

12.4 

$10,205,062 

$1,410,639 

• 13.8 


$16,407,102 

$1,686,658 

10.3 

$13,496,279 

$1,528,228 

11.3 


12 


9 


9 


8 


5 


24.8 

$3,741,907 

$668,243 

17.9 

$3,132,987 

$658,787 

21.0 


24.1 

$3,250,030 

$631,037 

19.4 

$2, 865, 462 

$620,881 

21.7 


24.2 

$2, 712, 473 

$620, 312 

22.9 

$2,415,784 

$616,865 

25.5 


22.4 

$2,055,199 

$376, 794 

18. 3 

$1,921,286 

$375,575 

19.5 


22.4 

$1,204,147 

$373,301 

31.0 

$1, 168, 985 

$371, 147 

31.7 



Average 

for five 

years. 



$98,229,914 
$15,276,889 

15.6 
$78,184,381 
$13,835,765 

17.7 



$12,963,756 

$2,669,687 

20.6 

$11,504,504 

$2,643,255 

23.0 



The elimination of these outside investments affects the results for 
1915 less than for other years, as there were no considerable amounts 
of such investments held by the companies reporting during the two 
former years. The greatest difference in the rates was in 1918. 
Before the elimination of outside investments there was little differ- 
ence between the two most profitable years (1916 and 1918) of all 
companies reporting. After the elimination, however, 1918 showed 
operating gross profit of 19.1 per cent and operating net profit 
01 22.2 per cent, while 1916 showed only 18.6 per cent and 20.7 per 
cent, respectively. 

The adjustment through the elimination of outside investments 
of the investment of companies engaged primarily in the butter 
business caused the rates of return of these companies to increase 
rather uniformly, but not to any considerable extent. As previously 
stated, the companies represented had no large amounts of money 
invested in other than the butter business. 

Most of the centralizing butter-producing companies are engaged 
in other lines of business. Because their accounts are not kept in 
such a way as to make a separation possible, the profit and rate of 
profit for the butter business alone can not be determined for any 
considerable part of the industry. The foregoing data, whicn 
represented in 1917 and 1918, 20 and 21.6 per cent of the total 
industry and at least 75 per cent of the centralizer production show 
a ^ood profit on invested capital and in at least two years a profit 
wBch may be regarded as high. This represents income from their 
business as a whole. That part of the industry reporting to the Com- 
mission with a business connned almost exclusively to butter showed 
much higher rates of return in every year except 1918. When con- 
sidered on the basis of total investment and total profits, the 1918 
rate of earnings of all the companies reporting very closely approxi- 
mated that oi the companies whose business was primarily butter; 
when worked out on tne basis of operating profits and operating 
investment, the rates of return for all companies reporting is greater 
than for the companies engaged primarily in the butter business. 
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This is due to the fact that the eliminated values, which formed a 
much larger part of the investment of the former than of the latter, 
produced only a small average return. 

Section 10. Costs of centralizers. 

Consolidated. — Costs of the production of butter, for both the 
centralizing and the cooperative creameries, were compiled from 
reports submitted to the Commission. An eflFort was made to se- 
cure costs covering a five-year period from 1914 to 1918, inclusive. 
Some companies could give costs for the whole period and some 
could not, due to the fact that they had not been in business the 
entire time or that for the earlier years their records were incomplete. 
The same companies are represented in the cost study as appear in 
the study of investments and profits (sec. 9), with the exception 
that the costs cover one more company in each year from 1914 to 
1917. The companies engaged in other lines of business than the 
production of butter themselves made allocation of certain items to 
the various lines where it was possible. The Commission has not 
verified any cost figures whatsoever by an examination of the com- 
panies' books, but in cases of doubt as to certain items supplemental 
information was secured by correspondence. 

While from the nature of the inaustry there are no large quantities 
of raw material on hand at the end oi any year, yet inventories of 
butter fat, etc., have been taken into consideration in arriving at the 
unit cost per pound. 

The chief item of cost in the manufacture of butter is the 
material cost, which includes butter" fat and its collection, and other 
materials, such as salt, starter, and coloring matter. The remaining 
cost items are labor, factory overhead, administrative, package, and 
selling costs. Table 27 shows for the centraUzing creameries these 
various items of cost, and the proportion that each represented of 
the total cost of placing a pound of butter on the market in each of 
the years from 1914 to 1918, inclusive. 

Table 27. — Elements of costs and their relative importance of centralizing butter com- 
panies, 1914-1918. 





1918 


1917 


19] 

Cents 

per 

pound. 

24. 894 

2.202 

.202 


L6 

Per 

cent of 

total. 


19] 


15 

Per 

cent of 

total. 


1914 


Items of cost. 


Cents 

per 

pound. 


Per 

cent of 

total. 


Cents 

per 

pound. 

33. 731 

2.431 

.216 


Per 

cent of 
total. 


Cents 

per 

pound. 


Cents 

per 

pound. 


Per 

ctfitof 

total. 


Biitter-fat cost 


39. 958 

3.035 

.257 


83.4 

6.3 

.5 


83.9 

6.0 

.5 


81.4 
7.2 

.7 


20.864 

2.520 

.235 


77.5 

9.4 

.9 


20.262 

2.827 

.182 


75.7 


Collection cost 


ia7 


other material cost 


.7 


Total material cost. 
Labor 


43. 250 

• .819 

1.446 

.935 


90.2 
1.7 
3.0 
1.9 


36.378 

.624 

1.166 

.800 


90.4 
1.6 
2.9 
2.0 


27.298 
.526 
.954 
.679 


89.3 
1.9 
3.1 
2.2 


23.619 
.534 
.941 
.694 


87.8 
2.0 
3.5 
2.6 


23.271 

.554 

1.029 

.716 


87.1 
2.1 


Factory overhead ^ 

Administrative 


3.8 
2.7 







Total unpacked 
cost 


46.450 
.791 


96.8 
1.7 


38.956 
6.64 


96.9 
1.6 


29.457 
.579 


96.5 
1.9 


25.788 
.602 


95.9 
2.2 


25.670 
.684 


95.7 


Packaees 


2.5 






Total cost at fac- 
tory 


47.241 
.699 


98.5 
1.5 


39.620 
.596 


98.5 
1.5 


30.036 
.499 


98.4 
1.6 


26.390 
.520 


98.1 
1.9 


26.254 
.482 


98.2 


Selling cost 


1.8 






Total cost per 

pound 

Number of companies — 


47.940 
3- 


100.0 


40.216 

25 


100.0 


30.535 

21 


100.0 


26.910 
2( 


100.0 
) 


26.736 
11 


loao 

> 



1 Includes heat, light, and power, depreciation, taxes, insurance, etc. 
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In 1914 butter fat represented less than 76 per cent of the total 
cost. This ratio gradually increased to 84 per cent of the total cost 
in 1917, and practically the same ratio was maintained in 1918. 

Next to the cost of butter, fat, the collection cost, or the cost of 
getting the butter fat from the farm to the factory, was the largest 
item. This cost in 1914 was 10.7 per cent of the total, but over the 
period covered the proportion decreased until in 1918 it comprised 
only 6.3 per cent of the total. Other material cost in no year 
amounted to 1 per cent of the total cost. The proportion of total 
material cost increased from 87.1 per cent of the total cost in 1914 
to 90.2 per cent in 1918. . 

The next largest item of cost was factory overhead, including power, 
light, repairs, depreciation, taxes, etc. Its proportion of total cost, 
\^ch was 3.8 per cent in 1914, gradually decreased until in 1917, 
when it was 3 per cent of the total. The items of least importance 
in the production of butter were labor, administrative expense, cost 
of pacKages, and selling expense. Taken together they formed 
about 9 per cent of the total cost in 1914. This proportion decreased 
to 6.8 per cent in 1918. Each individual item, furthermore, showed 
a decrease. 

The cost of producing and selling increased from 26.7 cents per 
pound in 1914 to 47.9 cents per poimd in 1918, an increase of 79 per 
cent from 1914 to 1918. The increase of 1915 over 1914 was slignt, 
amounting to only 0.7 per cent. The balance of the increase was 
taken up during the other three years as follows: 1916, 13.5 per cent; 
1917, 36 per cent; 1918, 28.8 per cent. Of the total increase in the 
cost of butter during the period covered, over 97 per cent was due 
to the rise in the cost of butter fat. 

In connection with the movement of costs from 1914 to 1918, it is 
interesting to note that while the most important item of increase 
was butter fat, it was also the only item whose proportion of total 
cost increased. While this does not si^ify that the other items did 
not increase, it does indicate that the mcrease in the other items of 
cost from year to year did not keep pace with the cost of butter fat.^^ 
By geographical divisions.— For the purpose of showing costs 
by the geographical location of plants, the country was divided into 
four sections — eastern, east central, west central, and western, as is 
shown in Appendix Table 3 1 . This division is not made by companies 
but by plants. The analysis is made by sections for the same com- 
panies as represented in Appendix Tables 25, 27, and 29, except that 
tor the years 1914 to 1917, inclusive, one more company is included 
and that one plant in New York State is dropped. The first col- 
umn shows the number of plants operated and not the number of 
companies which reported. As only one plant was reported for the 
eastern part of the country, the figures are probably not repre- 
sentative. 

Table 28 presents for the same plants and sections the pounds of 
butter produced and the cost of butter fat, the most important of the 
items in the cost of production of this conmiodity. 

** This disproportionate increase in the cost of butter fat took place between 1914 and 1917. The 1918 
figures as compared with those of 1917 show an increase in butter-fat costs about proportionate to the other 
items, in fact slightly lower. 
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Table 28. — Butter-fat costs per pound for centralizing butter companies, in specified 

geographical divisions, 1914-1918. 





Group. 


Num- 
ber of 
plants. 


Pounds 
produced. 


Butter- 
fat cost. 


Eastern I , 


1918. 


1 
27 
41 
33 


1,648,081 


4a 683 


East central ' 


40,671,763 

116,775,888 

21,301,951 


41.190 


West central » 


3&926 


Western * 


43.209 








Total 


102 


180,397,683 


39.958 


* 


• 

1917. 




Eastern 


1 
21 
37 
30 


1, 390, 461 
31,458,537 
98, 989, 634 
19, 014, 933 


36.397 


East central 


35.017 


West central 


32.834 


Western 


36.028 








Total 


89 


150,853,565 


33.731 




1916. 




Eastern 


1 
16 

36 

28 


1,325,904 
26^322,604 
93, 436, 371 
16, 736, 227 


26.387 


East central 


26.579 


West central 


24.314 


Western 




25.370 








Total 


81 


137, 820, 106 


24.894 




1915. 




Eastern 


1 

12 
31 
28 


1, 129, 184 
15,736y993 
78,090,779 
15,6H785 


23.063 


East central 


22.150 




20.401 


Western 


21.604 








Total 


72 


110,571,941 


20.864 




1914. 




Eastern.-. 


....... --- 




East central 


10 
26 
14 


10,944^023 

66, 529, 818 

6,076,493 


22.581 


West central 


19.934 


Western 


19.680 








Total 


50 


83,550^334 


20.262 







1 New York. 

* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

* Minnesota^North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa. Kansas. Nebraska, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

* C(dorado, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Califomia, and Oregon. 

While the production in 1918 as .represented by the east central, 
west central, and western divisions combined was only about 24 per 
cent of the total creamery butter production of these sections, the 
fact must not be lost sight of that this production represented central- 
izing manufacturers \raile the total production covered both local 
(including cooperative) and centralizing creameries. It is not known 
what per cent of the total production was produced by each of these 
classes. ^® Out of 1,224 plants (of both centralizers and local) 



M There has never been, so far as known, anv compilation of the quantity of butter manufactured by the 
different classes of creameries in the United States. The dairy and food department of the State of Mmne- 
sota. which is the largest butter-producing State in the United States, has compiled some statistics onbutttf 
production in that State. The report of this department for 1918 snows the outter production in pounds 
for the years 1914-1917, as follows: 



Type of creamery. 



Cooperative 
Individual . 
Centralized. 

Total. 



1914 



Pounds. 
74^079,000 
15, 764, 000 
30,856,000 



120^699,000 



1915 



Pounds. 
76, 767, 000 
17,616,000 
31,768,000 



126,151,000 



1916 



Pounds. 
79,816,000 
16,27^000 
36^299,000 



132,390,000 



1917 



Pounds. 
75^326,000 
12,919,000 
33)86^000 



122,105,000 



From the foregoing statement it can be seen that approximately only 25 x>er cent of the butter made 
in Minnesota was made in centralizing plants. 
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operating in the east central section in 1918, the 27 plants reporting 
to the Commission produced 15 per cent of the total; out of 1,519 
plants operating in the west central section, 41 reporting plants pro- 
duced 31 per cent of the total; and out of 525 plants opera tiug in the 
western section, 33 reporting plants produced 18 per cent of the 
total." 

From a study of each year represented (Appendix Table 31), it 
appears that the plants operating m the west central part of the coun- 
try produced at the lowest cost throughout the entu'e period. The 
explanation for this seems to be, first, that these companies had a 
lower butter-fat cost in every year except 1914; second, their labor 
cost was decidedly below that of the companies in other sections; 
third, the other material cost (starter, salt, etc.) was less in each year 
than the same cost for the companies in other divisions. The east 
central group had the lowest administrative cost throughout the 
period covered, except in 1915. The western group had tne lowest 
package cost for all years and the highest factory overhead cost ex- 
cept in 1915. Not considering the eastern section, which is repre- 
sented by only one plant, the western group also had, with the excep- 
tion of 1914, the highest other material and selling costs. 

It is interesting to note that the butter manufacturers in the 
east central and western sections, with the exception of 1914, j)aid 
more for their butter fat than was paid in the west central section. 
This in all probability was due to the fact that in this section of 
the coimtry there was little competition from the producers of 
cheese and canned milk. Relatively little cheese or canned milk 
was produced in the west central section. 

Section 11. Comparative costs of centralizers and cooperatives. 

In the matter of costs the cooperative creameries present a different 
and more difficult problem than the centralizers. The cooperatives 
reported no cost oi butter fat other than the return made to the 
patrons or members. This retiun, which might be termed the 
amount received for butter fat, also includes a profit on the sale of 
butter, because the members or patrons of a cooperative factory 
are not only the producers and sellers of butter fat, but the manu- 
facturers 01 butter also. The only items of cost, therefore, that 
could be obtained from the cooperative creameries were materials 
(exclusive of butter fat), packages, labor, factory overhead, and 
administrative expense. I^o separate selling cost could be deter- 
mined, as the selling expense of the cooperatives is negligible and in 
nearly every instance is included under administrative expense. 
These companies have little selling expense, because they usually 
sell directly to the coimtry buyers, wholesale receivers, or jobbers, 
who take their butter under annual or seasonal contracts or agree- 
ments. 

Table 29 shows in detail for the years 1914-1918 the cost of manu- 
f acturiug and selling a pound of butter according to the data submitted 
by the cooperative creameries. The table also compares these 
costs of cooperatives with centralizers^ costs for the same items. 
As the cooperatives have no collection expense the total costs shown 
for centralizers in this table are exclusive of collection expense. 

'^ Totid plants and production*figures, from Dairy Production Reports of the Bureau of Markets. 
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Table 29. — Comparison of costs (exclusive of butter fat) of centralizing and cooperative 

creamerieSy 1914-1918. 





[1* 


.xpressed iu cents per pound. 


I 


• 








Cost per pound 




Item. 


1918 


1917 ' 1916 

1 


1915 


1914 




Coop- 
era- 
tives. 

CenU. 
0.140 
1.033 
.837 
.465 
.689 
0) 


Cen- 
tral- 
izers. 


Coop- 

era- 

tives. 


Cen- 
tral- 
izers. 


Coop- 
era- 
tives. 


Cen- 
tral- 
izers. 

Cerds. 
0.202 
.526 
.954 
.679 
.579 
.499 


Cooi)- 

era- 

tives. 


Cen- 
tral- 
izers. 


Coop- 
era- 
tives. 


Cen- 
tral- 
izers. 


Materials (exclusive of butter 
fat) 


CerUs. 

0.257 
.819 

1.446 
.935 
.791 
.699 


Cents. 

0.120 

1.031 

1.112 

.440 

.460 

(^) 


Cents. 

0.216 

.624 

1.154 

.800 
.664 


Cents. 

0.215 
.860 
.836 
.318 
.365 
0) 


Cents. 
0.167 
.856 

.asi 

.341 
.316 

0) 


Cejits. 
0.235 
.534 
.941 
.694 
.602 
.520 


Cents. 
0,068 
.822 
.741 
.331 
.405 
(}) 


Cents. 
0.182 


Labor 


554 


Factory overhead 


1 029 


AdTn|nistrftt1vA 


.716 


Package 


.684 


Selling 


.482 








Total 


3.164 
65 
65 


4.947 

34 

102 


3.163 
57 

57 


4054 

28 
89 


2.594 

50 
50 


3.439 
25 

81 


2.511 
44 

44 


3.626 
20 

72 


2.367 
38 
38 


3.647 


Number of companies 


15 


Number of plants 


50 











1 Figures not available. 

In manufacturing and selling, the cooperative creameries appear 
to have had lower costs than the centralizers, even excluding the 
collection expenses of the latter. During each year of the period 
covered the cooperative cost was anywhere from 20 per cent to 35 

f>er cent less than the centralizer cost. This was due in part to the 
act that cooperative creameries did not have extensive marketii^ 
organizations as did some of the centralizers. The marketing of their 
own product added a greater selling expense to the costs of the 
centralizers. However, if the selhng expense, as shown for the cen- 
tralizers, be added to the total expense of the cooperatives, their 
cost would still be less in every year. A study of the table shows 
that the labor cost of the cooperative creameries was much greater 
than that of the centralizers. This would indicate either greater labor 
efficiency or more labor-saving equipment in large scale production, 
or relatively better wages for cooperative employees. On the other 
hand the factory overhead and administrative expense of the coopera- 
tives were less than that of the centralizers. Package cost and other 
material cost were the most variable items. Package cost increased 
with the decrease in the size of marketable units of the product. Cen- 
tralizers as a rule sell a relatively larger proportion of print butter 
than the cooperatives, which tend more generally to market larger 
units (tubs) . This probably accounts in part for the higher package 
costs of centralizers. Material expense varied with the variable use 
of salt, coloring matter, and starter. The use of the first and second 
materials is governed to a certain extent by the requirements of the 
market in which the butter is sold. 

Section 12. Average prices paid for bntter fat. 

Appendix Table 32 presents by geographical divisions the prices 
paia by centralizers to farmers for butter fat per pound of butter in 
comparison with the returns to the farmers by cooperatives for 
butter fat and manufacturing profit per pound of butter. 

The eastern section should probably be eliminated from this 
comparison, as only one centralizing plant is represented. The 
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figures of this plant, however, are not seriously out of line with the 
averages for the other sections. In every section of the country, 
with the exception of the western, the margin of the cooperative 
creameries in every year was large enough to cover the price paid 
to producers by centralizers for butter fat and then provide a margin 
of profit to the farmers on their manufactured product. This was 
also true of the western group, except during the years 1915 and 
1917. During these years the centralizers on an average paid slightly 
more than was realized by the cooperatives. 

The foregoing results, however, should not be regarded as entirely 
conclusive of an advantage obtained by the farmer members of 
cooperatives through selling to their own organization. The return 
reauzed by the cooperative farmer is not compensation for butter 
fat alone, but necessarily includes a return on the plant investment. 
Such a return, computed at the market rates of interest, would 
obviously reduce the apparent advantage shown in the table which 
the farmer obtains by selling to the cooperative. Furthermore, 
centralizers, depending upon competitive conditions and other 
factors, haiil in the farmer's cream in some instances. The coopera- 
tives, so far as ascertained, do no hauling for cooperating farmers. 
This service of the centralizers, when given, effects a saving to its 
patrons, which is not reflected in any dollars and cents comparison. 

Section 13. Centralizers' costs, prices, and profits. 

Costs and prices, 1914-1917. — ^The cost data obtained by the 
Commission from centralizing manufacturers covered a considerable 
and representative portion of that part of the industry for the years 
1916, 1917, and 1918. The data for the earlier years, and especially 
1914, were not so complete, as many of the companies reporting 
were either not operating or their accounts were not kept in such a 
way as to permit the compilation of the desired information. Ap- 
pendix Tables 33 to 37, inclusive, give the cost, investment, and 
selling price per pound of butter for each of the companies sub- 
mitting complete returns. The investment is shown only for those 
companies wnose business consisted of all, or more than 90 per cent, 
butter. The other companies were engaged in other lines of business 
and their butter investment could not oe segregated from that of 
other lines. In order not to disclose the identity of any particular 
company, they have been arranged in order of total cost per pound, 
the company having the lowest cost being placed first. In order 
further to shield the identity, the production is not shown, but the 
cumulative percentages of the total production represented in the 
table are given. 

For an entirely satisfactory comparison of costs and prices it 
would have been necessary that the raw material used by the different 
companies for which data are to be presented should have been 

Surcnased under uniform conditions of the market and that the 
nished product should have been sold at the same time to the 
same class of purchasers. The data, as presented by Appendix Table 
37, show that the cost of butter fat (the principal item of cost) varied 
materially from low to high cost. Tliis was due to the fact that some 
creameries operated in part or almost wholly on butter fat purchased 
at different seasons of tne year. Some creameries produced most of 
their butter during the season of plentiful milk supply, others had 
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their production scattered auite uniformly throughout the year, 
whUe others produced largely during the high-cost season. The 
price of butter fat is based upon the price of butter, and the price 
of butter has always been lower during the spring and early summer, 
or season of flush production, and hi^er during the fall and winter 
months, the season of low production. 

If the butter fat had fceen purchased under the same market 
conditions, and if the butter manufactured therefrom had been sold 
at the same time to the same class of purchasers, the prices received 
would have been more uniform. The variations in price among the 
different companies were due to a certain extent to the fact that it 
was sold at different periods. 

Another factor that may have contributed to a variation in prices 
was the fact that while the grades of butter established by the various 
markets conform quite closely to a imiform standard, yet the 
interpretation or application of the grades may have varied on the 
different markets. Differences in prices also may be due to different 
requirements of quality. It often nappens that a butter that scores 
93 points on one market may score only 90 or 91 points on another 
market. 

While most of the prices shown represent a manufacturer's price 
to wholesale receivers and jobbers, there were some companies that 
sold part of their output directly to retailers, hotels, caf6^, etc. The 
prices shown for companies 8, 11, 21, 24, 27, and 33 do not represent 
a strictly manufacturer's price, as these companies had a distributing 
system of their own through which a part of their sales was made. 
It was not possible to segregate from the total costs the cost of 
distributing to the different classes of trade. It was necessary, 
therefore, if these companies were retained in the table, to incluae 
in the ^^ selling costs'' tnese diverse costs of distribution. 

Costs, prices, and proftts, 1918. — ^Appendix Table 37 shows the 
itemized average costs of producing and selling butter per pound for 
each of 34 centralizing manufacturers in 1918, together with the 
average selling price and margin. The second column shows the 
accumulating percentages of production. For none of the 34 com- 

Sanies could the investment employed in the manufacture of butter 
e entirely segregated from that used in the manufacture of other 
Eroducts. For the 12 companies, 90 per cent or more of whose 
usiness is that of manufacturing butter, the total investment per 
poimd of butter produced and the per cent earned in the manufac- 
ture of butter on this investment are shown, since the investment 
used in the manufacture of other products is relatively insignificant. 
As a result of the foregoing facts, however, the per cent earned in 
the manufacture of butter is not exact for even these companies, 
since it is not computed on an exclusively butter investment. 

Rates of return, 1914-1918. — ^The percentages of profit engross 
investment in 1918 for the 12 companies whose investment employed 
in the manufacture of butter was 90 per cent or more of then* total 
investment ranged from 3.74 to 42.72, with one companv incurring 
a loss of 18.26 per cent on its investment and another a loss of 6.15 
per cent. The percentages of profit (or loss) on investment for the 
12 companies, so far as returns were made, can be compared year by 
year through the five-year period as follows: 
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Company. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1 


Perd. 


Perd. 

U8.19 
34.11 
20.29 
38.03 
45.66 
21.08 


Perd. 
10.99 
48.08 
33.43 
32.97 
30.63 
28.45 


Perd. 

3.67 

24.02 

25.35 

35.33 

2.39 

5.17 


Perd. 
7.77 


6 


32.38 
16.37 
47.82 


2L04 


10 


18.15 


11 


42.72 


14 


16.12 


15 


25.78 


16.69 


19 


29.36 


20 






41.22 
147.34 


15.17 
66.61 


15.49 


23* 




50.23 


15.40 


21 




3.74 


25 


33.36 


138.35 


11.25 


1.25 


118.26 


32 


16.15 
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Maboins peb pound. — ^The profitableness of the prices of the 
companies shown in the various tables may be somewhat fm-ther 
tested if these companies are grouped according to the amount of 
profit received or of loss incurred per pound of butter sold. This is 
shown for the various years imder consideration in Appendix 
Table 38. 

Of the companies reporting to the Commission, a much smaller 
percentage throughout the five-year period incurred loss than in the 
case of the canned-milk companies (Chap. II, sec. 7, Table 15). 
The percentage of production represented by companies incurring 
loss is likewise much smaller throughout the period than in the case 
of canned mUk. Profits above cost of 1^ cents or more per pound 
were earned in 1914 by companies representing 15 per cent of the 
production of the reporting companies; in 1915 oy companies repre- 
senting 14 per cent; in 1916 by companies representing 48 per cent; 
in 1917, 31 per cent; and in 1918, 48 per cent. 

Section 14. Comparison of centralizer and cooperative prices. 

A comparison by geographical divisions of the prices received by 
the centralizers and cooperative creameries is shown in Appendix 
Table 39. This table is based on the data submitted bv the compa- 
nies making reports and includes the same companies tnat are repre- 
sented in Tables 29 and 32. 

The data submitted show that in their relation to each other 
neither the prices received by the centralizers nor those received by 
the cooperative creameries in either section followed an imbroken 
coiu*se through the period covered. While the prices shown for 
cooperative creameries represent only a small part of this portion of 
the industry, yet they serve to show in a general way the relation 
between the prices received by the two branches of the industry. 
Taking the country as a whole, it seems that during the first two 
vears of the period covered the cooperative creameries received 
better prices than the centralizers. During 1916 there was very 
Uttle difference in the average prices received. The averages for the 
last two years show that the centralizers were receiving better prices 
than the cooperatives. This difference amoimts to about 1 cent in 
1917 and a Uttle over 2 cents in 1918. 

TTiis comparison is intended to show only in a general way the 
relation between the prices received by the two classes of butter 
manufacturers. The prices as presented are not on a strictly com- 
parable basis, as the average centralizer price includes all sales made, 
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whether to wholesale receivers, jobbers, chain stores, hotels, caf6s, 
or retailers. The companies selling through these various channels 
did not submit sufficient data to make a segregation possible. The 
companies making the greater part of the sales through channels 
other than to wholesalers and jobbers, however, are represented in 
the east central and the western sections. 

Section 15. Methods of bnying bntter fat. 

Collection. — ^The butter fat manufactured in the centralizing 
creameries is purchased and collected in four different waj^s; i. e., 
through local ^stations,'' *' independent buyers,'' ^'direct snippers," 
and '^ concentration points.'' 

One of the largest creameries in the country bought all of its raw 
material on the ^^direct-shipper" plan; another obtained 80 per cent 
through its concentrating points. Some small creameries buy their 
butter fat principally n'om independent buyers. The creamery 
that reported the largest production in 1918 received in 1919 2.5 
per cent from independent buyers, 8.2 per cent from direct shippers, 
23.37 per cent from concentrating points, and 66 per cent from regu- 
lar stations. In general the ^^ station plan" is the favored method 
of buying cream. 

Local stations. — ^The '' station" of a large creamery is usually 
run as a side line to some other business (except in areas of heavy 
production) . The station agent is employed to buv cream, test it, 
and pay for it, using the money and equipment of the creamery and 
receiving in return a commission ranging from 1^ to 6 cents per 
poimd of butter fat. Apparatus for testing is installed in his buud- 
mg; cream cans are sent him; and he is "kept regularly informed of 
the price to be offered for cream. 

• The farmer delivers his cream to the station in any sort of con- 
tainer from a teakettle to a regulation milk can. It is stirred and a 
sample taken. The sample is then tested and the cream weighed. 
The testing shows what percentage of butter fat is contained in the 
cream, and on that basis the producer is paid. The container is 
cleaned (by steam in the larger stations) and returned to the producer. 

After the day's purchases of cream are made the station operator 
ships his receipts in the company's cans to the creamery, where the 
cream is retested and manufactured. Testing at the creamery station 
is seldom accurate, but for large shipments errors tend to equalize 
each other. 

The prices paid at stations are supposed to be the same throughout 
any district (although in practice they are anything but that).^* 
The regular station price for cream is generally 4 or 5 cents below 
the delivered price. This margin represents the average transporta- 
tion chafes, with average station expense and agent s commission 
added. There were some stations, however, which the investiga- 
tion showed paid more than this *^ regular station price" and a few 
which paid less. The reasons for these price variations were largely 
competitive and will be considered under *' discriminatory prices ' 
in section 16 of this chapter. The actual variations were from 1 to 
5 cents, and they existed in almost every dairy section of the country. 

« The quotations are supposed to be arrived at thus: The butter price on any particular day is multi- 
plied by 1.25, allowance is made for manufacturing, buying, and selling costs, and whatever profit margin 
the particular creamery expects to operate on. Tne resultant figure is quoted all stations. 
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The station plan of collecting and buying cream presents sevieral 
diflScnlt problems to its users. In the first place a cream station is 
a very insecure Unk in the creamery organization. The agent may 
resign or be lured away by a competing concern and the business 
built up through him be lost to the original employer. It is often 
necessary to pay a minimum salary to an agent when his station is 
new, but when it is developed he sometimes threatens to stop buy- 
ing or to change creameries, and thus forces an unjustifiable com- 
mission from his employer. The agent may demand the payment of 
rent, light, or fuel biUs without regard to the quantity of butter fat 
purchased, making this cost to the creamery per unit of purchase an 
uncertain item. The most pressing problem, however, is to keep 
tests and prices within reasonable limits. The agent knows his 
customers personally and has no interest in keepmg their cream 
checks down. On any pretext whatever he may raise prices; to 
"overtest" a friend is frequently considered a favor. Sometimes 
he informs his principal that ^^ because of competition" he is forced 
to raise prices, when in fact he originated the movement, or had 
agreed with his rival down the street to raise prices and bring the 
farmers to his town instead of another near by. The creameries, 
however, keep a check to some extent upon their local agents by 
means of traveling agents who visit the statipns periodically and 
report on the accuracy of testing apparatus, the nature of competi- 
tion, the justice of a demand for rent payment, and similar matters. 
Then, too, when the local agent of one creamery reports that he has 
been forced to increase prices by the local agent of another company, 
it is customary for the creamery to caU the competitor over the 
telephone immediately. As a general rule prices raised by one agent 
prove very short lived. 

In addition to the foregoing,there are other objections to the sta- 
tion plan. It requires a considerable investment in cans and other 
equipment, which carry heavy depreciation charges. There is a great 
deal of legitimate competition to be met and the making of prices in 
such cases is a real problem. Travehng agents made necessary by 
the stations are a heavy burden on the industry. All of these disad- 
vantages are charged up against the station method of buying cream. 

On the other hand, the station constitutes a personal link between 
the manufacturer and the producer. It is a sort of branch house, 
and is tangible enough to give the producer a sense of security in deal- 
ing there. Uncertain as it is, it is more permanent and dependable 
than a mailing list of direct shippers. To a centralizer a dependable 
supply of butter fat is everything. Despite all the disadvantages to 
which it is subject, the station plan provides that supply. Witn one 
or two exceptions the large creameries depend principally upon sta- 
tions for their supply of butter fat. 

Independent buyers. — An independent cream buyer is one who 
is in business for himself, using his own money and equipment, and 
is under no binding agreement as to where he will ship his cream 

f>urchases. From the point of view of the producer there is no dif- 
erence between such a buyer and an ordinary station agent. From 
the manufacturer's point of view, on the other hand, he is an unde- 
sirable kind of direct shipper. 

Cream bought by an independent buyer goes through much the 
same channel, as that marketed through contracted station agents. 

55906''— 21 7 
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It is tested and paid for upon delivery to the buyer and again tested 
and paid for by the creamery when received. The independent 
buyer pays all transportation charges and all costs incident to the 
cai^ on of his business. The rule to which creameries try to 
adhere is that they shall pay only for butter fat received. 

There is usually greater delay in the handling of butter fat by 
independent bujers than by stations. The absence of a definite 
contract by which the independent buyer can be controlled makes 
for looseness in all details of the business. In the matter of tests 
and weights it is sometimes possible for an independent buyer to 
force an acceptance of his own measurements. Cleanliness, too, 
may be more or less sacrificed by the independent buyer. If one 
creamery which received cream protests against his lax methods, the 
independent buyer ships to another. Competition for butter fat is 
so strenuous that most creameries are fearful ofoflFending any 
independent bujrers shipping to them. 

The prices paid independent buyers are not standardized. Each 
receives his own price, dependent upon competition and his own 
bargaining power. There is room for a very detailed study of the 
prices of independent buyers in different locaUties. 

A tendency on the part of independent buyers to speculate arises 
as a consequence of their position as merchants. On a risii^ market, 
e. g., in late September, an independent buver may hold his cream 
purchases as long as possible in order to take advantage of general 
price increases. Or, in order to bargain more effectivefy, the biiyer 
may wait until he has three or four days' accumulation to sell. The 
creamery will usually bid higher to obtain 300 pounds of butter fat 
than it will for 50 or 60 pounds. 

There are three main classes of independent, buyers— unions of 
producers, individual or associated mercnants not seeking a profit 
on cream purchases, and regular commercial dealers in butter fat 
and general produce. 

The farmers' union is very well organized in some States. In 
addition to owning several creameries, the locals of the union in 
many cases become the marketers of cream to privately owned cen- 
tralizers. The union distributes among the producers the profits 
on cream handled. In many communities they have virtually the 
entire production at their disposal. Such control of a regular supply 
of butter fat produces both nigh prices and high commissions from 
the centralizers. 

The merchant, or merchants' association, buying cream as a side 
line carries on the business only as a '^ drawing card." The farmer 
Tinll go to the merchant or town where he canT)est sell his produce. 
It is to the interest of a merchant, or a commercial club, to pro- 
vide a better market than competing buyers. The regular agent can 
not as a rule pay a higher price than competition warrants. 

In connection with the normal * independent buyer'' there are 
certain factors that should be pointed out. The station agent 
receives a normal commission of 2 or 3 cents per pound. A com- 
peting independent buyer may decide to buy cream on a 1-cent 
margm, and if he does he can increase prices to the producer without 
increasing cost to the manufacturer. Or, by auctioning his cream 
shrewdly, the independent buyer can obtain more from the manu- 
t facturer, and thus raise prices to producers without cutting below 
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a normal commission. This type of buyer can do both of these 
things for a time or as a permanent pohcy. Such advantage and 
the general freedom of independent buyers are responsible for their 
handling of a considerable snare of the butter fat that goes to cen- 
tralizers in the Missouri Valley. 

The small creamery usually suffers more from the exactions of 
independent buyers than the larger concern. Independent buyers 
are located in areas of keen competition, which are also the areas 
are of heavy production and small creameries. The regular stations 
at a disadvantage in such areas imless under contract to a creamery 
large enough to carry on a price war. The tendency has been for 
the agents of small creameries to go over to the larger companies 
or to become independent buyers. In either case the small creamery 
suffers in having to pay an independent buyer's price or lose its 
supply of cream. 

Direct shippers. — Cream purchased on the direct-shipper plan is 
transported to the churning point in the producer's cream can and 
tested and paid for at the factory. The cost of transportation is 
paid by the producer. 

The factory advantages of the direct-shipper plan are the higher 
quality of cream, the elmunation of an unnecessary step in handhng, 
and the greater stabiUty of prices. It is much more satisfactory to 
perform all of the services involved in buying at the factory point, 
where expert supervisors and a minimum of overhead can be secured. 
Cream smnped direct to the factory comes usually from large pro- 
ducers. The small producer with a half can oi cream can not 
afford to pay the minimum transportation rate on butter fat, which 
is based on a 5, 8, or 10 gallon can. Large producers, in general, 
employ more scientific methods in daiiying and ship a high quality 
of Dutter fat. There is a minimum of time lost in the marketing 
of butter fat by the direct-shipper method and less deterioration 
on the way to the factory. The testing of cream at the churning 
point can be done much more accurately than at cream-buying 
stations. Greater skill of the tester and better apparatus for use 
in testing are available at the factory; losses incident to incorrect 
butter-fat measurement can be practically eliminated. SoUcitation 
for direct shippers requires only a mailing list and stenographers. 
The buying costs are at the lowest level, increasing either pronts to 
the manufacturer or prices for butter fat to the producer. 

This plan also has disadvantages which operate to decrease the 
volume of shipments made thereoy. A direct shipper is obliged to 
own his cream cans, and the more distant he is from a churning point 
the greater the number of cans he must own to permit additional 
shipments of cream while cans are being returned. As already indi- 
cated, unless he has at least a full can of cream he can not econom- 
ically ship to the factory on account of transportation cost. Then 
he has to accept the test of a company which he knows only through 
circulars, and wait two or three days or longer for payment. 

Prom the manufacturer's point of view the irregularity of direct 
shipments and the lack of contact with the producer are the princi- 
pal objections to the direct-shipper plan. A list of shippers that 
yielded 75,000 pounds of butter fat in June, 1919, might have yielded 
only 25,000 pounds of butter fat in June, 1920. Any one of a him- 
dred causes may operate to cut into the volume of smpments, and it 
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is difficult for the manufacturer to determine the reason. Competi- 
tion is hard to meet where direct shippers are concemed.^^ 

Prices paid for butter fat by manufacturers under the direct- 
shipper plan probably move together more closely than those under 
any other plan of buying. Manufacturing and buying costs are not 
as a rule widely different m any one district, and since mrect-shippers' 
quotations are general and the price paid is usually based on the 
butter market, all concerns probaoly tend to pay a more uniform price 
for butter fat than under any other system of purchasing. 

Concentration points. — ^A concentration station is a point for 
accumulating cream delivered both by rail and wagon. Relative to 
the local station the quantities received are large owing to rail re- 
ceipts which do not figure in local station buying. The concentra- 
tion point may or may not pay different prices for cream received id 
these different ways. 

Butter fat purcnased at a concentrating point is paid for at that 
point and cans are returned immediately to the producers. Ship- 
ment is then made to the churning point, the creamery paying all 
costs of transportation to that pomt. The concentrating point is 
operated by salaried employees of the creamery, its eqmpment is 
owned by the creamery, and the station is in every way a permanent 
branch of the creamery. It performs for the territory tributary to 
it all of the services performed at churning points, except that no 
butter is manufactured. 

The concentrating point system, which is only a very few years 
old, probably had its origin in the discontinued creamery. The con- 
centrating point first appeared in the Missouri Valley, where the small 
factory 'Was the rule, production was light and systems for centrali- 
zation of cream were not at first carried very far. The first stage in 
the expansion of the creamery concerns then operating was the build- 
ing of a number of small creameries to be conaucted under one head. 
Factory costs were then very high and the advantages of larger scale 
production soon became apparent. The small, scattered creameries 
as such began to be abandoned and butter production tended to 
become centralized in large, favorably located creameries. The 
former small decentralized creameries evolved into buying points in 
order to enable the parent company to retain the volume of cream 
formerly manufactured into butter at these points. 

The distinct step in the establishment of a concentrating point 
that marked it as such was the payment of chuming-point prices at 
the station as a permanent policy. Where the small creameries were 
discontinued and the factories dismantled, the concerns owning them 
seem to have kept prices at their former level to ^'hold the busmess." 
The factory costs at the discontinued creameries had been high enough 
to counterbalance transportation costs to the central factory. Hence 
it was reasoned that the same price could be profitably paid for cream. 
The factory cost at the maintained plant seems to have been disre- 

» One of the large creameries very recently evolved a new competitive form of "direct shipp«r" solici- 
tation. Instead of requiring the shipper to pay the freight in to the factory, this company began buying 
" on track " shipper's station at a uniform price. The buying of cream " on track " resuitedin a sort of corn^ 
bination of the station and direct-shipper plan, and donunated the handicap against small producers 
shipping directly. It is not probable that "on track," buying will be permanent. The transportation 
cost per pound of butter fat is certain to be very high, and the failure to distinguish between long and 
short distance shippers and large and small shipments will accentuate this factor. One instance was 
found where an Oklahoma farmer was said to have shipped 2 gallons of cream in a 10-gallon can from bis 
station to Omaha, receiving an " on-track " price quoted throi^out Nebraska. The effect of caUinf out 
small long-distance shipments is probably inseparable from the practice of quoting prices " on track.'^ 
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garded. Given a factory and a labor force, argue the creamery men, 
additional units of raw material do not increase total factory costs 
materially; and the amount each poimd of butter should be charged 
for factory and office expense can be shared with, or given to, pro- 
ducers. 

This line of reasoning perhaps explains why concentrating stations 
have often been estabusned at points where creameries have never 
been maintained. If one locaUty could be made to yield two or three 
hundred thousand pounds of butter fat, which would not materially 
increase total factory and overhead costs, the net revenue gain could 
be shared with the producer. 

There are, however, serious objections to the concentrating point 
as a method of buying butter fat. Cream received at a concentrat- 
ing point is often in transit to that point as long as other cream to its 
churning point. It also has to stand an additional shipment which 
may occupy as much time as the first, and transportation charges on 
the cream are thus increased, as well as handling costs. 

One or two advantages should be noted, however. Testing at 
concentration points is much more accurate than at ordinary stations. . 
The large volmne makes it economical to secure better equipment and 
more highly skilled labor, and practically no losses are incurred 
through inaccurate testing. There is apparently some ^^side line'' 
business developing at certain concentrating points. Thus the 
largest ''concentrator'' creamery sells through its concentrating 
points a line of goods running from pork and beans to cleaning 
compounds. 

Section 16. Competition for raw material among creameries. 

Characteristics. — ^All indications point to intense competition in 
the creamery industry to secure a supply of raw material, especially 
in the Missouri Valley. Unlike most manufacturing lines, the 
creamery can not contract in advance for its raw materiS. Fluctua- 
tions in the supply are very wide, and no creamery knows positively 
that next week will not see a disastrous cut in its Dutter-f at receipts. 
Added to this is the fact that through eight or nine months of the 
year most creameries are running at well below a ''capacity" output 
and could use a much greater supply. 

A supply of butter fat can be secured in one of two ways: First, 
by obtaining the services of cream buyers with an already aevelopea 
business; second, by offering to producers inducements sufficient to 
divert their cream from other manufacturers. Questionable practices 
develop under each of these methods of "getting the business." 

From a legal point of view "unfair competition" includes any 
business practices "regarded as opposed to good morals, because 
characterized by deception, bad faith, fraud, or oppression, or as 
against pubhc policy because of their dangerous tendency unduly to 
hmder competition or create monoply." ^^ 

The practices of "station-stealing," discriminatory prices, lending 
cream cans, untrue advertising, undertesting of cream for butter fat, 
and espionage have been brought especially to the attention of the 
Commission. Until November, 1919, when the Commission's activities 
were directed against the competitive methods used in this industry 
(see Trade Practice Submittal— Creamery Industry, Exhibit 8, p. 168) , 

•0 Federal Trade Commission v. Anderson Gratz et al., 253 U. S., p. 421. 
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these practices were quite common. On December 1, 1919, they 
were practically abandoned and, while later they were revived to some 
extent, the general situation is reported to be greatly improved. 

Station-stealing. — When a station agent was imder contract with 
one creamery a zealous traveling representative of a competing 
creamery often called upon the station agent and offered an increased 
commission or offered to pay the agent^ light, power, heat, or rent 
bills if he would transfer nis services and the patronage he was 
handling to the concern represented by the traveling man. The 
agent would sometimes transfer, if the inducement was sufficient, 
thereby violating his contract and transferring to a competitor 
values created by, or belonging to, his employer in the form of a 
group of patrons. This practice gave rise to a ^^ revenge^' policy on 
the part of the suffering company. The creamery losing the station, 
through a desire for revenge as well as a need to ''get the business," 
promptly retaliated by stealing a station in exactly the same fashion 
from the concern to which it had originally lost its agent. Small 
creameries sometimes found themselves totally cut off from a butter- 
fat supply in a particular section as a result of this practice. 

Several cases of alleged '^ station-stealing '^ were reported from 
Nebraska and Kansas. In addition to these cases the Commission 
received numerous complaints from creameries throughout Colorado, 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Texas. This practice was not confined 
to any particular class but it was indulged in by large and small alike. 
The creamery complained against in one case was often the com- 
plainant in another. Such practices, particularly when the violation 
of a contract was involved, nad a demoralizing effect on the industry 
as a whole. These cases were much the same in detail and varied 
only in the names of the creameries concerned. Two somewhat 
different cases deserve special attention. 

Until about a year or so ago there was a fairly large farmers' imion 
creamery in a Nebraska town. It was destroyed by fire and was sub- 
sequently reopened at a near-by town. The stocK of this creamery 
was owned cooperatively by local farmers' unions in that district 
and by individual farmers. During the time when the creamery was 
not in operation many of the farmers' union locals bought and 
shipped cream under contract to large centralizers at Lincoln and 
Omaha. Immediately upon the reopening of the union creamery the 
locals began shipping cream to their own plant. The contracts with 
other creameries were disregarded by the union farmers and several 
complaints were received. 

A similar situation was about to develop in Colorado, and an 
^^ equity" creamery wrote to the Commission to determine its rights 
with reference to farmers' imion cream buyers, who were among its 
stockholders. 

The specific unfair act of *^ inducing a violation of contract" may 
not have been present in the above cases, but the action of local unions 
in breaking agreements with the privately owned creameries under 
the above conditions is open to serious criticism. 

Discriminatory prices. — A widely prevalent practice in the 
creamery industry is that of offering either discriminatory or very 
high prices for butter fat. The payment of such prices has proved 
among creameries, as in other mdustries, a serious factor in 
competition. 
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Price discrimination has been defined, relative to the creamery 
business, by various State statutes. When the different prices paid 
by one concern at different points vary more than the counterbalanc- 
ing freight rates from such points to the factory, these prices are 
often declared discriminatory. The payment of discriminatory prices 
is made unlawfiil in many States, a provision usually attaching, how- 
ever, to the effect that differences made in good faith in meeting com- 
petition should not be prohibited. 

The effectiveness of State laws in dealing with price discrimination 
seems to be very questionable. The intense competition in the 
purchase of butter fat keeps up prices and results in every concern 
adopting a policy of ''meeting competition" wherever cream is 
bought. Each creamery makes a ''general station price," which it 
quotes to all its regular stations. Variations from this price are made 
whenever competition requires it. 

Every concern apparently has made variations in its prices unjusti- 
fied by freight differences. Price differences have probably been 
made at one time or another, aggressively or defensivelv, by nearly 
every centralizer in the Missouri Valley. The basis of these price 
differences appears to be found principally iu the competition be- 
tween large and small creameries ,and iu the competition between 
different methods of buying cream. The price-dist\u*bing tendencies 
of independent buyers of butter fat have already been noted. 

Station prices are subject to a wide variety of competitive influences. 
Ideally, they are at a point far enough below "factory delivered" 
prices to pay the costs of station operation. Actually, they represent 
the price necessary to "get the business.'' Independent Duvers' 
prices must be met at the same or near-by towns, as well as on- 
track'' Quotations. The prices of any near-by creameries have to be 
met, ana, finally, the competition of concentration points in the same 
territory. In addition, some competition may be encoimtered from 
buyers m other milk-product industries, pasteurized cream dealers, 
ice-cream manufacturers, and the like. The general practice of 
meeting the price of a neighboring town, on the basis of the competi- 
tion for cream from intervening territory, tends to magnify any focal 
price disturbances. 

Direct-shipper prices and station prices generally are based on 
market prices for butter. They yaiy accorSing to the demand for 
butter and according to the specific market of the concern bidding 
for the butter fat. Tnere are many grades of butter and many butter 
markets subject to varying influences. Boston, Chicago, Denver, 
and Pacific coast cities offer different markets, so that a central 
Nebraska farmer is being solicited by creameries whose finished 
product may be sold on a Denver "standard" basis, a New York 
" extra" basis, or a Boston "private customer" basis. Added to this 
the producer is moved by a consideration of transportation charges; 
he must choose between one price, with perhaps 1 cent deduction for 
freight, another with IJ cents deduction, ana perhaps a third with 
2i cents deduction. Tlie "on-track" quotations tend to influence 
direct-shipper prices in many localities. It is the aim (and the offer) 
of most concerns to meet any "direct-shipper" quotation of which 
evidence is furnished. The variations in "direct-shipper" prices, 
however, are relatively few, and practically no differences can be said 
to exist on that plane. The importance of direct-shipper prices is 
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to be found chiefly in tjie extent to which they cause price differences 
to be made by stations or independent buyers. 

Concentratmg point prices are also fixed by competitive conditions. 
Such points are often located at centers of heavy production and 
pay prices calculated to get a large share of the cream produced. The 
principal compUcation is that centers of large production almost 
mvariably call into existence small creamenes. These creameries 
pay prices comparable with the factory prices of the centralizing 
creameries. In order to secure the cream at such points it is necessary 
that the concentrator pay at least the same price as the creamery pays. 

The operation of concentrating points apparently has been con- 
tinued or abandoned according to their competitive value. Such 
points threaten the existence of weak competitors for two reasons: 
First, butter-fat prices may be forced to a point unprofitable to the 
small creamery; or second, because of the high prices the small 
creamery becomes unable to secure a profitable supply of butter fat. 

The concentration point is reported to have been responsible for 
the collapse of many small creameries. Local price differences or 
discriminations are alleged in numerous complaints, in cases through- 
out the United States, to be the causes of the failure and reorganiza- 
tion or retirement from business of many small creameries. But 
there is practically no difference in the alleged reasons except as to 
whether the particular price differences complained of developed 
following the introduction of the '' concentratmg point'' system or 
resulted from the operations of other buyers. In South Dakota, 
for instance, several small creameries asserted that they were suffer- 
ing severely from two concentrating points, one at Huron and one at 
Mitchell. In Nebraska a number of small creameries claimed serious 
damage was being done them as a result of local price differences. 
In Missouri, Iowa, and Kansas the situation was no different.'^ 

It seems to be the fact that the want of any limitation upon the 
hindering or restricting of competition by a pnce offering above the 
normal tends to the elimination of the small creamery and the devel- 
opment of the financially stronger and more widely operating cen- 
tralizer. 

*i As complaints in some of these discrimination cases are x}ending before the Commission under section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission act, no opinion is expressed as to whether or not the foregoing all^;ations 
are true. 



Chapter IV. 

THE DISTRffiUTION OF MARKET MILK. 

Section 1. Introduction. 

Scope. — ^Market milk, as defined in this section of the report, 
consists of that part of the total raw milk which is sold for personal 
consumption and goes through no manufacturing process except 
possibly pasteurization. 

The Commission has not attempted to make extended investiga- 
tions in this field or to obtain original data — ^first, because the ms- 
tribution of fresh milk was so highly localized; and second, because 
so many of the distributors were not in interstate commerce. In 
order to secure comprehensive material on market milk it would 
have been necessary to send field investigators to most of the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States to study local conditions governing 
wnolesale prices, marketing costs and methods, and consumers^ prices. 
Any such investigation would have involved a large expense with 
little assurance that satisfactory information would be procured. 

As a result the effort was to review and correlate facts already 
collected as to milk as a food for city populations, as to prices paid 
for market milk, and to present costs, profits, and investments of a 
few typical companies which furnished financial reports to the Com- 
mission. Furthermore, in connection with the distributors' prices, 
the records of the Pood Administration's various milk commissions 
were siunmarized. 

Development of the market-milk industry.^ — ^The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated that the output of milk in the 
United States during the year 1919 was about 90,000,000,000 
pounds, worth some $2,000,000,000 to the producer. It has further 
estimated that nearly 50 per cent of this total is made into manu- 
factured products, such as butter, cheese, and condensed milk, while 
the balance is eitner consumed on the farm, fed to calves, wasted, 
or sold in urban districts as market milk. For household purposes 
the Department of Agriculture estimates an annual consumption x)f 
38,600,000,000 poimds, or about 1 pound (a pint) per capita daily. 

In 1910 there were 50 cities in the coimtry having a population of 
more than 100,000. Nineteen of them were located m the North 
Atlantic States and 15 in the North Central States. Of the 2,405 
cities with a population of 2,500 or more, 861 were in the North 
Atlantic States and 805 in the North Central States. The heaviest 
demand for market milk, therefore, came from these two sections, 
particularly the former, which includes New York City and Phila- 
delphia. 

Prior to 1842 practicallv all the milk consumed in New York City 
was brought by wagon n'om surrounding counties. In that vear 
the first milk was smpped in by railroad, the Erie hauling it from 
Orange County. This traffic spread rapidly. But up to 1870 the 
100-mile limit was exceeded by few milk trains, though one haul 

^ A simmiary of the various investigations of waste in market milk is presented in Exhibit 9, p. 171. 
' Most of the data in this section were obtained from Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 177. 
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from Rutland, Vt., of 240 miles is to be noted. By 1910 many 
points over 300 miles distant were shipping milk, and in 1919 the 
600-mile zone had been reached, six States and Canada contributing 
to the New York City supply. 

In 1886, when New York had a population of over 2,000,000, some 
220,000,000 quarts of milk and cream were* shipped into the city, 
that is, about 100 quarts per capita per year, or a little over half a 
pint a day. By 1911 the snipments had grown to 720,000,000 quarts 
a year, while tne population was a little under 5,000,000. The per 
capita consumption m 1911 was about 150 quarts a year, or over 
eight-tenths of a pint a day. It is interesting to note that this 
increase in the consumption of market milk in the city was offset by 
a decrease of 400,000,000 quarts of milk going into butter and cheese 
in New York State and rennsylvania during the same years. In 
other words, a large part of the raw milk produced in these States 
had been diverted from the production of Dutter and cheese to the 
supplying of market milk to cities. In 1919 the total daily shipments 
of market milk into New York City were estimated at 2,000,000 
quarts, or 730,000,000 quarts a year, a figure nearly identical with 
tne 1911 estimate. As the population of New York had increased 
decidedly in these eight years, it would appear that the per capita 
consumption in 1919 was much less than in 1911. The marked 
increases in milk prices beginning with 1917 make this conclusion 
reasonably tenable. 

Prior to 1870 all the milk consumed in Boston came from a distance 
of not more than 65 miles. By 1890 the Boston & Maine Railroad 
was bringing milk from a distance of 150 miles, and in 1910, 275 
miles. 

Philadelphia, before 1870, secured its milk supply from a 50-inile 
radius. In 1916, 14 per cent of the total came from points more 
than 100 miles away. The daily milk supply for Philadelphia in 
June, 1916, was in the neighborhood of 534,000 quarts. 

While New York probably draws from a more extensive territory 
than any other American city, the general movement toward a wider 
source of supply may be noted in nearly all urban centers. This 
extension is leading to a very interesting economic situation. On 
several occasions in the past the stoppage or curtailment of a city's 
normal milk supply by strike or otherwise has been met by long-haul 
arrangements with otner supply areas. A tendencjr in recent years 
toward mobility of supply is tnus apparently developing. The indus- 
try is breaking away from the localism of supply and market which 
has hitherto universallv obtained. 

The Department of Agriculture in 1915 made a special study of miiy 
consumed on the farm as against milk consumed by residents of cities. 
It was found that the average per capita consumption of fresh milk 
on farms averaged 288 quarts a year, or about eight-tenths of a quart 
a day. It was estimated that 7,652,000,000 quarts a vear were so 
consumed. The per capita consumption in cities of over 2,500 
averaged about 112 quarts a year, or three-tenths of a quart (less 
than two-thirds of a pint) a day. The total consumption of city 
dwellers was estimated at 4,500,000,000 quarts a year. Thus, the 
average consumption for city dwellers was less than half that of the 
farm population. It is interesting to note that per capita consump- 
tion was slightly higher for cities of 25,000 inhabitants or over than 
for smaller cities. 
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Section 2. Costs, prices, profits, and investments of market milk. 

Retail prices, 1890-1913. — Intelligent consideration of price 
movements of market milk between 1914 and 1919 is impossible 
without some knowledge as to whether the price of milk was rela- 
tively low or high at the beginning of the period. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, has pub- 
lished comparative data on the prices of 15 standard foods for the 
f)eriod 1890-1913, inclusive,^ in which are given, along with those 
or other commodities, the index numbers lor the prices of market 
milk. These prices were secured from distributors in 40 of the most 
important inaustrial cities in the various sections of the United 
States. In them in 1913 lived one-fifth of the total population of 
the United States and about two-fifths of the urban population. 

According to the index numbers prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics there was very little variation in the average prices of 
milk between 1890 and 1900, while in most of the other 14 foods 
marked changes took place. From 1900 to 1913 there was a steady 
advance in the average price of milk, except in 1904, when it re- 
mained the same as in the preceding year. On the other hand, the 
average prices for each of tne other 14 foods * decreased in at least 
one year during this period, several of them in three years, and one 
(sugar) in si:?c years out of the 13. On the basis of the average price 
for 1890-1899 the average retail price for market milk advanced 
steadily, the index number for 1913 being 140.2 ; but it did not advance 
to such a point as did the average price of all 15 of the foods com- 
bined, the index number for these being 167. 

Retail PRICES, 1913-1920. — ^Taking 1913 prices as a base of 100, 
the retail index numbers of the Department of Labor may be tab- 
ulated as follows : 

Table 30. — Retail price indexes of market milk and of 2^ foods combined^ 1913-19^0.°' 

[Average of 45 cities.] 



Year. 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920: 

January... 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October. . . 

November 

December. 



Market 


22 foods 


milk. 


com- 
bined, b 


100 


100 


100 


102 


99 


101 


102 


114 


126 


146 


156 


167 


174 


186 


187 


201 


188 


200 


187 


200 


183 


211 


182 


215 


182 


219 


188 


219 


191 


207 


193 


203 


194 


198 


194 


193 


189 


178 



a Monthly Labor Review, February, 1921, Table 6. Published by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

& Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, eggs, 
butter, cheese, milk, bread, flour, com meal, rice, x)otatoes, sugar, coffee, and tea. 

» " RetaUprices, 1890 to December, 1913," wholenumber 140, pp. 11, 17, 21. 

< Sirloin steak, r6und steak, rib roast, pork chops, smoked bacon, smoked ham, pure lard, hens, wheat 
flour, com meal, strictly fresh eggs, creamery butter, Irish potatoes, and granulated sugar. 
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Up to November, 1920, it appears that milk was still behind foods 
in general in the advance in pnces, but in that month and December 
it passed beyond them. By 1917 it had advanced 25 points to 126, 
wmle 22 foods had advanced 46 points to 146. From 1917 to 191S, 
however, milk advanced 49 points more to 174, while the 22 foods 
advanced only 40 points to 186. In other words, for these two years, 
milk increased in price relatively more rapidly than did the average 
of other foods. From January to Julj, 1920, milk made a gain of 
only 1 point, while foods in general gained 18 points. The seasonal 
nature of milk production, resulting in lower prices in the summer, 
mav account in part for this discrepancy. 

Average retail prices paid for market milk in a varying number of 
cities for the years 1913-1919, inclusive, have been tabulated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor.* 

In 1913, out of 39 cities, 9 showed a seasonal variation in retail 
prices paid, that is, a lower price in the spring and early sununer 
months, the season of flush production. In 20 of the cities prices 
remained practically the same throughout the year, and the remain- 
ing 10 showed either general advancing or declining prices. In 1914 
8 of these 39 cities showed the seasonal movement, while practically 
the same proportions of the remaining cities indicate stability of 
prices, advances, and declines. 

In 1915 only 6 out of 41 cities^ and in 1916 only 5 out of 42, showed 
a seasonal movement. 

In 1917 and 1918 prices were generally advancing and tended to 
conceal any movement of a seasonal character that might otherwise 
be apparent. Although the movement was in evidence in only 4 out of 
45 cities in 1917, it appeared in 22 out of 47 cities in 1918. 

In 1919 the seasonal movement was apparently more widespread 
than in any other prior year, it being reflected by 32 out of 50 cities. 

Wholesale prices of market milk. — ^Discussion has hitherto been 
confined to the prices paid by the consumer for market milk. To 
complete the survey some attention should be given to prices paid 
the dairyman by the city ijiilk dealer. Such prices were secured 
through schedules sent out by the Commission. The averages derived 
from the data submitted are included, among other data, in Appen- 
dix Table 3, and are given here, as follows: 

Cents per 
quart. 

1914 4. 1 

1915 4.2 

1916 4. 3 

1917 5.9 

1918 7. 2 

Comparing these figures with the Labor Department figures for 
wholesale prices of other commodities during the same period, tii© 
following index numbers are of interest: 

6 Retail Prices 1913-1919. Table C. 
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Table 31. — Comparison by index numbers of average wholesale prices of milk^ farm 

produdsy foods, and all cwnmodities, 1914-1918. 



Year. 



1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 



Whole- 


Fann 




sale 


prod- 


Foods, 


mUk.! 


ucts.* 


etc.* 


100 


100 


100 


102 


102 


101 


105 


118 


122 


144 


183 


171 


176 


214 


183 



All 
com- 
modi- 
ties.* 



100 
101 
124 
176 
196 



1 Based upon data assembled by the Commission. 

* Based upon Table 5 of Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1919 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

• 

Thus it appears that wholesale prices for market milk did not 
increase as rapidly as wholesale prices for other commodities. The 
same lag that was apparent in retail milk prices abo obtained in 
wholesale milk prices. 

In order to make a comparison between the advance in retail and 
wholesale prices of market milk, the following table is presented 
showing dealers' average purchase prices (what the farmer received) 
and dealers' average selling prices (what the consiuner paid), together 
with the margins for the nve years reviewed: 

Table 32. — Average prices paid to farmers far raw milk, consumes* prices^ and mxxrgins, 

with index numbers for each, 1914-1918. 





Prices paid farmers. 


Consumers' prices. 


Margins. 


Year. 

• 


Cents per 
quart .^ 


Index 
number. 


Cents per 
quart.* 


Index 
number. 


Cents per 
quart. 


Index 
number. 


1914 


4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
5.9 
7.2 


100 
102 
105 
144 
176 


&9 

&8 

9.1 

11.2 

13.9 


100 
98 
102 
126 
156 


4.8 
4.6 
4.8 
5.3 
6.7 


100 


1915 


96 


1916 


100 


1917 


114 


1918 


140 











^ Figures secured by the Commission by schedule. 

* Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 270, Table A. 

These figures show that the prices which the dealers paid the farmers 
increased relatively more than the prices which dealers received from 
consimaers. The margins, however, which may be taken to repre- 
sent roughly the dealers' margins, also showed an increase in amount. 

The following table shows the prices paid farmers at receiving 
stations and prices paid by consmners in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco: 

Table 33. — Average prices and margins for market milk in New York, Chicago, and 

San Francisco, 1915-1919.^ 

[Expressed in cents per quart.] 



Year. 



1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 



New York aty. 



Chicago. 



Aver- 
age 
retail 
price. 



9.0 

9.2 

11.9 

14.5 

16.1 



Aver- 
age 

whole- 
sale 

price 



3.6 
3.9 
5.7 
7.0 
7.6 



Mar- 
gin. 



6.4 
5.3 
6.2 
7.5 
&5 



Per 
cent 

whole- 
sale 

price. 



150 
138 
109 
107 
112 



Aver- 
age 
retail 
price. 



&0 

a4 

10.3 
12.5 
14.2 



Aver- i 
age 

whole- 
sale 

price. 



3.8 
3.9 
5.2 
6.4 
7.3 



Mar- 
gin. 



4.2 
4.5 
5.1 
6.1 
6.9 



Per 
cent 

whole- 
sale 

price. 



Ill 

115 

98 

95 

95 



San Francisco. 



Aver- 
age 
retail 
pnce. 



10.0 
10.0 
10.7 
12.7 
14.2 



Aver- 
age 

whole- 
sale 

price. 



3.8 
3.8 
4.6 
6.6 
7.4 



Mar- 
gin. 



Per 
cent 

whole- 
sale 

price. 



6.2 
6.2 
6.1 
6.1 

6.8 



163 

163 

133 

92 

92 



^ Average retail prices from Table C of Retail Prices, 1913, to December, 1919, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Department of Labor. Average wholesale prices from Table 9, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1919, published 
by the same bureau. 
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The table indicates that dealers' margins in New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco all increased in terms of cents per quart from 1915 
to 1919, but that the percentage of margin to the wholesale price 
decreased in each case, thus bearing out tne conclusion derived irom 
the preceding table. In New York it dropped from 150 per cent in 
1915 to 112 per cent in 1919; in Chicago, ^om 111 per cent to 95; in 
San BVancisco from 163 to 92 per cent. Only a comparative examina- 
tion of dealers' costs and profits over the period could establish 
whether or not dealers actually suffered by virtue of this decline in the 
margin ratio. In the following subsection the profits of a few dealers 
are exhibited and this guestion fiu*ther developed. 

Dealers' profits. — ^The Commission secured from a few representa- 
tive milk dealers located in various sections of the country financial 
reports covering their operations for the five years 1914 through 1918. 
ConsoUdating tne figures, the following table has been prepared: 

Table 34. — Investments and net profits of market-milk dealers ^ 1914-1918. 



Year. 



1914 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1918 



Num- 
ber 
of 
com- 
panies. 



11 
13 
14 
16 
16 



Total in- 
vestment 
(capital 
stock and 
swplus). 



$6,901,328 
6,987,026 
7,324,156 
8,172,129 
8,980,664 



Net 
profit. 



Rate of 
return on 

invest- 
ment 

(capital 

stock and 

surplus). 



$783,700 

788,661 

814,698 

624,694 

1,177,660 



Percent. 
13.3 
11.3 
11.1 
7.6 
13.1 



Taken as typical of the industrv, these figures show a great contrast 
to the movement of profits in the canned-milk industry during the 
same years. In the latter, the average rate of net return was about 
12 per cent for 1914 and 1915, 20 per cent for 1916, over 23 per cent 
for 1917, and only about 9 per cent for 1918. The rate of the milk 
dealers; however, was lower in 1916 than in the two previous years, 
stiU lower in 1917, but in 1918 was the highest since 1914. In other 
words, this ^oup of milk dealers derived no advantage from war 
conditions. The increase in wholesale milk prices seems even to have 
forced their profits to lower levels in 1916 and 1917. 
, The foUowmg table shows the results of the 11 companies, tabulated 
for period 1914-1918. 

Table 35. — Investments and net profits of 11 market-milk dealers ^ 1914-1918. 



Year. 


Total 
investment 

(capital 
stock and 

surplus). 


Net profit. 

• 


Rate of 
return on 
invest- 
ment 
(capital 
stock and 
surplus). 


• 

1914 


$6,901,328 
6,776,356 
7,062,611 
7,784,116 
8,626,833 


$783,700 

764,600 

780,078 

678,661 

1,114,703 


Percent. 
13.3 


1916 


11.3 


1916 


ILl 


1917 


7.4 


1918 


13.1 
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Both the above tables treat only of average profits for all dealers 
tabulated. The variation between individual concerns is also an 
important consideration. The following table shows such indi- 
vidual variations for 1918, together with the location of the company. 
The names of the companies are not given. 

Table 36. — Rates of profit on investment (capital stock and surplus) for 17 market-milk 

dealers, 1918. 



t 

Company. 


Location. 


Rate of 
return on 
invest- 
ment. 


A 


New Y OTk .' 


Percent. 
12.2 


B 


do. 


10.8 


C 


do 


52.4 


D 


Massachusetts 


11.5 


E 


Maine 


32.4 


F 


Illinois 


20.9 


G 


do 


14.2 


H 


Wisconsin 


17.6 


I 


Minnesota 


.6 


J 


Missouri 


3.2 


K 


do 


16.9 


L [. [[[.[['.".'"V [".'[".".'[".'. ['.'..".']'.. '.""".' 


Pennsvlvania 


6.5 


M ■ ' 


Colorado ;. 


16.2 


N... 


* 


Tennessee 


3.8 


::;;::::;■":': ;"":"":*;'::■; ": 


Texas 


11.1 


p 


T^niiisiATin, . . 


21.6 


Q * ■ 


California 


9.3 




Average 17 companies 








13.5 











These variations are wide, ranging from six-tenths of 1 per cent 
earned by a company in Minnesota to 52.4 per cent earned by a com- 

5 any in New YorTk. They disclose the fact that the business of a milk 
ealer tends to be a highly competitive one, with a considerable micer- 
tainty of return. Data secured by the Commission show similar wide 
variations for 1914-1917, inclusive. 

Dealebs' costs and profits, 1917. — ^The niilk conimittee of the 
Food Administration made a comprehensive investigation of dealers' 
costs and profits for the six months ended June 30, 1917. A con- 
densed summary of the results of this investigation is given in Ap- 
pjendix Table 40. All the individual conipanies operating in a 
single geographical district (so far as records were obtainable) are 
consolidated mto one total for the district. 

The table covers the operations of 46 companies in various parts 
of the country east of the Rocky Moimtains, with a total asset valu- 
ation of $48,899,000. They sold nearly 497,000,000 ''equivalent 
quarts''* of milk for $41,662,000. Total costs and expenses were 
S40,326,000, of which $23,546,000 was expended for raw milk and 
$16,779,000 for distributing, pasteurizing, creamery, and overhead 
expenses. The net earnings of the group were $1,336,721, equaling 
3 mills per quart, 3.2 per cent on sales, or between 6 and 6 per cent 
annually on total assets. 

* The meaning of ''eC[uivalent quarts'' sold is illustrated by the following table compUed from data in a 
^pwt entitled the Production, Distribution, and Food Value of Milk, addressed to Herbert Hoover by 
the milk committee, Clyde L. King, chairman: 
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Further data from milk surveys in Rochester, N. Y., and Spokane, 
Wash., are not indicative of high profits in market-milk distribution. 
Four of the large milk dealers m Kochester show audited profits and 
losses for the year ended December 31, 1918, as follows: 



Dealer. 


Profit. 


Loss 


No. 1 


$3,824.43 




No. 2 


$19,374.93 


No. 3 


( 


3,147.92 


No. 4 - - 


2,156.30 









A milk survey conducted in Spokane, Wash., in 1919 by the local 
chamber of. commerce concludes in respect to dealers' profits as 
follows: 

We conclude that in the distribution of milk the distributor has made no more than 
a modest profit, and we believe that distributors are not making any unusual or im- 
proper profit in the spread between the price they pay to the producer and the price 
at whici they sell to the consumer. 

We find most of the large distributors with side lines of activity which we believe 
are profitable, such as making ice cream and butter. If any relief is to be had, it 
must come through the concentration of agencies. It occurs to us the overhead cost 
of maintaining so many agencies is the chief contributing cause of the cost to the 
ultimate consumer. 



Com- 
pany. 



A... 
B... 
C... 
D... 
E... 
F... 
G... 
H... 



District. 



New York City 

New York State 

Chicago, Bostou, Baltimore, and Washington 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

New England (except Boston) 

Milwaukee 

Indiana. Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Louisiana, and Missouri 

Ohio ; 



Fluid 
retail. 



Percent. 
64.5 
26.7 
62.1 
17.3 
66. 3 
21.2 
25.8 

81.2 
47.0 



Milk sold 
wholesale. 



Percent. 
10.6 
5ai 
3.8 
22.1 
6.0 
50.7 
26.2 

10.9 
30.9 



Buttw, 

cream, 

cheese, 

etc. 



PercenU. 
22.1 
19.9 
42.9 
58.3 
24.0 
25.6 
47.1 

4.3 
14.9 



Shrink- 
age and 
loss. 



Percent, 
2.8 
3.3 
1.2 
2.3 
3.7 
2.5 
.9 

3.6 
7.2 



Total. 



Percent. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



The bulk of the business lay in the retail marketing of fluid milk. Four groups (B, D, F. O) sold more 
TTiiiir wholesale (i. e., to retail stores, etc.) than to the consumer direct, and one group (D) did a largw busi- 
ness in butter, cheese, cream, etc., than it did in market milk, but of fhe total 497,000,000 quarts mu-keted, 
274,000,000, or 55 per cent, were sold direct to the consumer as fluid milk. 

When milk products were sold in manufactured form, such as butter, cheese, or condensed milk, the 
output was translated back into fluid milk equivalent and the total so arrived at added to the fluid quarts 
sold. Thus the total sales in " equivalent quarts " was calculated by the milk committee. 



Chapter V. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF PRICES, MARGINS, AND EXPORTS. 

Section 1. Introduction. 

According to the Senate resolution under which this investigation 
was undertaken, the Commission was instructed to inquire into the 
extent to which the Food Administration fixed the price of milk and 
milk products, the fairness of such prices, the effect that such prices 
fixed or the action taken by the Food Administration had upon the 

f producers of milk, and the prices paid by the consmner for the manu- 
actured products. In addition, the Commission was requested to 
ascertain '^what relation to or interest in any particular nne of the 
industry was held by any and all of the officials of the Food Adminis- 
tration who had to do with the price fixing of milk products.'' ' 

In order to comply as fully as possible with the requirements of the 
resolution, it was necessary for the Commission to inquire into the 
general regulations in regard to prices under which the Food Admin- 
istration operated, to study in due order the various regulations 
issued covering the sale by manufacturers, jobbers, wholes^ers, and 
retailers of butter, cheese, and canned milk, together with the connec- 
tion of the Food Administration with the sale of market milk in cer- 
tain important centers, the organization of various regulatory bodies 
which it established, and certain points of controversv which arose 
in connection with issuing of Ucenses for the export oi canned milk. 
The passing of the war period and scattering of officials of the 
Food Administration rendered it extremely difficult to obtain full 
information on all the foregoing subjects, especially that of export 
Ucenses. The results of the studies made by the Commission, how- 
ever, are given in the sections which follow. 

Section 2. General regulations.^ 

The United States Food Administration disclaimed any power or 
intention to fix prices except on wjieat and sugar, which were domi- 
nated by wholly abnormal overseas commercial relations.^ The three 
main objects, however, of the general and, special regulations issued 
in the exercise of its license control, as announced by the Food Ad- 
ministration, were as follows : 

1. To limit the prices chaiged by every licensee to a reasonable amount over ex- 
penses, and forbid the acquisition of speculative profits from a rising market. 

2. To keep all food commodities moving in as direct a line and with as little delay 
as practicable to the consumer. 

3. To limit as far as practicable contracts for future delivery and dealings in future 
contracts.^ 

1 The summary contained in these sections is not a complete statement of all the regulations relating to 
these products \mt only of those directly affecting margins and prices of manufacturers and distributors. 

* In this connection Mr. Hoover stated in Food Administration Bulletin No. 700 under date of February 
25, 1918: "I wish to say at once and emphatically that the Food Administration is not a price-fixing body 
except with regard to certain commodities which are to-day dominated by wholly abnormal overseas com- 
mercial relations, and the surrounding factors with regard to which are such as to project great dangers 
both against the farming community and at the same time the consuming community. The two com- 
modities under regulation are wheat and sugar." For the single instance in which a price was placed on 
storage butter by the Food Administration see section 3. 

• Annual Report of the United States Food Administration, 1917, Exhibit E, p. 24. 
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Milk, butter, cheese, and condensed, evaporated, and powdered 
milk were among the sixty-odd food commodities that were put under 
license control * oy the proclamation of October 8, 1917. 

Importers, manufacturers, storers, and distributors (except re- 
tailers, as noted below) of milk and milk products and practically all 
staple food commodities were required by the above proclamation to 
secure licenses from the United States Food Administration on or 
before November 1, 1917. To operate without license or after the 
revocation of license subjected the offender to a fine of $5,000 or two 
years' imprisonment or both.^ 

Retailers whose gross sales did not exceed $100,000 per year, while 
subject to the provisions of the food control act against hoarding, 
speculation, combination, and excessive profits, were, along with farm- 
ers and some others, excepted from the license control provided by 
the proclamation. Thev were reached through appeals to patriotism, 
local price-determining boards, and the following rule applying toaU 
food commodity licensees: 

Rule 17. Must not deal with persons violating food-control act. — ^The licensee shall 
not, except with the written consent of the United States Food Administrator, know- 
ingly sell any food commodities to or buy any food conmiodities from any person 
who shall, after this regulation goes into enect, violate the provisions of sections 4, 6, 
8, or 9 of the act of Congress approved August 10, 1917, by making an unreasonable 
rate or charge therefor or otherwise selling, holding, or dealing wrongfully in or with 
such commodity.® 

General regulations governing all licensees, except so far as modi- 
fied as to particular licensees by special rules and regulations, were 
issued and, from time to time, enlarged or modifiea.^ These pro- 
hibited speculation, secret rebates, combination sales, and unfair 
practices and restricted resales within the same trade. They also 
provided that the licensees should keep their property and records 
open to inspection by authorized representatives of the Food Admin- 
istration and make suoh sworn reports concerning the conditions and 
management of their business as the Food Administration might 
require. One of the regulations most directly affecting prices, to- 
gether with its accompanying notes, is as follows: 

Rule 5. Unreasonable profits prohibited. — ^The licensee shall not import, manu- 
facture, store, distribute, sell^ or otherwise handle any food commodities on an unjust, 
exorbitant, unreasonable, discriminatory, or imfair commission, profit, or storage 
charge. 

Notes. — Special profit regulations. — In addition to this general rule requiring that 
profits should be reasonable, the licensee in most lines of business will find special 
rules dealing more explicitly with the profits permitted in his business. 

Licensee performing two /unctions. — In cases where a licensee, in addition to his 
principal business, performs another function customarily performed by a different 
type of licensee, as where a manufacturer distributes through a jobbing department 
directly to the retail trade, he will be' permitted to make a reasonable charge for each 
service provided — 

(a) That he keeps such separate accounts of his operations as to enable him to make 
the reports required of persons licensed to perform that function, and to enable such 
reports to be verified; and 

(b) Conforms to the regulations of the Food Administration in respect to the 
supplementary function which he performs. 

* Messages from the President of the United States Transmitting Reports of the United States Food 
Administration and the United States Fuel Administration for the year 1917, Exhibit E, p. 22. 

6 Sec. 5 of food and fuel control act of Aug. 10, 1917. (Pub. No. 41, 65th Cong.) 

• Annual Report of the United States Food Administration, 1918,j). 62. 

'' Annual Report of the United States Food Administation, 1918, Exhibit K, p. 59. 
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In many cases, however, the licensee's service and his expense of operation will 
not be as great as that of persons engaged exclusively in a similar business, and in 
such case he will not be allowed to charge as great a margin as is permitted to such 
other licensee. * 

Cold-storage warehouse charges. — ^This rule prohibits cold-storage warehouse licensees 
from making unreasonable or discriminatory charges in handling or storing food 
commodities. 

The United States Food Administration recognizes the principle that up to a certain 
point it ordinarily costs less per unit to handle large quantities than to handle small 
quantities, and large lots tnan small lots, of a particular commodity, and has no 
objection to licensees charging a lesser rate per unit for large quantities or lots than 
for small quantities or lots if the differentiation in rates is based on variation of cost 
in handling the particular commoditjr. 

Heres^fter the above-mentioned principle must be applied by cold-storage ware- 
housemen in arranging any variations in rates or discounts for quantity contained 
in schedules of rates or amendments thereto that are filed. 

With respect to rate schedules now on file in which lower rates for large lots or 
discounts for quantity are stated, no objection has been or will be made to differen- 
tiations in rates unless they are obviously merely arbitrary or discriminatory or in 
effect constitute a preference to one or a few patrons, or unless upon investigation 
they are found to be without reasonable justification. 

AH rates must, of course^ be contained in the schedule required to be filed with the 
United States Food Administration and must be clear, explicit, well defined, and 
intelligible. Every patron is entitled to know his exact classification and the specific 
rate he is to be charged. 

Application of maximum mwgins of profit to export transactions. — ^AU sales made 
in tne United States are governed by the margins of profit indicated by the Food 
Administration except sales made by the exporters who extend credit abroad or sell 
on letters of credit and actually ship the goods abroad : Provided, however , That where 
a manufacturer or dealer sells to an exporter for shipment on the exporter's own 
account, or for shipment as an agent for the buyer, sucn sales will not be governed by 
the margins prescribed by the Food Administration for domestic sales if the seller can 
show that the goods are shipped abroad without any storage or resale in the United 
States. (Opinion A-125, Dec. 10, 1918.)* 

Section 3. Control of butter. 

The CLOSING of the Elgin Board of Trade. — ^At one time Elgin 
was the center of the creamery industry of northern HUnois and 
southern Wisconsin. The creameries throughout this district offered 
their butter for sale on the Elgin Board of Trade at meetings which 
were attended by local buyers and dealers from Chicago and other 
cities. For a number of years the quotations established for creamery 
butter by the Elgin board were used by creameries all over the 
country as a basis for selling their butter. These quotations were 
also used as the basis for estabUshing butter-fat prices. As a result 
of the great demand for raw milk in Chicago and by condenseries 
very httle creamery butter has been produced in the Elgm district 
during recent years. Up until the time the United States became 
involved in the World War, however, a few persons interested in 
the operations of the Elgin board met every Saturday for the purpose 
of transacting a few sales which estabhshed a quotation for the 
following week. 

Notwithstanding the fact that during the latter years of the board's 
hfe very little butter was offered and sold, and that not all thus sold 
was delivered, the quotations estabhshed were used by creameries in 
some country distncts as a basis for the selling price of their butter 
and for the price paid for butter fat. Records of the operations of 
the Elgin Butter Board indicate that in the latter part of its existence 
it was not an active market, but was apparently conducted for the 

* Annual Report of the United States Food Administration, 1918, pp. 60-61. 
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purpose of affecting prices in localities where the Elgin price is 
followed, as is indicated in the following letter from the Department 
of Justice to the food administrator for the State of Illinois, accom- 
panied by a record of the board's transactions from August 4 to 

October 20, 1917: 

Department op Justice, 
Office of the United States Attorney, 

626 Federal Building, 
Chicago, October SO, 1917, 
Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, 

Food Administrator, Chicago, III. 

My Dear Mr. Wheeler: In accordance with my statement that I would advise 
you as to what information I had with reference to the Elgin Butter Board, I beg to 
submit the following facts which have developed from our investigations on the 
operations of this board. 

The board meets at Elgin on Saturday of each week at 11.45 a. m. and has a session 
which lasts, usually, for about 15 minutes. This is the only meeting during the 
week. The president of the board is C. H. Potter, who is also president of the milk 
board of the Milk Producers' Association. There are but few dealers or producers 
who attend these meetings. Up to the first of August of this year most of the trans- 
actions were carried on by a few Chicago butter dealers, who would go out to Elgin 
and make a few trades. 

As shown by the minutes of the twenty-four meetings of the Elgin board from Jan. 
6th to June 16th, 1917, the attendance at these weekly meetings averaged four traders. 
Tbere was an average of less than two trades made each week. During this period 
of time there was an average of fifty-one tubs of butter sold each week on the Elgin 
board. As against these fifty-one tubs a week handled on the board at Elgin, it 
appears that during the same period fifty-three thousand tubs have been hsmdled 
each week in Chicago. Of this small amoimt of butter that was sold on the Elgin 
board, 27% was not delivered. 

Some weeks there would be no actual sales, merely bids and offers. The price 
at which the butter sold would be sent out over the wires each Saturday as the Elgin 
market price. I am informed that there are a number of localities in the country 
where butter dealers rely on the Elgin price as the market price upon which they make 
their transactions in butter, basing their sales and purchases on tne Elgin price rather 
than on the Chicago and New York prices. 

Since the first of August the Elgin ooard has had its meetings each week, and during 
this period of time there have been but two trades made on the Elgin board. One on 
August 4th, where there was a sale of fifty tubs. At all their weekly meetings, from 
the first of August to the first of November, the market price which was sent out 
from Elgin was based on a few offers or a few bids. Dunng this period, all of the 
bids and offers were made bjr two men, namely, a man by the name of Moles and a 
man by the name of Christians, with the exception of one meeting on September 
29th, when a man by the name of Joseph Newman made a bid, and Oct. 20tn, when 
a man by the name of Boss made a bid. 

The meeting was held in Mr. C. H. Potter's office at Elgin, and in this connection 
I would like to call attention to a letter written by Mr. Potter on Aug. 21st, 1917, from 
Washington to the secretary of the Milk Rxxiucers* Association in Chicago, that he 
hoped to be back in Chicago by Saturday in time to fix the price of butter. 

The above record of the operations of the Elgin Butter Board establishes conclu- 
sively that it is not a legitimate market, but is merely conducted for the purpose of 
affecting prices in localities where the Elgin price is followed. There certaimy can 
be no legitimate reason for conducting a board of trade for any commodity where 
practically no sales are made. The market price is made by a few individuals, meet 
of whom are butter dealers in Chicago, and who journey out to Elgin each week for 
the purpose of making these prices. The Elgin Butter Board clearly has ceased to 
be a market place for butter. There is practically no butter manufactured within 
forty miles of Elgin. 

I have talked with a number of butter men in an attempt to ascertain what legiti- 
mate function this board serves. Among the men that I have talked to are members 
of the board who have done some trading there in the past, and all of them, with the 
exception of Mr. Potter, the president, said that the board has lost its usefiilness and 
serves no legitimate function in connection with the marketing of butter throughout 
the country. Some of them said that, in view of the fact that the prices which go 
out from Elgin are not the result of bona fide trading on a legitimate market, tne 
carrying on of this board is harmful to the general trade. 
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I have asked Mr. Potter to give his views as to the necessity of keeping the Elgin 
Butter Board open and he can give no legitimate reason for its continuing its oper- 
ation. He stated that he, as president of the board, would be glad to close the board, 
if it were the opinion of the proper Government officials that it would be closed. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

(Signed) Robert W. Childs, 

Special Asst. to Attorney General. 

P. S. — I am enclosing herewith a copy of the record of the transactions of the Elgin 
board, taken from their minutes covering the period from August 4th to October 2C^. 

ELGIN BOARD OF TRADE. 

Following is a record of the transactions on the Elgin Board of Trade from August 
4th, 1917, to October 20th, inclusive, according to the minutes kept by Edwin S. 
Clifford, secretary. 

August 4th: Moles bid 38i cents per jwund for 100 tubs f. o. b. Chicago. Christians 
sold Moles 25 tubs at 38i cents ana a bid of 38i cents per pound for 75 tubs without 
sale. 

August 11: Moles bid 39 J cents per poimd for 100 tubs of butter. The call board 
closed with a bid of 39i cents per pound for 100 tubs and no sales. Adjourned. 

August 18th: Christians sold 50 tubs of Wisconsin, butter to Moles at 40 cents per 
pound. Moles offered 40i cents per pound for 50 tubs more. The call board closed 
with a sale of 50 tubs at 40 cents per pound and a bid of 40i cents for 50 tubs without 
sale. Adjourned. 

August 25th: Christians bid 41 cents per pound for 100 tubs. The call board closed 
with a bid of 41 cents per pound for 100 tubs of butter; no offers and no sales. 

September 1st: Christians bid 41 J cents per pounds for 100 tubs. The call board 
closed with a bid of 41i cents per pound for 100 tubs of butter; no offerings and no 
sales. Adjoiumed. 

Septemoer 8, 1917: Christians bid 42 cents per pound for 100 tubs. Moles bid 
42f cents per pound for 200 tubs. The call board closed with a bid of 42 cents per 
pound for 200 tubs; a bid of 42i cents per poimd for 200; no offerings and no sales. 

September 15: Christians bid 43 cents per pound for from 50 to 100 tubs of butter. 
The call board closed with a bid of 43 cents for 50-100 tubs of butter; no offerings 
and no sales. 

September 22nd: Moles bid 43 J cents per pound for 200 tubs. The call board 
closed with a bid of 43 J cents x)er pound for 200 tubs; no offerings and no sales. 

September 29th: Joseph Newman bid 43 J cents per pound for 50 tubs of butter. 
The call hoaid closed with a bid of 43 J cents per pound for 50 tubs; no offerings and 
no sales. 

October 6th: Moles bid 43 J cents per pound for 100 to 200 tubs. The call board 
closed with a bid of 32 J cents per pound for 100 to 200 tubs; no offerings and no sales. 
Adjourned. 

October 13th: Moles bid 43 J cents per pound for 100 tubs. Christians sold 25 tubs 
to Moles at 43i cents. The call board closed with a sale of 25 tubs at 43J cents and 
a bid of 43J cents per jwund for 75 tubs without sale. Adjourned. 

October 20th: Boss bid 42 cents per pound for 50 tubs. The call board closed 
with a bid of 42 cents per pound for 50 tubs; no offerings and no sales. Adjourned. 

In order to limit the operations of butter exchanges so that mere 
speculative trading and the possibility of manipulation of the market 
might be eliminated, the Food Administration requested the Elgin 
Butter Board to close during the period of the war. On November 
3, 1917, the following set oi resolutions was passed suspending the 
operations of the board : 

Whereas in the opinion of the U. S. Food Administration, we can best serve our 
country during the war to suspend our call board on butter and other dairy products, 
and cooperate with them in maintaining prices on dairy products as made uom. time 
to time Dv the said U. S. Food Administration. 

And whereas, we believe it wise to cooperate with the Government in any way 
that will bring this war to a successful conclusion for us and all humanity: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we approve the action taken by our officers in assuring the U.S. Food 
Administration that no further call board prices will be allowed in this board until 
further notice. 
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Resolved, We ask and request all our members and friends who have used the Elgin 
weekly price to Accept the prices as made by the U. S. Food Administration from 
time to time as their weekly oasis. 

Resolved, That our Secretary request the U. S. Food Administration to furnish us 
the price of extras in creamery butter every Saturday morning to be posted as the 
Government price for the information of the public. 

Since this suspension of operations the board has not resumed, 
although there is published a so-called . Elgin quotation based on 
Chicago prices. 

PbICE REGULATION THROUGH AGREEMENT OF JANUARY, 1918. — 

The United States Food Administration through cooperation with 
the trade endeavored to stabilize and control wholesale prices of 
butter. The primary aim in this control was the elimination of 

Srofiteering and not the fixing of prices. In one instance, however, 
uring a short period of time -a price was placed on storage butter. 
This was done by agreement witn cold-storage people at New York 
and Chicago, where the principal butter exchanges are located, in 
order to prevent an oi^ of profiteering in coldnstorage butter at the 
end of the storage season. Butter prices have a tendency to rise 
during the earlv winter months, ana it was the desire of the food 
authorities to check, if possible, any imusual rise during the emer- 
gency period. These prices were but temporary and were enforced 
only for the period required for the release of the butter then in 
storage. 

In connection with this price-fixing arrangement, the following 
annoimcement was sent on January 21, 1918, to the Federal food 
administrators throughout the country: 

January 21, 1918. 

On Saturday last the following wire was sent you: 

**Food Adininistration through voluntary cooperation of the trade in New York 
and Chicago has secured the adoption of wholesale prices on held creamery butter 
forty-five one-half cents a pound Chicago for the remainder of January with an advance 
of one-quarter cent a pound on the first and fifteenth of each succeeding month, 
banning February first, to cover carrying charges. 

"New York maximum price forty-seven cente seaboard for balance of season with 
no added carrying charges. These prices to govern wholesale trades. All other 
markets are asked to cooperate in making price in line with Chicago and New York 
which would mean freight difference. 
V **A11 exchanges have been notified.'* 

The above wire was sent to the butter and egg exchanges, and it may be necessary 
to give you a little further information on the matter of stabilization of butter prices. 

Kepresentatives of the Food Administration made a careful study of the costs of 
held butter (held butter being the trade term for storage butter) and of the necessary 
charges ttiereon (which would be storage charges, interest, etc.), and through the 
volimtary cooperation of the trade reaoied the conclusion that the above prices 
would permit of a profit on such holdings. 

ITie above prices represent prices agreed upon for the balance of the season for 
held or storage butter. 

In addition to the above prices, which represent wholesale transactions, distribu- 
tors are entitled to distribution expenses and a reasonable differential between whole- 
sale price and price sold as to retailers. 

The above stabilization of prices on held or storage butter is not a price-fixing arrange- 
ment but a volimtary agreement adopted by the trade. 
Very truly, yours, 

U. S. Food Administration. 

While the Food Administration endeavored, by moral suasion, 
appeals to patriotic cooperation, and close scrutiny of all business 
relations, transactions, and dealings to keep butter prices in line and 
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prevent undue manipulations, it disclaimed at the same time any power 

to fix and enforce prices so far as butter was concerned. Its attitude 

is set forth in the following correspondence with the Boston Fruit 

and Produce Exchange: 

Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange, 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 15, 1918. 
Mr. George H. Haskell, 

U. S. Food AdministrcUion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Haskell: The following was put up to me for answer. I am passing 
it to you for assistance. I will quote in the original words: 

*'I bought a car of very fine northern butter last October at 46 cents and placed the 
same in storage. The butter stands me to-day 47i cents per pound. I imderstand 
the U. S. Food Administration has fixed the price of storage outter on eastern sea- 
board at 47 cents. Must I sell at this price and suffer loss? '* 
Very truly, yoiurs, 

(Sgd.) Alton E. Briggs, 

Executive Secretary. 

February 18, 1918. 
35-H-5 
Mr. Alton E. Briggs, 

Executive Secretary, Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Briggs: Yoiur communication of February 15th to Mr. George E. Haskell 
received. Mr. Haskell at the present time is in Chicago. 

We desire to correct the impression your inquirer has with regard to the statement 
that **the Food Administration has fixed the price of storage butter on eastern sea- 
board at 47 cents. ' ' He evidently refers to the stabilization of price on held creamery 
butter, voluntarily a^eed upon by the trade. The Food Administration has no 
authority to fix the price of butter and has never attempted to do so. The stabiliza- 
tion above referred to was through the voluntary cooperation of the trade aiter consid- 
ering the cost of butter in storage and with a desire to prevent the price from soaring 
in view of the shortage of stocks at that time. All of the butter exchanges throughout 
the country were asked to cooperate and we have no evidence that would cause us 
to believe that same has not been done. 
Yours, very truly, 

United States Food Administration. 

EMB:HWB. 

Regulations governing wholesalers and jobbers. — ^Aside 
from the closing of the Elgin board and the agreement of January, 
1918, the general regulations seem to have been the Food Adminis- 
tration's only means of controlling the butter trade imtil about Jime, 
1918, when special regulations for dealers in cold-storage butter were 
issued. These were from time to time modified and made to apply 
to all butter. 

By a reflation of Jime 19 licensees dealing in cold-storage butter 
were required to sell '' without regard to market or replacement value 
at time of sale at not more than reasonable advance over cost.'' Cost 
for the purposes of this rule was to include: 

1. Purchase price. 

2. Transportation charges, if any. 

3. Storage charges actually incurred. 

4. Insurance charges actually inciured. 

5. Intefest on money invested at the current rate while butter is in storage. 

6. Actual cost of printing if the cold-storage butter is put in print form from tubs 
or cubes. 

Cost was not, however, to include any allowance for shrinkage in 
weight, commissions, or other expenses than those listed. 
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The maximum margins for dealers other than manufacturers or 
retailers over the aforesaid cost of cold-storage butter were fixed 
under this regulation as follows : 

(d) 1 cent per pound on car-lot sales. 

(6) IJ cents per pound on sales less than a car lot, but amounting to 7,000 pounds 
or more. 

(c) IJ cents per pound on sales of less than 7,000 pounds, but amounting to 700 
pounds or more. 

(d) 2J cents per pound on sales of less than 700 pounds. 

In addition to tne seUii^ margin, which normally should be considerably below 
the above maximum margins and must in no case exceed such maximum margins, 
any dealer who carries butter in cold storage more than two full calendar months may 
add a margin of not more than 1 cent per pound and an additional one-fourth cent 
per pound for each calendar month thereafter during which he carries ihe butter in 
storage. The total amount so added shall not exceed 2 cents per pound.® 

On July 12, 1918, maximum margins on cold-storage butter w^ere 
modified as follows: 

(a) 1 cent per pound on car-lot sales. 

(b) li cents per pound on sales less than one car lot, but amounting to 7,000 pounds 
or more. 

(c) 2 cents per pound on sales less than 7,000 pounds, but amounting to 3,500 pounds 
or more. 

(d) 2J cents per pound on sales less than 3,500 pounds, but amounting to 700 pounds 
or more. 

(e) 3 cents per pound on sales less than 700 pounds, but amounting to 100 pounds 
or more. 

(/) 3} cents per pound on sales of less than 100 pounds. 

Tne same additions to selling margins as heretofore indicated may be made when 
the butter is stored by the licensee more than two full calendar months. ^° 

On July 19 the foregoing regulations were superseded by a new set 
applying to both fresh and cold-storage butter. Under these new 
regulations all licensees dealing in butter were required to sell at a 
reasonable advance over cost, cost being computed in substantially 
the same manner as under the first regulations issued June 19. 
Maximum margins for both fresh and cold-storage butter were fixed 
at the same rates as under the regulations of July 12 applying to 
cold-storage butter." 

On December 31 regulations, effective January 6, 1919, were pro- 
mulgated and later were repealed, along with all other regulations. 
These regulations abrogated the provisions of the regulations of July 
19 so far as these appUed to cold-storage butter." 

Manufacturers. — During the first year of governmental regula- 
tions no specific statement was made in regard to prices to be charged 
by manuiacturers selling their product to wholesalers and jobbers. 
Tne fact that the Food Administration had the right to ask for re- 
ports showing costs, margins, or any other information was apparently 
supposed to nave the effect of keeping prices imder control in th^ 

By the regulations of Jime 19, 1918, manufacturers performing 
services of wiolesalers or jobbers were limited to the same marans 
of profit in cold-storage butter as those for wholesalers anS jobbers 
outlined heretofore, except that in figuring the purchase price the 
manufacturer was allowed to ** compute the cost of raw materials 

» United States Food Administration R^ulations, No. XX, rule 1. June 19. 1918. 
w United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX, rule 1, July 12, 1918. 
11 United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX, rule 1, July 19, 1918. (Butter, Cheese, and 
Egg Journal, Aug. 7, p. 30.) 
"United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX-A, Dec. 31, 1918, effective Jan. 0, 1919. 
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and expense of manufacture, or consider as his cost the market quo- 
tation on the kind and grade of butter placed in cold storage, as 
quoted in a well-recognized daily commercial price current in the 
city where and on the day when the goods are placed in storage,'' or 
'^ in the lai^e market nearest the place of storage.^^ 

By the relations of July 19 margins of manufacturers actmg as 
jobbers or \molesalers of fresh butter were limited in a similar fash- 
ion.*^ On December 31, 1918, effective January 6, 1919, rule 2 as 
aflfecting manufacturers actiiig as wholesaler^ akd jobbers was 
amended to apply to cold-storage butter only. This rule was re- 
pealed January 28, 1919. 

Manufacturers were limited to a definite margin of 5 cents per pound 
over the cost of fat by a modification of the foregoing rules, enective 
December 12, 1918, as follows: 

Rule 2. Manufacturers' margins, — The manufacturer of butter shall not sell butter 
at an advance over the cost of butter fat necessary to produce a pound of butter of 
more than 5 cents per pound of butter, except on sales through branch houses or sales 
to retailers in less than car lots as hereinafter provided. 

Example. — If the cost of butter fat as defined below is 50 cents per pound, and 8 
pounds of butter fat are necessary to produce 10 pounds of butter, the cost of butter 
felt necessary to produce the butter would be 40 cents per pound of butter, and the 
maximum selling price for manufacturers as above provided would be 45 cents per 
pound. 

The above gross margins must not be exceeded on the average in any period of two 
months, banning December 1st, February Ist, April Ist, June 1st, August Ist, 
October 1st. 

Cost of butter fat defined. — ^The cost of butter fat necessary to produce a pound of 
butter snail include: 

(1) The actual price paid to the producers of butter fat. 

(2) The actual cost of station-buying labor, or commission, and all other buying 
expenses, but in no case shall the manufacturer pay more than 3i cents per pound 
butter fat for such labor, commissions, and all other buying expenses, except that the 
manufacturer is permitted to exceed said 3i cents maximum provided that the 
amount by which the maximum is exceeded shall be deducted from manufacturer's 
margin. 

(3) The actual transportation expenses for carrying cream to the factory door. 
Note. — ^The selling price shall mean the selling price f . o. b. factory door. 

Labor and package allowance. — In case the manufacturer packs butter in units of 
less than 50 pounds, the actual additional cost of labor and packages in such packing 
in excess of the cost of labor and package for putting up in 50-pound packages may 
be added to the gross margins indicated above, when the sales are made to wholesalers 
or to retailers in car lots. 

Margins on sales to retailers or through branch houses. — (a) Where the manufacturer 
sells to retailers in less than car lots, he may add to the manufacturing margin not 
more than the margins indicated in rule 1. 

(6) Where the manufacturer operates or controls a branch house in which butter is 
actually physically handled, he shall transfer his butter from the manufacturing 

giant at not more than the margins indicated for manufacturers, and the branch 
ouse shall be governed by the margins indicated in rule 1. 

Manufacturers* margin on cold-storage butter. — ^Where the manufacturer places 
butter in cold storage he shall consider his cost into storage as not more than the 
eelling price permitted to him as a manufacturer by this rule at the time the butter 
goes into storage. 

In selling such cold-storage butter he will be permitted to add to the cost into 
storage the storage charges actually incurred, the insurance charges actually incurred, 
and the interest on money invested at the current rate while the butter is in storage; 
and shall not sell such butter at an advance over cost so determined of more than 
the margins indicated in rule 1.^* 

" United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX, rule 2, June 19, 1918. (Dairy Record, 
Julv 3, 1918, p. 20.) 

M United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX, rule 2, effective July 19, 191S. (Butter, 
Cheese, and Egg Journal, Aug. 7, p. 30.) 

16 United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX, rule 2, Dec. 12, 1918. 
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Commission merchants. — Under Special Regulations, No. XX, 
issued June 19, 1918, rule 3 applied to commission sales on cold- 
storage butter only and read as follows: 

No licensee shall pay and no commission merchant shall receive a commission 
on cold-storage butter of more than three-quarters cent per pound. The licensee 
shall inform any conmiission merchant selling butter for him of the maximum per- 
mitted price at which such butter may be sold. 

A note appended to the above added that '^ Under rule 1 the 
selling price may not be increased by reason of the payment of a 
commission. ''^'^ 

Under the new Special Regulations, No. XX, dated July 19, 1918, 
the commission sales regulation was made to apply to all butter, 
the provisions, however, remaining the same for cold-storage butter.*^ 

On August 8, 1918, the rule was changed again, the regulations on 
fresh butter reading as follows:^* 

1. Car-lot sales, f cent per poimd. 

2. Sales of less tiian car lots but amounting to 7,000 pounds or more, IJ cents per 
pound. 

3. Sales of less than 7,000 pounds, IJ cents per pound. 

On cold-storage butter the regulations read: 

1. Car-lot sales, f cent per pound. 

2. Sales of less than car lots, 1 cent per pound. 

These regidations remained unchanged until January 6, 1919, 
when rule 3 was again made to apply to cold-storage butter only, the 
regulations remaining the same as those apphcable to such butter 
under the regulation of August 8, 1918,*® and so continuing until 
January 28, 1919, when the rule was rejpealed.^® 

Retailers. — As previously stated (sec. 2) retailers with gross 
sales under $100,000 annually were not subjected to license control 
by the Food Administration. Prior to the summer of 1918 Ucensed 
retailers do not appear to have been amenable to any regulations 
with reference to sales of butter and cheese other than those con- 
tained in the general relations applying to all Ucensees of the 
United States Food Administration.^* 

On August 22, 1918, the Food Administration announced, that 
its retail section of the distribution of perishables had investigated 
the cost of handling butter at retail and had determined that any 
advance in excess of 5 cents per pound over cost for cash and carry 
or no service stores and of 6 cents for stores extending credit and 
dehvery was imreasonable and would be considered evidence of a 
violation of rule 1 of the butter regulations requiring this conmiodity 
to be sold at a reasonable advance over cost. 

In addition to the above margins, the retailer who carried butter 
in cold storage more than two full calendar months was allowed 
to add not more than 1 cent per pound and an additional one-fourth 
cent for each calendar month thereafter during which he carried 
the butter in cold storage, the total amoimt for such 'cold-storage 
carrying, however, not to exceed 2 cents per pound.^^ 

^« United States Food Administration Special Regulations, No. XX, rule 3, June 19, 1918. 
17 United States Food Administration Special Relations, No. XX, rule 3, July 19, 1918. 
M United States Food Administration Special Regulations, No. XX, Aug.^ 1918. 
w United States Food Administration Special License Regulations, No. XX:, Dec. 31, 1918. 
» United States Food Administration Special License Regulations, No. XX, Jan. 28, 1919. 
*i United States Food Administration, General Regulations, Nov. 1. 1917, and subsequent modifications. 
» United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX, Butter Retailers, Aug. 22, 1918 (Butter, 
Cheese, and Egg Journal, Sept. 11, 1918, p. 30). 
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Subsequently these margins were increased to 6 cents for cash 
and carrj or no service stores and 7 cents for those extending credit 
and debvery service.^ The additional margins for cold-storage 
butter remained the same. 

On December 31 (eflFective Jan. 6, 1919) the regulation was modi- 
fied to apply only to cold-storage butter.^* 

Section 4. Cheese regulations. 

Wholesalers and jobbers. — Until June, 1918, the cheese trade 
like the butter trade was governed only by the general regulations 
(sec. 2) . On June 12, however, the Food Administration issued rules 
governing manufacturers and distributors of cheese. 

The licensee dealing in cheese was required to sell it without 
regard to market or replacement value at not more than a reasonable 
aovance over the cost of the particular cheese sold. The items to be 
counted in figuring cost were restricted to purchase price, transporta-. 
tion charges, if any, storage and insurance charges actually incurred, 
together with interest on money, provided the cheese was stored 
more than 30 days and actual cost of paraffining, if any, not to exceed 
one-fourth cent per pound. No allowance for shrinkage in weight, 
commissions, or other expenses than those just enumerated were to 
enter into the determination of cost. 

Under this regulation margins were prescribed for American 
(Cheddar) cheese only, as follows : 

(a) i cent per pound on caj-lot sales. 

(6) IJ cents per pound on sales less than a car lot, but amounting to 7,000 pounds 
or more. 

(c) 1| cents per pound on sales less than 7,000 pounds, but amounting to 500 pounds 
or more. 

(d) 3 cents per pound on sales of less than 500 pounds. 

In cases where cheese was held in a warehouse more than 30 days 
an additional margin not to exceed one-eighth cent per pound per 
month could be added for each month after the 30-day penod, but in 
no case was the amount so added to exceed 1 cent per pound.^^ 

On July 12, 1918,^ maximum margins prescribed on June 12 for 
American (Cheddar) cheese were moduied as follows: 



s 



i cent per poimd on car-lot sales. 

li cents per pound on sales less than a car lot, but amounting to 7,000 poimds or 
more. 

(c) If cents per pound on sales less than 7,000 pounds, but amounting to 4,000 
pounds or more. 

(cO 2i cents per poimd on sales less than 4,000 pounds, but amoimting to 1,000 pounds 
or more. 

(c) 3 cents per pound on sales less than 1,000 pounds, but amounting to 100 pounds or 
more. 

(/) 3i cents per pound on sales less than 100 pounds. 

On August 2 a new regulation was issued prescribing margins on 
Block Swiss, Brick, Limburger, Munster, and Round or Tub Swiss. 
The margins on American (Cheddar) were left unchanged. The f ol- 

" United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX-C. Dec. 23, 1918. 

^ United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XX-C, Butter Retailers, Dec. 31, 1918. 

» United States Food Administration Reiulations, No. XXI-AjJune 12, 1918. 

V United States Food Administration Special Regulations, No. XXI-A, July 12; 1918. 
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lowing presents in tabular form the margins fixed by this regulation 
on various types of cheese : 

Cheese — Maximum margin for dealers other than manufacturers and retailers. 

[Cents per pound.] 



Size sale. 



Car lot 

7,000 pounds or more. 
8,000 pounds or more. 
6,000 pounds or more. 
4,000 pounds to 6,999 . 
1,500 pounds to 7,999 . 
2,400 pounds to 5,999. 
3,000 pounds to 5,999 . 
1,000 pounds to 3,999. 
750pounds to 1,499... 
600 pounds to 2,399. . . 

1 tub to 2.999 

100 pounds to 999 

150 pounds to 749 

120 pounds to 699 

120 pounds to 1 tub . . 

Under 100 pounds 

Under 150 pounds 

Under 120 pounds 



AmeA- 

can OT 

Cheddar. 






If 



2J 



3* 



Block 

Swiss. 



1 



1| 

2 



2* 



4* 



Brick, 
limbor- 
ger, and 
Mu^ister. 



U 



2J 



3i 



Round 
or tub 
Swiss. 



1! 



2i 



3i 



5 



On American (Cheddar) the additional margin for storage was left 
at one-eighth cent per pound, as in the previous regulation. On 
Swiss cheese, round or tub and block not to exceed one-fourth cent 
per pound per month was allowed for every month after the 30-day 
period, but in no case to exceed 2 cents per pound. 

If Brick, Limburger, and Munster cheeses were held in the ware- 
houses for more than 30 days an additional nlargin could be charged, 
not to exceed three-eighths cent per pound for the first month alter 
the 30-day period and one-fourth cent per poimd for each month the 
cheese was held in warehouse thereafter, but in no case was the 
amount so added to exceed If cents per pound.^^ 

On December 4, 1918, the storage margin on American (Cheddar) 
was increased from one-eighth to one-fourth of a cent per pound for 
each 30 days after the 30-aay period, but not to exceed 2 cents.^ 

Manufacturers. — Cheese manufacturers were specifically dealt 
with only as they acted as assemblers, wholesalers, and jobbers. 

Any manufacturer who acts also as an assembler, wholesaler, or jobber shall be sub- 
ject in such action to the rules and margins governing assemblers, wholesalers, and 
jobbers, provided that in figiu'ing his purchase price as an assembler, wholesaler, or 
jobber he shall either — 

1. Compute the cost of raw materials and the expense of manufacture, or 

2. Take the highest price during the 10 days after the cheese is manufactured on his 
style and grade of cheese on the established market on the basis of which the cheese is 
usually soTd.2® 

On August 2, 1918, ®® these regulations were modified so that the 
taking of price as an alternative to computing the cost of manufac- 
ture was restricted to American (Cheddar) cheese. 

« United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XXI-A, Aug. 2, 1918. 
M United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XXI-A, Dec. 4, 1918. 
«» United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XXI, June 12, 1918. 
M United States Food Administration Special Regulations, No. XXI, Aug. 2, 1918. 
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Commission merchants. — Commissions were limited to one-half 
cent per pound, as follows : 

No licensee shall pay and no commission merchant shall receive a commission on 
any shape or style of American (Cheddar) cheese of more than one-half cent per pound. 
The licensee shall inform any commission merchant selling cheese for him of the maxi- 
mum permitted price at which such cheese may be sold.'^ 

On August 2, 1918, '^ licensees were forbidden to pay and commission 
merchants forbidden to receive any unreasonable or exorbitant com- 
mission in connection with sales of cheese. Maximum commissions 
were fixed on American (Cheddar) cheese at one-half cent per pound 
on car lots and 1 cent per pound on less than car lots; for block 
Swiss, Brick, Limburger, and Munster the maxima were 1 cent on 
car lots and li cents on less than car lots, and for round or tub 
Swiss li cents on car lots and If cents on less than car lots. Addi- 
tional regulations for commission merchants, brokers, and auctioneers 
dealing m cheese forbade unreasonable or discriminatory charges, 
required prompt remittance and proper account of sales, and forbade 
purchases by agent from principal unless the facts of the transaction 
were noted on the account of sales.^ 

Retailers. — On September 19, 1918, an additional special regu- 
lation governing retailers in cheese was issued. After an investiga- 
tion covering the cost of handling cheese at retail it was determined 
that in sellmg American (Chedaar) cheese any advance in excess 
of 6 or 7 cents per pound over cost (as defined in rule 1) would be 
unreasonable and evidence of a violation of rule 1, the 6-cent margin 
to apply to stores conducted on the cash-and-carry or no-service 

f)lan and the 7-cent margin to apply to extraservice stores. At a 
ater date this regulation was changed or amended so as to fix the 
mai^in at 7 or 8 cents. 

These regulations allowed an additional margin to a retail dealer 
who carried cheese in a warehouse for more than 30 days. Tlaey 
first fixed this margin at not to exceed one-eighth cent per pound 
per month for each and every month after the 30-day period, with a 
limit of 1 cent per pound. The changed or amended regulation 
fixed the additional margin at one-fourth cent per poimd, with a 
limit of 2 cents per pouna.^* 

On December 31, 1918, all cheese regulations covering whole- 
salers, jobbers, manufacturers, and retailers were repealed.^^ 

Section 5. Canned-milk regulations. 

Wholesalers and jobbers. — Food Administration regulations 
issued November 1, 1917,^* providing for sale of goods at ''not more 
than reasonable advance over the actual purchase price of the par- 
ticular goods sold,'' were changed by special license regulation, 
effective June 15, 1918, as follows: 

Rule 5. MiLst sell at reasonable advance over purchase price. — ^The licensee, without 
regard to market or replacement value at the time of sucn sale, shall sell the following 
commodities at not more than a reasonable advance over the average purchase price 

» United States Food Administration, Regulations No.XXI-A, June 12, 1918. 

w United States Food Administration Special Regulations, No. XXI-A. Cheese, Aug. 2, 1918. 

"Annual Report of the United States Food Administration, 1918, p. 293, XXI-B, effective Dec. 9, 1918. 

** United States Food Administration Regulations, No. XXI, September 19, 1918 (Butter. Cheese and 
Egg Joamal, Oct. 16, 1918, p. 27), and United States Food Administration Regulation XXI-C, effective 
Dec. 9, 1918. 

■* United States Food Administration Special License Regulations, No. XXI, Dec. 31, 1918. 

•• Rules and Re^ilations Govemingthe Importation, Manufacture, Storage, and Distribution of Food 
Commodities and Feeds for Domestic Trade by Persons Subject to License, effective Nov. 1, 1917. 
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of all lots of the same grade and size of the same commodity in his possession or in- 
voiced to him, not contracted to be sold.-^' 

Included in the list of commodities referred to in the above regu- 
lation was *' condensed, evaporated, or powdered milk." Tnis 
regulation was repealed May 28, 1919, effective May 31, 1919. 

Manufacturers. — Food Administration regulations issued No- 
vember 1, 1917, provided for sale of condensed, evaporated, and 
powdered milk at ''not more than reasonable advance over cost of 
such goods. "^ On January 28, 1918, this regulation was amended 
to the following: 

Rule 2. Goods must he sold for not more than reasonable advance over average cost.— 
The licensee shall sell condensed, evaporated, and powdered milk for not more than 
a reasonable advance over the average cost of the season's pack without regard to the 
market or replacement value at the time of such sale.^® 

Maximmn margins on sales by wholesalers to retailers were re- 
stricted on condensed and evaporated milk on June 15, 1918, to 
from 8 to 10 per cent on wholesaler's selling price.*® 

Retailers. — ^Maximum margins on sales djt retailers to consumers 
on unsweetened evaporated milk were restricted on November 7, 
1918, to from 18 to 22 per cent on retailer's selling price.** 

Section 6. The Food Administration and market milk. 

Introduction. — The Food Administration intervened with great 
unwillingness in the settlement of disputes between milk producers 
and distributors in the various large cities and did so only when pro- 
ducers claimed that they were not able to secure justice from com- 
munities because of the unfavorable response of tnese communities 
to a rise in the price of milk and the inabifity of the producers to carry 
conviction of their necessities. 

The whole process of the Food Administration was to appoint 
commissions in which all elements of the commimitjjr could be repre- 
sented and through which conviction could be carried to the uroan 
population. The Food Administration did not fix prices, but simply 
used its influence to secure accord between parties in disagreement. 

In the fall of 1917 this body first began to take an active interest 
in the milk supply of certain specific areas, representatives being ap- 
pointed to comer with producers and dealers. Mr. Hoover's own 
summary of the Food Administration's work along this line during the 
fall of 1917 reads as follows: 

The only other situation where the Food Administration has interested itself in the 
price of agricultural products has been in instances such as milk to the cities where 
the producer himself was organized and was in sharp conflict with the consumer, and 
where these conflicts promised to work hardships on both producer and consumer. 
In such cases the Food Administration has acted merely as a friendly agency in 
seeming settlement between the parties. In all cases a producer must necessarily 
be a contracting party, and therefore must be satisfied with the arrangements made, 
and it may be stated parenthetically that no such negotiations have been undertaken 
by the Food Administration except at the request of the producers. '*2 

*7 United States Food Administration Special License Regulations, No, XI, June 15, 1918. 

«8 War Trade Board: Government Control Over Prices, p. 595, rule 2. 

s» United States Food Administration Special License Regulations: Amendments and additions to 
Rules and Regulations Governing the Importation and Manufacture, Storage, and Distribution of Food 
Conmiodities and Feeds for Domestic Trade by Persons Subject to License, Jan. 28, 1918. War Trade 
Board: Government Control over Prices, p. 595j rule 2. This rule was repealed Jan. 10, 1919. 

^ United States Food Administration Special License Regulations, No. XI, A-5 Note, Continued. 
A (1) effective June 15, 1918. 

41 United States Food Administration Special License Regulations, No. XI, A-5 Note, Continued. (2) 
Nov. 7, 1918. War Trade Board: Government Control Over Prices, pp. 604-605. 

« New York Times, Feb. 26, 1918. 
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New York State. — In September, 1917, a critical situation in 
respect to the milk supply of JNew York had developed. It was the 
outgrowth of the formation of the Dairymen's League, an organiza- 
tion of some 80,000 producers controlling practically the whole supply 
and of the attempts of the league to secure from dealers what were 
considered to be fair prices, rrior to October, 1916, the price paid 
to the producers for market milk had as a rule been fixed for six- 
month periods. At that date a large percentage of the producers 
revolted against these long-term conditions, behoving that they were 
not securing prices which covered the cost of production. A virtual 
milk strike took place. On October 3, 1916, it was reported that the 
city was receiving only 60 per cent of its normal supply. The next 
day conditions were worse. Among the producers appeared night 
riders, who destroyed raw milk before it was shipped. On October 6 
mothers were fighting for milk at the health department stations. 
President Brill, of theDairymen's League, attempted to force the pro- 
ducers to give up the fight and arbitrate. He was immediately 
ousted from his position. Finally, on October 14 State Food Com- 
missioner John J. Dillon succeeded in seciu'ing an understanding 
between the league and the dealers which led to a truce, and milk 
began to be shipped again in normal quantities into the city. 

The milk strike of October, 1916, grew out of the fact that wholesale 
prices paid to the farmer averaged only 3.65 cents per quart, which 
was a fraction less than the price of September, 1910, six years before, 
and only 0.15 of a cent higher than the price in September, 1915. 
Meanwmle ''other foods'^ had advanced about 35 per cent from Sep- 
tember, 1915, to September, 1916, and ''other commodities'^ had 
advanced 30 per cent during the same period, according to the index 
numbers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. As a result of the strike 
the price was advanced from 3.65 cents in September to 5.2 cents in 
October and 5.4 cents in December, 1916. This increase did away 
with much of the bitterness occasioned by the controversy, and in 
the following spring prices and terms for the six pionths ending 
October 1, 1917, were established amicably. 

Meanwhile, in 1917, theFood Administration held a general meeting 
to discuss the milk situation with producers. Representatives of 
100,000 organized milk producers attended the conference. It was 
recommended therein that the contract period between the producers 
and dealers should be changed from a six-month to a monthlv basis. 

As October 1 approached, the New York situation again oecame 
ominous. Producers, dealers, and consumers were united in hoping 
that Mr. Hoover would act as arbitrator in settling the controversy 
which was bound to ensue over price changes on that date. Mr. 
Hoover replied that the Food Administration had no authority in 
the matter and that an exhaustive study of milk costs was being made 
but was not yet completed. He suggested that the producers and 
dealers contract from month to month. He was anxious that the city 
consumers should not be further tried bv price advances which woula 
result in reduced consumption, and finally he was of the opinion that 
any intervention in the matter rested on city and State officials. 

Producers were receiving in September 5.3 cents per quart and 
consumers were paying 12.5 cents a quart, a spread of approximately 
7 cents to the dealer. The dealers claimed tnat if the price to pro- 
ducers was advanced on October 1, it would be necessary to increase 
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the price to the consumer. The dealers hoped that such advance 
would not be necessary. 

On September 14 the Dairymen's League announced a price of 
$3.10 per hundred pounds for October nmk and $3.34 per hundred 
poimds for November. There seems to have been some question as 
to what the equivalent of this rate might be per quart, the dealers 
claiming that it equaled 7.5 cents for October and 8.4 cents for No- 
vember. There was no question, however, but that it marked a 
considerable advance over the 5.3 cents obtaining in September. 
The Dairymen's League claimed that the new rates were based on 
cost data furnished by Prof. G. F. Warren, of Cornell University, and 
barely covered the cost of production. 

All efforts to induce the league not to raise its prices were in vain, 
and on September 29 dealers sent out notice of an advance to 14 
cents a quart, consumer's price. During the month of October the 
league price was paid to farmers, and 14 cents to consumers held. 
The reduced demand caused by this situation induced the closing of 
a number of distributing stations. 

Toward the end of October Arthur Williams was appointed Federal 
food administrator for New York City, and he joined with John 
Mitchell, city food commissioner, in an effort to improve the condi- 
tions in regard to the entire food supply, with special reference to milk. 
A. conference was arranged between the dealers and the Dairymen's 
League. At this conference producers presented their evidence as to 
the necessity of maintaining league prices, and 20 large dairymen 
gave notice that if the price was not maintained it would be necessary 
For them to kill off their herds. 

The dealers appeared to be equally insistent on increasing the con- 
sumer's price if the Dairymen's League price was to hold. 

The conference was deadlocked, and at this juncture Mr. Hoover 
realized that the Food Administration must intervene to stabilize 
milk prices during the immediate future. His policy of hands off 
tempered by advice thus gave way to a policy of direct intervention. 
To this end Judge Lamb was sent to New York carrying an offer 
from the Food Administration to appoint a milk conmiission, on con- 
dition that prices should not be changed by either producer or dealer 
until such conmiission could hold hearings and render a decision. 
This offer was not accepted by either the Dairymen's League or the 
dealers, but it was arranged that representatives should go to Wash- 
ington for a conference with Mr. Hoover on November 9. After an 
all-day discussion it was agreed to leave the entire question to the 
commission appointed by the Food Administration. The dealers 
agreed not to raise consmners' prices before January 1, 1918, and the 
producers agreed to maintain tne October price for raw milk. 

On November 20, 1917, the Food Administration announced that 
a regional milk commission would be appointed on which producers, 
dealers, consumers, milk experts, and the public at large would be 
represented. Public hearings were to commence immediately, the 
conmiission to advise the public of the true situation. 

The following persons were appointed: 

John I^Iitchell, New York Citjr food commissioner. 

Dr. L. P. Brown, New York City Board of Health. 

Dr. W. H. Jordan, Director agricultural experimental station. 

John T. Galvin, New York City Board of Water Commissioners. 
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Jacob Schiflf, New York. 
^ Miss Mabel Hyde Kittridge, New York. 
Eugene Schoen, New York. 
Oharlee M. Dow, of Jamestown. 
Bradley Fuller, of Utica. 
C. S. Shedrick, of Buffalo. 
Arthur Williams, Federal food administrator for New York City, ex officio. 

It was understood that producers and dealers would abide by the 

J rices determined by this commission for the three months beginning 
anuary 1, 1918, but that after April 1, 1918, either producers or 
dealers could withdraw from their agreement upon 30 days' notice. 
Consumers' prices remained at 14 cents a quart imtil the end of the 
year (1917). 

The Federal Milk Commission for New York began its hearings a 
few days after its appointment. No decision was made until Jan- 
uary 1,' 1918, when pnces were fixed for the month of January. Sub- 
sequently the commission fixed prices for each month through Sep- 
tember, 1918. These prices were as follows: 



Month. 



1918. 

January 

Febraary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September / 



Producer's 




Distributor's price. 


■ 






price per 
quart.i 


Per quart, 
10 gallons 


Per quart, 

bottled 

and 


Per pint, 

bottled 

and 


• 


or over. 


delivered. 


delivered. 


CefO*. 


Cents. 


Ctnit, 


Cents. 


7.6 
7.2 




15 
14.5 


9 

8 


11 


6.9 


11 


14.5 


8 


5.4 


10 


14 


8 


5.3 


9.5 


13 


7.5 


3.9 


9.5 


13 


7 


4.8 


9 


13 


7 


5.8 


9.5 


14 


8 


6.2 


10.5 


14 


8 



Margin 
per quart. 



Cents. 



7.4 
7.3 
7.6 
8.6 
7.7 
9.1 
8.2 
8.2 
7.8 



^ The above prices were on a 3 per cent butt«r-fat basis. 

The active struggle between the producers and dealers subsided 
after the hearings of the commission, but it continued to smoulder. 
On Jime 25, 1918, President Cooper, of the Dairymen's League, ad- 
dressed a letter to Dr. Jordan, cnairman of the commission, which 
read as follows: 

For a period of sefven months the Federal Milk Comoiission, of which y;ou are chair- 
man, have performed valuable public services in fixing and determining prices of 
milk to be paid producers and by consumers. 

For the three months of January, February, and March, during which period the 
powers of the commission to determine prices were absolute, the results as a whole 
Were accepted by the producers, dealers, and consumers. 

In the closing days of February, however, many of the larger purchasers of milk 
gave notice, effective April first, that they would no longer be Dound by the findings 
of the commission. 

We then stated, and still believe, that such withdrawal should have been construed 
as a withdrawal of the Milk Dealers* Conference Board as a whole^ inasmuch as only 
confusion would result from an attempt on the part of the commission to determine 
prices with only a part of the distributors bound oy such findings. 

R^ardless of this we still continued to accept the decisions of the commission, 
hoping that some method might be devised by which the public might continue to 
have file services of the commission. 

More and more of the buyers have, however, withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the 
commission and are refusing to be bound by its decrees. 

55906°— 21 9 
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The effect of this has been that producers have again and again been placed at a 
disadvantage in order to make peace with l^e buyers who had so withdrawn. 

The price to producers, as fixed by the commission for July, is not only lees than 
the costs of production, but inconsistent with the prices heretofore named by the 
conunission. Costs of. production are always higher in July than in May, and the 
uniform custom of the trade for years has been that producers receive more for July 
tiian for May. Regardless of this the ccnnmission have fixed the July price at less 
than that determined by it for May. 

We take it that such action of the commission was an attempt to placate the dealers 
and manufacturers who had so withdrawn. 

For June we a^eed to take less than the costs of production in order to sell all of 
the milk. For «luly the conmiission has compelled us to take less than the costs of 

froduction'without any assurance from the buyers than they will take all of the milk, 
n other words, by sucn reduced price producers are paying the dealers for taking the 
surplus milk, while in effect we must still find a market for such surjjlus, if possible, 
by ne^tiating with the buyers who have withdrawn from the commission's control. 
Ail this shows the confusion, constantly increasing, of the attempt of the commission 
to determine prices with only part of the dealers bound by its decisions. 

We can no longer consent to be bound unless all other parties are. 

We therefore now also elect to terminate the agreement by virtue of which the 
commission was authorized to act, and this letter may be considered as the thirty- 
day notice of withdrawal provided for in the original agreement. 

As the refusal of so many buyers to abide by the decisions of the commission now 
ends its powers to fix prices, we will state that it is o ur desire to continue to so cooperate 
with the Food Administration that all controversies may be amicably adjusted to the 
end that there may be no industrial disturbance. 

We again express our appreciation of the disinterested services of the commission. 

With this letter, therefore, the Dairymen's League served notice 
that producers could no longer abide by the commission's prices. 
The league stated its desire, however, to continue to cooperate with 
the Food Administration in order that the administration might act 
as arbitrator of specific controversies. 

Among the large dealers who withdrew from the agreement in the 
spring of 1918 was the Borden Farm Products Co. 

Thus by July most of the dealers and all of the producers had with- 
drawn from the jmisdiction of the commission, but the commission 
set prices for August and September, nevertheless. In September 
the commission, under recommendation of Dr. Jordan, was dissolved. 

New methods of arbitration had to be found, as the situation in 
the fall of 1918 was still critical. A conference board was created, 
consisting ofproducers, dealers, and the Federal Food Board repre- 
senting the Pood Administration. The conference proceeded to set 
prices for October of 7.7 cents to the producers and 15.5 cents per 
quart to the consumer, a considerable advance over the September 
prices of the now defunct milk commission. 

Neither producers nor dealers were satisfied, however, and only a 
special letter from Mr. Hoover succeeded in bringing about an agree- 
ment. Dr. Clyde L. King acted as Mr. Hoover's representative in 
the matter. The Federal Food Board, assisted by Dr. King, fixed 
prices through the fall, although it is not clear that their decisions 
were in any way binding on either producers or dealers. 

On December 19 John Mitchell, otate food commissioner, and Mr. 
Williams, already referred to, took the places of Judge Lamb and 
Dr. King, of the Food Administration, in the function of approving 
milk prices. Shortly thereafter, on December 31, another crisis was 
reached and a strike was ordered by the officers of the Dairymen's 
League. It is interesting to note that at this juncture dealers 
reached outside of New York territory for milk, the increase in 
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receipts over the Pennsylvania Railroad being 600 per cent and over 
the New Haven 500 per cent. The controversy was finally settled 
on January 18, 1919, it being agreed that prices were to be fixed by 
a commission, to be appointed by Gov. Smith, of New York State. 
It was understood that such prices were to conform to market con- 
ditions, rather than to cost of production based on the Warren 
formula or any other cost formula. 

Under the plan as worked out, the producer's price was determined 
by taking a mean between the market value of butter (plus an allow- 
ance for skim milk) and cheese (plus an allowance for whey) diuing 
the preceding month, and adding to it an adjustment for conditions 
peculiar to New York territory. 

With the adoption of the pnces set by the governor's milk commis- 
sion the Food Administration's activities in the New. York market 
appear to have come to an end. The governor's commission con- 
tmued to operate in New York, but did little to retard friction be- 
tween producer and dealer. 

This brief review of the history of the Food Administration in the 
market-milk situation of New York City from the fall of 1917 to the 
spring of 1919 serves to bring out the following points: 

1. The Food Administration at the beginning strenuously endeav- 
ored to keep out of the local milk situation, hoping that its general 
advice from Washington would be followed by producers and dealers. 

2. Producers and dealers failing to agree, with or without advice, 
the Food Administration was forced to take an active part, and a 
milk commission was appointed to fix prices for a three months' 
period from January 1 to April 1, 1918. 

3. For a year thereafter the Food Administration took an active 
part in the N ew York milk problem, recommending prices, serving 
as arbitrator, examining into costs, and investigatmg profits. Its 
program was frequently interrupted by the refusal of producers and 
aeaiers to cooperate, biit, on the whole, the Administration succeeded 
in stabilizing prices and arbitrating some of the more critical disputes. 

Boston distbict. — ^The N ew England Milk Producers' Association 
was reorganized on November 28, 1916. Prior to this time the asso- 
ciation had little real power, but subsequent to the reorganization 
its influence was very considerable in the market-milk situation of 
Boston. 

From April to September, 1917, a schedule of prices prepared by 
the Producers' Association — differing somewhat for various sections — 
showed a maximum price of about 5 cents a quart to the producer. 
In June, 1917, the executive committee of the association announced 
in their organ, the New England Dairyman, that after July 1, and 
until further notice, producers' prices would be about 7 to 8 cents for 
milk containing 3.5 per cent butter fat. The reasons given for this 
advance were shortage of grain, scarcity of help, and the general 
increase in the cost of every commodity. Practically every dairy 
section in New England was reported to be losing money at this time, 
and many farmers sold their dairy cows. 

The result of this announcement was serious friction between 
dealers and producers. 

At this juncture the State food administration authorities in Boston 
attempted to arbitrate the differences between dealers and producers, 
but with little success. The breach became more serious and finally 
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in November the Food Administration at Washington appointed a 
Federal Milk Commission for the Boston district, composed of rep- 
resentatives from all parties involved — producers, dealers, and con- 
simiers. It was understood that this commission would proceed to 
name a price to be received by the producers and the price to be paid 
by the consimier for the five months beginning November, 1917. It 
does not appear from the record, however, that prices were actually 
named until January, 1918, when, after considerable investigation, 
8i cents a quart was decided upon as the producer's price, and 14^ 
cents as the consumer's price, for 3.5 per cent milk. 

These prices were to hold in Boston for January, February, and 
March, 1918. The producer's price was to be f. o. b. Boston. A 
similar producer's price of 8^ cents was decided upon for Worcester, 
and the price of bottled milk delivered to the family trade of 13i 
cents per quart in that city. 

The making of these prices by no means ended the dispute between 
producers and dealers. A large surplus of milk was produced over 
and above the demands for family trade, and the disposition of this 
surplus was the bone of contention. Toward the end of April the 
milk commission devised a complicated scheme for deducting surplus 
losses by dealers, whereby dealers were to pav producers a regular 
price for such fresh milk as was marketed, and for surplus milk manu- 
factured thev were to paj the market price of the by-products less 
a fair cost oi manuf acturmg. Thus, in eflfect, the dealers converted 
the surplus milk into manufactured products on the farmers' account, 
remitting the proceeds after deducting the cost of manufacture. 
This arrangement relieved the situation in some measure. 

The commission attempted to name prices month by month 
throughout the year 1918, adjusting at the same time difficulties 
between the producers and dealers as they arose. At a meeting of 
the commission on December 22, 1918, the following telegram was 
read: 

Washington, Dec. 8. 
Endicott, Boston: 

Wiring all administrators, signing of the armistice means virtual peace, brings to 
an end many activities of Food Administration, therefore it is not deemed advisable 
for representatives of Food Administration to participate or mediate in conference 
regarding milk prices beyond date of expiration current outstanding agreements. 

(Signed) Food Administrator. 

Upon receipt of this telegram the chairman wired Mr. Hoover 
that the commission had agreed with the Producers' Association 
to fix prices for the three months January, February, and March, 
1919, and that the commission would carry out its agreement and 
wind up its affairs on April 1, 1919. The program was carried out, 
and on April 1 the Federal Milk Commission tor the Boston district 
ceased to function. 

An editorial in the New England Dairyman reviews the work of 
the commission in these terms: 

The Federal Milk Commission has made possible advanced prices to the consumers 
far beyond where prices could otherwise have gone without a hurricane of dissatis- 
faction and the commission brought about an imderstanding that would otherwise 
have been impossible. 

Chicago district. — On February 9, 1909, the Milk Producers' 
Association was organized under ail Illinois charter, although its 
activities extended into Wisconsin and Indiana. The association 
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attempted to control the production of market milk in the Chicago 
district, but dealers constantly pushed into new territory where muk 
coidd be secured at lower prices than the estimated cost of produc- 
tion in localities near Chicago. The Milk Producers' Association 
had been unable to eliminate this practice of the dealers. This 
diflficulty was aggravated in March, 1916, when the Borden Co., 
following their usual practice of naming a price for a six-month 
period, announced $1.33 per hundred pounds for fresh milk for the 
six months beginning April 1, 1916. These prices covered milk 

{>urchased for condensuig purposes, but also tended to set the market 
or city milk. Some of the producers accepted the price, but the 
majority rejected it, and a strike ensued. The producers demanded 
$1.55 per hundred for 3.5 per cent milk, and at the end of the first 
wfeek in April, the Borden Co., together with the market-milk dealers, 
acceded to the producers' demands* 

Six months later, in October, 1916, the producers asked for $2 a 
hundred pounds, a price which was accepted by the dealers. On 
April 1, 1917, the producers fixed $2.12 as their price, and it was 
likewise accepted. 

During the summer of 1917 war conditions had so far advanced 
all prices that the producers contended that they were selling milk 
far oelow cost on a $2.12 basis. Accordingly, on September 1, 1917, 
they advanced this price to $3.42. The dealers accepted it under 
protest and fixed a price to the consiuner of 13 cents a quart. 

The Food Administration seems to have first appeared in the 
Chicago district, when it appealed to the producers to make.no 
further increase in their demands, promising them at the same time 
that an effort would be made to regulate the price of dairy feeds. 

Chicago consumers of milk, meanwhile, were manifesting con- 
siderable feeding against the producers. The district attorney of 
Cook County took possession of the records of the association and 
indicted seven of the officials.*^ 

Meanwhile the milk situation in Milwaukee had also become acute, 
and in October, 1917, the governor of Wisconsin appointed a com- 
mittee which gathered data on the cost of producing milk. This 
committee handed down a price of $3.22 per 100 pounds as a reason- 
able one for November and December, 1917. Chicago dealers were 
asked to reduce their prices to the consumer from 13 cents to 12 cents 
a quart on the basis of these findings. 

Toward the close of October Mr. Hoover directed the Illinois food 
administrator, Harry A. Wheeler, to intervene in the milk situation. 
Mr. Wheeler did so, and on November 1 dealers announced that they 
would reduce retailprices to 12 cents a quart and pay producers $3 

Eer 100 pounds. Tnis price was not acceptable to the producers, 
owever, and on the same day 16,000 of them declared a mQk strike 
and deUveries to Chicago dealers were cut 85 to 90 per cent. The 
dealers, however, had made arrangements to meet the situation by 
securing niilk from Omaha and St. Paul districts. 

Mr. Wheeler went into a conference with producers and dealers, 
together with a committee from the city council and delegates from 
other interested bodies. As a result producers agreed to accept 
$3.22 per 100 pounds for 3.5 per cent milk, and the dealers agreed 

4* AU of these officials were acquitted two years later, in the foil of 1919. 
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to sell at 1 2 cents a quart. It was further agreed that these prices 
would be adhered to only until the Food AcSninistration had time 
to investigate the facts thoroughly and give a definite decision as 
to fair and just prices. 

The Food Aoministration accordingly appointed a commission 
of nine men to investigate conditions and to fix prices for the six 
months beginning January 1, 1918. Hearings beiore this commis- 
sion began early m November, and a decision was promised by the 
1st of January. The testimony of a great number of experts and 
others on the costs of production was taken, but the lack of agree- 
ment in this testimony was profound, estimates ranging ^from $3 to 
$5 per 100 pounds. 

Meanwhile, on November 10, a committee of the producers ap- 
pealed directly to Mr. Hoover, asking him if he would consider a 
petition signed by 16,000 producers requesting that then prevailing 

E rices (arranged m the conference with Mr. Wheeler) be reconsidered 
efore December 1, 1917. Mr. Hoover replied that the matter 
properly rested in the hands of the commission already appointed. 

The commission found itself unable to carry out its promise of 
handing down a decision by Januaw 1 , and it was not until late in the 
month that prices were announced, covering the five months ending 
July 1, 1918. Producer's prices were fixed at $2.45 per 100 pounds 
or approximately 5.3 cents per quart, and consmner's prices were 
fixed at 12 cents per quart. 

Producers were naturallv very much dissatisfied with the ruling, 
and showed their dissatisfaction by curtailing seriously their ship- 
ments of milk into Chicago. Indignation meetings were held throt^n- 
out the district. Delegates, said to be representatives of 30,000 pro- 
ducers, met in Elgin, III., on February 23 and passed resolutions con- 
demning the findmgs of the commission. These resolutions claimed 
that much important testimony of recognized experts had been 
ignored, and that the findings of the commission could not be accepted 
by the producers. The resolutions closed with an appeal to Mr. 
Hoover to set aside the findings of the commission and reconsider the 
testimony. 

At this juncture the Food Administration sent Judge Lamb (already 
referred to in connection with the New York situation) to Chicago, 
with full authority to act. On April 3, 1918, Judge Lamb rendered 
his report. He announced that the Food Administration must sup- 
port tne Chicago Milk Commission, but that the commission's work 
might properly be reviewed. After a three davs' joint conference of 
producers, condensers, manufacturers, and dfealers, the following 

E rices for milk of 3.5 per cent butter fat content were determined to 
e fair and just: 

Per 100 pounds. 

March $2. 90 

April 2.65 

May 2 . 05 

June 1. 80 

These prices allayed some of the dissatisfaction of the producers, 
but they oy no means settled the matter. A silent and intermittent 
strike continued, and the dealers for their part, later in the spring, 
refused some of the mUk offered. Judge Lamb and the commission 
continued to function, however, keeping the situation in hand as best 
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they could. On June 28 and 29, 1918, a conference of the producers 
ana dealers was held at the Chicago office of the Food Aoministra- 
tion, and a report of this conference, signed by Judge Lamb, was to 
the effect that the producer's price of milk in me Chicago district for 
the jnonth of July was to be $2.30 per 100 pounds for 3.5 per cent 
milk. The retail price in Chicago was to remain at 12 cents per 
quart, the formula of the Federal Milk Commission in Chicago was to 
be used in determining prices. After the total value of the various 
items in this formula had been determined, it was to be multiplied bv 
the percentage shown in the Pearson percentage scale for the month 
in question.** 

The commission continued to determine fair prices until the end of 
1918, when its activities appear to have been concluded. Prices de- 
cided upon for the 12 months of 1918 were as follows: 



Month. 



Pro- 
ducer's 
price i)er 
hundred- 
weight. 



January $3.22 

February 3.07 

March 2.90 

April I 2.65 

May I 2.05 

June 1.80 



Con- 
sumer's 
price i)er 

quart. 



CenU. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



Month. 



July 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 



Pro- 
ducer's 
price per 
hundred- 
weight. 



S2.30 
2.75 
2.92 
3.15 
3.65 
3.77 



Gon- 

sumer|s 

price per 

quart. 



Cents. 



12 
12 
13 
13 
14 



Philadelphia. — ^Early in the history of the Food Administration 
Clyde L. King was appointed milk commissioner by Mr. Hoover. 
Dr. King had already been prominent in the work of the Governor's 
Tri-State Milk Commission of Pennsvlvania, Maryland, and Delaware. 
He succeeded in establishing consiaerable cooperation between pro- 
ducers and dealers. In respect to the Philadelphia situation, Dr. 
King said: 

While for the United States as a whole prices in 1,437 commodities advanced 108 
per cent during the war, the Philadelphia consumer paid only 75 per cent more for 
nis milk while producers did not suffer. 

In 1914 Philadelphia consumers paid 8 cents a quart, which was 
about equally divided between producers and dealers. In 1919 the 
producer was receiving 9 cents a quart and the dealer 5 cents a quart, 
the consumer paying 14 cents. Thus producers received an increase 
of approximately 125 per cent but dealers only about 25 per cent. 
In 1919 the Philadelphia consumer paid 1^ cents per quart less than 
the average price in New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 

^ It is thus to be noted that the Food Administration's Milk C<mimission for the Chicago district worked 
out a formula for the cost of production upon which prices were based . This formula was oased on the find- 
uigs of Prof. Pearson, of the Illinois College of Agriculture. It showed as a requirement for the production 
of 100 pounds of milk: 

118 pounds of silage. 

44 pounds of grain. 

50 pounds of hay. 

39 pounds of roughage (dry forage). 

2.42 hours of labor. 
After a thorough investigation Prof. Pearson found that the following "modified" formula would yield 
substantially similar results and give definite market basis for feed prices. 

20 pounds of home-grown grains, based on the value of com. 

24 pounds of manufoctured feeds. 

HO pounds of hay. 

3 hours of labor. 
This latter formula was the one adopted by the Chicago Milk Commission. 
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©fflo. — ^An increase in the price of milk to the consumer was 
annoimced by dealers in the fall of 1917, when State Food Adminis- 
trator Croxton summoned dealers and producers to a conference in 
which a price agreement was worked out subject to the findings of a 
commission to be appointed later. On February 19, 1918, a Federal 
Milk Commission for Ohio was selected by the Food Administration. 
The commission held hearings at which producers and dealers pre- 
sented evidence for consideration. After thorough investigation the 
commission reported prices to be approved by producers and dealers, 
which prices were generally accepted. Meanwhile, the Food Admin- 
istration appointea a separate special committee to investigate milk 
prices and conditions in Cleveland in cooperation with the State com- 
mission. The results of the investigation were used by the Federal 
commission in its work in Cleveland and elsewhere in the State. 
The commission reviewed a total of 63 price adjustments, the highest 

Erice approved for the consumer being 15 cents a quart and the 
ighest price to the producer $4 per 100 pounds of 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered. 

In accordance with instructions from Washington the Milk Com- 
mission for Ohio was dissolved December 31, 1918. 

Oregon and Washington. — The States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington were probably more acutely affected than any other section 
of the country by the increased export and Army demand for canned 
milk. Condensers advanced prices so much in the fall of 1917 that 
an appeal was made by the market-milk consumers to the Food 
Administration on the.ground that these high prices for raw milk 
necessarily tended greatly to increase market-milk prices in* the 
cities. 

Some six months later, however, in the spring of 1918, the demand 
for canned milk declined by reason of the export situation. There- 
upon the producers appealed to the Food Administration on the 
gx)und that condensers were not paying them the cost of production. 
They made the claim that they were not receiving from market-milk 
dealers prices as high as those which had been fixed by the Food 
Administration's commissions in the East. 

The Food Administration continued to receive such appeals until 
the close of the war. The only tan^ble result, however, was that a 
representative of the Food Administration made a visit to the 
Pacific coast to inquire into the milk situation, and subsequent to 
these visits the Food Administration announced that it nad not 
been found practicable to appoint a milk commission for Oregon 
and Washington. 

Section 7. Organization and regulatory bodies. 

Canned-goods division. — Nine divisions were established by the 
Food Administration in 1917 in connection with its work. These 
divisions were not concerned in Government purchases but with 
questions of stimulation of production, conservation, and cooperation 
of the trades in distribution and sijnilar problems. The f orinulation 
of regulations and their enforcement were carried on by independent 
divisions organized for those purposes. Among the nine oivisions 
were the canned-goods division and the perishables division. The 
work of the former related to the various canned goods, including 
that of condensed and evaporated milk. The work of the latter re- 
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lated to the following: Milk (market), butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, 
fish, fruits, v^etables, potatoes (sweet and white) , cold-storage ware- 
housemen, etc. 

The canned^oods division was in the beginning in charge of 
Charles H. Bentley, of the California Packing Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., and later in charge of J. R. Munn, of the American Woolen 
Products Co., New York City. Matters pertaining to canned milk 
were handled by S. J. Scudder, treasurer of the Mohawk Condensed 
Milk Co., from November, 1917, to Ap/il, 1918. W. T. Nardm, vice 
president of the Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., succeeded Mr. Scudder 
on May 1, 1918, and carried On these duties until the active work of 
the Food Administration was completed. 

Perishables division. — Following its organization, G. Harold 
Powell, general manager of the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Los Angeles, was made head of the perishables division, and George 
E. Haskell, president of the Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago, was at 
first assistant to Mr. Powell, in connection witn butter, cheese, milk, 
and cream. Mr. Haskell continued in active association with the 
Food Administration in this work until March, 1918, at which time 
he resigned. He was succeeded by John Lefeber, of the Gridley 
Dairy Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Lefeber continued until June, 1918, 
and was followed by H. L. Russell, dean of the College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis. 

W. E. Lamb, a Chicago lawyer, was appointed to aid in carrying 
on the Food Administration's work in connection with the produc- 
tion and distribution of market milk and rendered important service 
on the Federal Milk Commissions, the activities of which have been 
previously treated in the report. 

Milk cjommittee.*^ — ^The canned-mUk industry during the entire 
period of the war, with reference to all dealings with the -^mny. Navy, 
and Food Administration, was represented by a committee appointed 
at a meeting of the industry in Washington in May, 1917. This 
committee was in frequent conferences with representatives of the 
Army, Navy, Food Administration, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion up to January 1, 1919. It was composed of: 

John F. Montgomery, chairman, president, John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co. 

S. J. Scudder, treasurer, Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 

Charles S. Parsons, sales manager, Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 

Walter Page, manager, milk department, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

L. II. Hwdenbergh, vice president. Carnation Milk Products Co. 

William T. Nardin, vice president, Helvetia Milk Condensing Co. 

Mr. Nardin became chairman of the committee, owing to the fact 
that he succeeded Mr. Montgomery as chairman of the milk section 
of the National Canners Association in February, 1918. 

H. C. Hooks succeeded Mr. Montgomery as a member of the com- 
mittee after March, 1918, and Wimam J. Norton, of the Carnation 
Milk Products Co., attended a niunber of meetings in place of Mr. 
Hardenbergh.** 

Food Purchase Board and Division of Coordination of Pur- 
chase. — In order to abolish competitive purchasing of the many 
branches of the Government and the Allies, and thus to prevent the 

« This committee was not a part of the Food Administration. 

** Memorandum of William T. Nardin on Federal Trade Commission investigation of milk Tnanuiao- 
turers, pp. 16-17. 
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Government's being mulcted at the hands of speculators and profiteers, 
it was found absolutely essential that the Grovemment business should 
be allotted among the diflFerent producers. The operation of sending 
out bids meant that business was farmed out by various firms to ea^ 
other, and the tendency of some of such operations was to give an 
impression of far ^eater demand than really existed. 

The Food Administration, therefore, was compelled to call in the 
trades and to agree with them as to a distribution of the business; 
i. e., the proportions that should go to each manufacturer or trader. 
This involved the creation of committees of producers that they 
might mutually agree on what their proportions were to be. It also 
involved their mamtaining one or more representatives in Washing- 
ton to cooperate with the Government. 

In this situation the Food Administration felt that it was neces- 
sary to take a number of protective measures in order that there 
should be no question of collusion between Government officials and 
the trades. It therefore created the Food Purchase Board, embrac* 
ing representatives from the Army, Navy, Food Administration, and 
the Federal Trade Commission, and comprised entirely of men having 
no interest in the trade concerned. This board was to recommend 
a fair price and to determine the purchase method to be used and the 
quantities to be purchased. 

In order further to reenf orce the neutral position of this board 
beyond all question of doubt, the Food Administration created an 
'' executive '^ committee (in reahty delegates appointed by the mem- 
bers) from this board, composed of representatives of the Army, the 
Navy, the Federal Trade Commission, and the Food Administration, 
which again comprised a personnel having no interest whatever in 
the trades. 

To this committee was assigned the duty of determining the total 
amount to be purchased, of designating the allotment, and of making 
recommendations to the Food Purchase Board, which again revised 
the entire operation and passed their recommendations on through 
the Division of Coordination of Purchase to the various purchasing 
agencies. 

The personnel of the Food Administration engaged in this work of 
coordinating governmental purchases was as follows : 

Members of Food Purchase Board: 

J. P. Cotton, a lawyer, subsequently succeeded by F. S. Snyder, a wholesale 

and retail meat dealer of Boston. No purchases were ever made from Mr. 

Snyder's firm. 
Members of executive committee: 
H. L. Gutterson, a lawyer. 

Edwin Sherman, a retired boot and shoe manufacturer. 
Various assistants in coordination of purchase di\dsion: 

W. H. Nichols, formerly a dealer in canned foods but not engaged in the trade at 

that time. 
J. C. Warmington, formerly connected with the canned-food business but not 

during this period in business. 
Rodney Gibson, formerly connected with a large restaurant. 
W. E. Nicholay, formerly experienced in the canning business but not con- 
nected with any firm during the Food Administration. 
F. M. Shook, formerly in the canning business but having no connection with 

same during his service with the Food Administration. 
E. L. Roy, formerly a meat broker in Chica^, but had no connection with the 

trade during the Food Administration. 
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T. A. Summerville, of Chicago, of the firm of Hunter Walton & 
Co., butter and cheese dealers, and H. H. Stewart, of Seattle, the 
Carnation Milk Co., were selected by committees of producers to 
represent them in the division of allotments. These gentlemen 
were not of the personnel of the Food Administration except in 
the sense above mentioned. Their positions were formally declared 
and known to the whole of the Government officials concerned. 
They were in Washington at the request of the Government agen- 
cies concerned for convenience in dealing with their trades, and it 
was scrupulously maintained that they md not participate in the 
meetings of the board. 

The method of carrying out the work of the Food Purchase Board 
is outlined in a letter imder date of December 1, 1917, from Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels to United States Food Administrator Hoover. 
The letter reads in part as follows: 

In pursuance of your request, I have directed the Paymaster General of the Navy 
to take the necessary action in the premises to effectuate the following prosram as 
outlined in your memorandum (changed only in such slight detail as was orsJly sug- 
gested by him and accepted by you tnis afternoon): 

A F00& Purchase Board composed of the Chief of Food Administration Division of 
Coordination of Purchases (who represents allied and other controlled buying^ the 
Quartermaster General of the Army, tiie Paymaster General of the Navy, a represent- 
ative of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Food Purchase Board to settle which commodities are to be placed in the above 
cat^ory of '^allocated purchases," the method of n^otiation, and principles of 
purchases. 

Each such trade to be broucht into conference and negotiation and a plan for dealing 
with such trade to be agreed by the parties. 

When the plan is agreed to, the Federal Trade Commission shall determine the costs, 
as per the direction of the President, and the Food Purchase Board diall recommend 
a price to the Army or Navy, as the case may^ be. 

The Army and Navy shall each be furnished with a memorandum showing the 
amount allocated, the manufacturer, and the price, and they shall complete the pur- 
chase and attend to all matters of inspection, snipment, and payment. In every case 
where negotiation and plan are a^eed ujwn, the Army and Navy will not go into the 
market independently imless d eh very fails. 

The interrelative process between the Division of Coordination of 
Purchase and the Food Purchase Board was in substance as follows : 
From the Army, Navy, Allied Provisions Export Conmiission, etc., 
the Division of Coordination of Purchase received information as to 
requirements and referred such requirements to the Food Purchase 
Board for recommendations covering method of purchase. If it 
was an allocated commodity, the Food Purchase Board so advised 
the Division of Coordination of Purchase and recommended a fair 
price to be paid; the Division of Coordination of Purchase quoted 
the recommended price to the prospective purchasers for acceptance 
and orders which were given by them at this price were distributed 
throughout the industrv producing the desired commodity. In the 
case of the allied purchases the price had to be approved by the 
Allied Provisions Export Commission, and in the case of purchases 
for the Armv and Navy it had to be approved by these departments 
before the allotment of the order was given. 

In case the commodity in question was not subject to allocation, 
and the disturbing influence would not be too great, the prospective 
purchaser was at liberty to ask the Division of Coordination of Pur- 
chase, on account of its close contact with the producing industry, 
to secure bids and pass them on to the purchaser, who could then 
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place his order directly with the seller. If a commodity was not 
imder control the purchaser was free to transact all the business 
relative to his requirements. 

The allied purcnasing was further controlled by the export situa- 
tion. The license to export was not issued by the War Trade Board 
until the appUcation for the same had been approved by the Food 
Administration and this approval would not be given if the rules of 
the Division of Coordination of Purchase had not been followed. 
Also in the case of the northern neutrals, imder arrangements be- 
tween the respective Governments, the War Trade Board sometimes 
required these countries to secure their purchase through the Divi- 
sion of Coordination of Purchase of the Food Administration. 

In placing the orders of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps for 
different commodities the same plan was not followed with respect 
to all commodities nor with respect to the same cotnmodity for the 
entire period of the control. In the case of some commodities an 
agreement was reached in advance with representatives of the in- 
dustry covering the price to be paid for a number of months. In other 
cases orders were placed upon cost plus a reasonable profit basis and 
the costs were examined into by the Federal Trade Commission acting 
on behalf of the Food Purchase Board. 

To assure the supply of the requirements of canned foods for the 
Army and Navy Departments, canners were at different times 
directed by the Division of Coordination of Purchase of the Food 
Administration in behalf of the purchaser to hold a certain percentage 
of their pack subject to further orders-. This was in addition to the 
limitation under the license rules of the Food Administration effec- 
tive November 1, 1917, which prohibited the licensees selling for 
future delivery more than 75 per cent of their estimated pack. These 
directions to reserve were later supplemented with more specific 
statements of requirements, and if these requirements were under 
the amoimt reserved the canner was released from obligation to hold 
the surplus amoimt for a greater length of time. 

It should be noted that the Food Administration did not actually 
complete the transaction of purchase and sale for any of these com- 
modities. The function of tne Food Administration was completed 
when the buyer and the seller had been brought together and the 
terms of the sale agreed upon and approved by the Food Adminis- 
tration. Details oi settlement, disputes as to quality or claims for 
damages because of delay or other nonfulfillment of the contract of 
sale were settled between the parties without the intervention of the 
Food Administration. 

The Division of Coordination of Purchase confined its activities to 
commodities outside of green and cereal products and sugar. The 
coordination of Army, Navy, and export purchases in these commod- 
ities was handled through the Cereal and Sugar Divisions directly. 

The Bureau of Exports of the War Trade Board. — ^The power 
to issue licenses was vested in the War Trade Board. The authority 
to administer this power was vested by the Board in the Bureau of 
Exports. This bureau carried a large number of commodities on 
what was called the Export Conservation list. This list included 
commodities the supply of which was limited and for which there was 
a great demand by the United States and the Allies. Canned milk 
was included on tms list. Before the War Trade Board would issue a 
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license for the export of canned milk, the applicant was rec[uired to 
comply with certain r^ulations of the Food Administration. All- 
such apphcants were required to register with the Canned Foods 
Division of the Food Administration as exporters or as manufac- 
turing exporters and to file a statement with that division to the effect 
that they agreed to render monthly reports as required. 

Section 8. — ^American foreign trade in caimed milk. 

Before the war the canned-milk manufacturers of the United 
States sold most of their product through the wholesalers and re- 
tailers to American consumers. With the outbreak of the war in 
1914 the exports of canned milk from the United States increased as 
a result of the demand in Europe for American food products. When 
the United States entered the war in 1917 a new type of demand for 
American canned milk was developed; the Army, Navy, and the 
Marine Corps became lai^ purchasers. In 1918 approximately 33 
per cent of the total American canned mi lk sold was exported and 
approximately 6 per cent was sold to the military forces in the United 
States. The total exports of canned milk (evaporated and con- 
densed) from the United States for the calendar years from 1912 to 
1918 were as follows: 
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It is apparent from this table that the Ameripan exports started 
on an upward movement that waa only to end in the complete, 
though possiblj^ only temporary, domination of the world market. 

In the years immediately preceding the war the United States ex- 
ported canned milk chiefly to Panama, Mexico, Cuba, China, Siberia, 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, and South Africa. Europe received 
very little of our product. Before 1908 some condensed milk had 
been exported to Canada, but in the years from 1908 to 1911 
Canada so built up her own condenseries that our exports to that 
country became negli^ble. After the outbreak of the European 
war the food shortage in the allied countries and the great need of 
canned milk for the armies and navies of Europe caused a great 
expansion in our exports, as is shown in the following statement: 



. 1,074,115 
.. 4,433,343 



Pouods. 

IWa 17,546,313 

1917 35,471, W8 



This expansion of exports was most pronounced in the case of the 
United Kingdom and FVance, as is shown in Appendix Table 47. 
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Exhibit 1. 

LETTER FROM W. J. HANNA TO HERBERT HOOVER. 



(U. S. Food Administration. Postal. Deliver toMr. Bentley. S05.) 



[Telegram.] 

Administration. 
2W. HU. 137 N.L. 

Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 7, 1917. 
Herbert Hoover, Food AmnL^ Wathn., D. C. 

Reported that your manufacturers condensed and jwwdered milk now offering our 
farmers three dollars per hundred pounds and on October fifteenth will increase to 
three dollars and fifty for winter's milk. Applies Brockville and east and probably 
along southwestern boundary Ontario. This will mean an increase of one dollar 
twenty-five. Maximum price should not be over two fifty. Action will cause great 
distress to poor of our cities. Affected poor unable to secure milk if our distributors 
forced to compete with your buyers, as condensed milk and milk powder is being 
largely shipped overseas or held in storage for such shipment. This use means our 
AUies must pay serious increase. Will you join with us in controlling price condensed 
milk and kindred products? Quick action necessary if situation is not to get out of 
hands. 

W. J. Hanna. 

8.31 a. m. 



Exhibit 2. 

LETTER FROM HIRES CONDENSED MILK CO. TO S. J. SCUDDER. 

Hires Condensed Milk Company, 

913 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia^ November 12(hj 1917. 
Mr. S. J. Scudder, 

United States Food Administration, 

Hotel Gordon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Again referring to the "Manufacturers' certificate for exportation of con- 
densed * * * milk" attached to your letter of November 7th (reference H-18-S), 
please note the wording of the last paragraph: 

''We further certify that the raw milk from which this shipment was prepared was 
bought by us at prices no higher than the prices paid by other buyers in the territory 
of our plant or plants, plus a reasonable hauling chiu:ge." 

As you know, we do business elsewhere than in New York State, where prices are 
quite uniform, but we do have competition with butter and cheese factories practi- 
cally everywhere. We know that butter and cheese factories are not paying as much 
as we pay, and feel that we can not sign a statement such as the one reierred to. 

I believe this matter should receive the attention of our committee at Washington 
on Wednesday and have it reworded in line with its proper interpretation. 
Yours, truly. 

Hires Condensed Milk Comfant. 
(Sgd.) H. C. Hooks, Secretary, 

HCH-S. 
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Exhibit 3. 

INTER-COMPANY LETTER, THE JOHN WILD! EVAPORATED MILK CO. 

The John Wildi Evaporated Milk Company, 

L. E. Betchbl, Supt., 
Lewiibwrg^ Pa., December , 15, 1917, 
The John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co., 

ColumhuSy Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Your wire even date requesting copy of advertising about hauling* 
This is the one that appeared in tiie Satiirday News: 

"notice to milk producers. 

"B^inning Dec. 15th we will pajr 25 cents per hundred above league price for all 
milk delivered to our plant or receiving stations. 

"This amount is expected to help on nauling and we shall expect milk delivered 
daily. 

"The John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co. Plant at Lewisburg: Receiving stations, 
Mifflinbuig, Milton, and Halls. 

"15dec. 2t.'* 
The same add was given to the other papers. Please advise if you want this con- 
tinued next week. They are weekly papers. 
Very truly, yours, 

The John Wildi Evaporated Milk Co. 
(Sgd.) L. B. Betchbl, SupL 



Exhibit 4. 

LETTER FROM JOHN F. MONTGOMERY TO UNITED STATES FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Columbus, Ohio, December 28 , 1917. 
United States Food Administration, 

Food Administration Building, Washington, D. C. 

Attention: Judge Lamb. 

Gentlemen: We have your favor and note that you have taken up the various 

matters with our competitor at Dewart, Pa., and that he advises that he will correct 

them if he has been guilty. 

* * * * « ' * * 

Being heartily in sympathy with the spirit of the Food Administration, and anxious 
to cooperate in every way, we decided to wire the party inlquestion and try to arrange 
to meet him, and if he will assure us that he will receive milk every day and buy milk 
on the same basis that we have to buy it, we will agree to discontinue our hauling 
allowance. * * * 

We have been paying at Bainbridge, N. Y., an allowance of 10 cents for hauling 
considerably more man a year. We did this because our competitors charged the 
farmers a less amount than the hauling actually costs them and give the farmers back 
the skim milk. We have decided, in order to avoid any chance of controversy, to 
change our plan there the first of January and to buy milk at League price without 
any hauling allowance. Our competitor there has gone into bankruptcy and we do 
not think we will be bothered; but if they resort to any of their practices, then of 
course we will be in the same position we were before. We shall, however, make 
every endeavor to keep our volume up witiiout the hauling allowance and shall look 
for your cooperation in case competitors take advantage of the situation. These 
are the only two points where we buy milk in the League territory, where there is 
any allowance of any kind for hauling. 
Yours, very truly, 

(Signed.) John F. Montgomeey. 

JFM/EB. 
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Exhibit 5. 
LETTER FRCNM WILLUM € . ROGERS TO H. H. THC^^fAS. 

Baraboo, Wis., May 6, 1918. 
Mr. H. H. Thomas, 

BarahoOf Wis. 

Dear Mr. Thomas : I am informed by the milk hauler for this section, Tracy Randall, 
that the John Wildi Milk Co. will pay $1.92 per hundred for 4% milk for the month 
of May. Butter retails for 47 cents Baraboo and is quoted 43 cents Chicago, wholseale. 
Thus the John Wildi Co. are paying the producer 48 cents for fat and tsbng his udik 
for nothing and charging him 20 cents per hundred for hauling it away. 

The Food Administration fixed a price of $3.10 for milk at Chicago for both dealers 
and canners and no producer can sell it for any such price as is being paid here as it 
costs him more. 

For March I got 3622 for 4.9 % and for April 3559 for 5.15 % net— 73 cents for fat. 

I am going to sell cream beginning tomorrow but feel that you should know of this. 
Mr. Montgomery, Pres. John Wildi Co. is one of the Hoover War Board. ^ 
Very truly, 

Wm. C. Roobrs. 

Exhibit 6. 

LETTER FROM UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATIOIST TO 

C. L. BARTSCHE. 

March 29th, 1918. 
35-H-WEL/WL. 
Mr. C. L. Bartsche, - 

G&neral Manager , Western Reserve Condensed Milk Co. 

Cleveland J Ohio. 

Dear Sir: A number of complaints have reached this office regarding the prices 
your company is and has been paying for milk in the territories where you procure 
your supply. The general trend of the complaints is that your company pays prices 
that range 50 cents and less under the prices paid by others, or under the prices that 
have been established by governmental authority in that territory. 

As you know, it is impossible to keep production at a proper point if the producer 
is unable to receive prices that have been established on the basis of cost plus a 
reasonable profit. The producers very properly say that they do not expect parties to 
purchase milk and convert it into other forms if there is no demand for the latter, and 
in that instance, they further say that if they are producing too much milk, if we will 
so advise them they will commence to thin out their herds. In other words, they 
don't want to produce milk at a loss and have it wasted or destroyed. 

At Chicago last week, in a conference with distributers, condensers, ice-cream men, 
and producers of milk, the question of oversupply was discussed, and for two days the 
interests other than producers insisted there was surplus milk in the country. But 
when the writer stated if that was true it would seem wise to advise the producers to 
reduce their herds, the interests mentioned were very insistent that no such action 
be taken, and finally admitted that the present conditions regarding condensers was 
due to blocked markets. 

As a result of the conference at Chicago the following prices were approved by all 
interests represented: 

For March— $2.90 per one hundred poimds. 
For April — $2.65 per one hundred pounds. 
For May — $2. 05 per one hundred pounds. 
For June — ^$1. 80 per one hundred poimds. 

The condensers at the final conference were unable to say that all the condenseries 
would approve of these figures, but the parties at the conference stated that they would 
undertake to get all the interests to abide by them, and it was the belief that that result 
could be accomplished. 

I Mr. Montgomery was not a member of the Food Administration but one of the conunittee'apxxiinted 
by the industry. (Memo G . W. T. Nardin, atty. for various mfrs., p. 17.) 
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Will you kindly advise the writer as to the prices your company has been payinjc, 
and the reasons therefor in the event they diner from the prices established in your 
territory. 

Very truly, yoiUB, 

U. S. Food Administration. 



Exhibit 7. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN NESTLfi & ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK 

CO. AND BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 

[Agreement dated Jan. 2, 1918. Hughes, Rounds, Schurman & D wight, 96 Broadway, N. Y. A. Leonard 
Brougham, 233 Broadway, N . Y. Hasten & Nich^ 49 Wall St., l^.Y.] 

This agreement, made this second day of January, A. D. 1918, between Nestle and 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, hereinafter called the Nestl6 Company, a 
corporation created and existing under the laws of the Confederation of Switzerland, 
party of the first part, and Borden's Condensed Milk Company, hereinafter called 
the Borden Company, a corporation created and existing under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, Unitea States of America, party of the second part. 

Whereas, uAder the date of February 15lh, 1902, Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Company, a corporation then existing under the laws of the Confederation of Switzer- 
land and the Borden Company, entered into an agreement, a copy of which, for refer- 
ence,, is hereto annexed, and 

Whereas, under the date of April 13th, 1905, the said Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Company and Soci6t4 Anonyme Henri Nestle, a corporation then existing under the 
laws of the Confederation of Switzerland, and the Borden Company, entered into an 
agreement, a copy of which, for reference, is hereto annexed, and 

Whereas, subsequent to the execution and delivery of the said last-mentioned 
agreement the said Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company and the said Soci6t6 
Anonyme Henri Nestle duly merged or consolidated pursuant to the provisions of 
the laws and statutes of the Confederation of Switzerland in such case made and 
provided and became, and are now, one corporation, to wit, Nestl6 and Anglo-Swiss 
Condensed Milk Company, the party hereto of the first part, and 

Whereas, the parties hereto, in view of the existing international conditions, deem 
it advisable that the said two above-mentioned agreements should be terminated 
and that the several restrictive covenants and the several executory provisions thereof 
should be canceled and are willing to agree to such termination ana cancellation for 
the respective considerations and payments and upon the respective covenants, 
terms, and conditions hereinafter set forth: 

Now, therefore, this agreement witnesseth: 

First. The due and full performance to the date hereof of all the provisions of the 
said two above-mentioned agreements by each of the res^ctive parties thereto is 
hereby admitted; the right and title of each of said parties to all real estate and 
(except as hereinafter in this article specified) ail other assets and property of any 
and every kind heretofore respectively convej^ed or transferred, and to all cash or 
other considerations heretofore respectively paid or delivered, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the said agreements or either of them, are hereby confirmed and the Nestle 
Company and the Borden Company hereby forever mutually release and discharge 
the other of and from all liability, obligations, claims, and demands in respect thereof 
or under or in respect of the said agreements or either of them. It being, however, 
understood and agreed (a) that all the exclusive or other right to do business that was 
transferred to or acquired by or secured to either party by the said agreements or 
either of them is hereby relinquished; (6) that any and all conditions and reserva- 
tions in the said agreements or either of them contained restricting or limiting the 
use by the Borden Companv of the several patent rights, brands, labels, trade-marks, 
formulae, trade secrets, and processes transferred to and acquired by it thereunder 
are hereby waived by the Nestl6 Company; (c) that the Neetl6 Compjjany shall have 
the right to use in the United States and Canada the several patent rights, formulae, 
trade secrets, and processes transferred to the Borden Comi)anyl)y the said agreements 
or either of them; and (d) that any and all right and title in and to the brand of 
condensed milk known as "Nestl^'s Condensed Milk, The Nest Brand," and to the 
label and trade-mark covering said brand that may have been acquired by the Borden 

55906°— 21 10 
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Company puiBtiant to the provisioiis of the said agreement of April ISth, 1905, are 
hereby relinquished and all such right and title are hereby retransferred to the Neetl^ 
Company. 

Second. The said two above-mentioned agreements and each of them are hereby 
wholly terminated and all and every the several restrictive covenants and all and 
every the several executory provisions and agreements thereof are hereby, and as of 
and from the 1st day of January, 1918, wholly abrogated, canceled and annulled and 
in consideration thereof, and in further consideration of the several payments respec- 
tively to be made and of the several covenants and agreements respectively to be 
performed as hereinafter set forth, the parties hereto mutually and severally covenant 
and aOTee as follows: 

A. The Nestl6 Company is hereby granted and shall have full and unrestricted 
right to do business, to own and operate plants and to manufacture and sell all its 
various products within the United States (the term United States whenever in this 
agreement used meaning the present territorial limits of the several States thereof, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia) and within the Dominion of Canada (the term 
Canada whenever in this agreement used shall include Newfoundland) and it agrees 
to pay the Borden Company for and during the uncompleted term of the said agree- 
ments, to wit, until the 1st day of July, 1952, an annual amount equal to one-h^ of 
the total net profits made by it and by any and all of its subsidiary and controlled 
companies on all condensed and evaporatea milk (said terms whenever in this agree- 
ment used meaning the products now commercially known as "condensed" and 
** evaporated*' milk) sold within the said limits and also on all such goods sold else- 
where for export thereto and imported therein, whether such sales be made by or 
through it or any of its subsidiary or controlled companies or for its or their account 
and whether such sales be of goods manufactured therein or elsewhere by or for it or 
them or of goods purchased or imported by it or them for sale therein, provided^ how- 
ever, that, in respect of the profits made by subsidiary or controlled companies on 
such goods, this provision for paying an amount equal to one-half of such profits shall 
apply only to the proportion thereof that the number of shares of stocK owned or 
controlled by the Nestl^ Company, in each such subsidiary or controlled company 
respectively, bears to the total outstanding stock of such company; it being under- 
stood and agreed (a) that, in respect of goods manufactured within said limits by the 
Nestl^ Company or its subsidiaries or controlled companies, the said one-half of the 
net profits snail be arrived at after deducting from the profits derived from such sales 
twenty cents per case (bulk milk to be reduced to case units) to cover all interest on 
fixed and floating capital and all depreciation or amortization of plant and equipment; 
(6) that the twenty cents per case shall be based on a case umt of forty-two pounds 
net weight of condensed milk and forty-eight pounds net weight of evaporatea milk 
and bulk milk shall, for this purpose, be reduced to case units and in the event of 
there being any deviation in the net weight of the cases, and of such deviation exceed- 
ing one and a half pounds per case, the twenty cents per case shall be increased or 
decreased proportionately; (c) that the provision for paying an annual amount equal 
to one-hall of such profits shall not apply to any goods sold by the Nestle Company 
or any subsidiary or controlled company to the Governments of the United States 
and Canada for the use of their respective military and naval forces during the con- 
tinuance of the existing war and for one year thereafter or to goods sold by it or them 
for exportation from the United States or Canada to other countries and, in the case 
of any such sales, no payments based thereon shall be made by the Nestl6 Company 
to the Borden Company except as otherwise provided in subdivision C of this article 
second; (d) that the twenty cents deduction per case shall not apply to sales of any 
goods imported by the Nestl6 Company or its subsidiary or controlled companies 
within the said limits from other countries than said United States and Canaoa and 
sold therein or of any goods purchased by it from other parties (other than subsidiaries 
or controlled companies located or operating in the United States or Canada) and 
resold therein and, in respect of any such imported or purchased goods sold therein, 
an amount equal to the full one-half of the total net profit thereon shall be paid the 
Borden Company without such deduction; and (e) that the foregoing provisions shall 
apply exclusively to condensed and evaporated milk and not to " Nestle 's Food," 
cnocolate or any other product now or hereafter manufactured or sold by the Nestle 
Company. The Nestle Company further agrees that it will take advantage of the 
removal of the restrictions of the said two above-mentioned agreements and invest 
in business in the United States and Canada or either so as, so far as may be reasonably 
possible, directly and in its own name, or through its own subsidiaries or controlled 
companies, the more effectively to handle the increased production of condensed 
and evaporated milk created or that may hereafter be created in said countries by 
conditions due to the existing war. 
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B. The Borden Company is hereby granted and shall have full and unrestricted 
light to do business, to own and operate plants, and to manufacture and sell all its 
various products within Europe (the term Europe whenever in this agreement used 
meaning the Continent of Europe, the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the various lands and islands now geographically included within the term Europe), 
and it agrees to pay the Nestl6 Company for and during the imcompleted term of the 
said agreements, to wit, until the 1st dajr of July, 1952, an annual amount equal to 
one-half of the total net profits made by it and by any and all of its subsidis^ and 
controlled companies on all condensed and evaporated milk sold within the said 
limits and also on all such goods sold elsewhere for export thereto and imported therein, 
whether such sales be made by or through it or any of its subsidiary or controlled com- 
panies or for its or their accoimt and whether such sales be of goods manufactured 
therein or elsewhere by or for it or them or of goods piux^hased or imported by it or 
them for sale therein, provided, however, that, in respect of the profits made by sub- 
sidiary or controlled companies on such goods, this provision for paying an amount 
equal to one-half of such profits shall apply only to the proportion thereof that the 
number of shares of stock owned or controlled by the Borden Company, in each such 
subsidiary or controlled con^pany, respectively, bears to the total outstanding stock 
of such company; it being understood and agreed (a) that, in the event and only in 
the event of the tiorden Company employing capital or making investments in Europe 
for the manufacture and sale oi condensed ana evaporated milk or either, the said 
one-half of the net profits shall be arrived at after deducting from the profits derived 
from such sales of goods manufactured and sold in Europe by said company, or by 
any of its subsidiary or controlled companies, twenty cents per case (bulk nult to be 
reduced to case units) to cover all interest on fixed and floating capital and all depre- 
ciation or amortization of plant and equipment; (b) that the twenty cents per case 
shall be based on the same case units as hereinbefore provided in paragraph (b) of 
subdivision A of this article, and in the event of there being any deviation in the net 
weight of the caseathe twenty cents i)er case shall be increased or decreased as therein 
stated; (c) that the provision for paying an annual amoimt equal to one-half of such 
profits shall not apply to any goods sold by the Borden Company or any subsidiary 
or controlled company to the Ked Cross, Belgian Relief, or to the Governments of the 
United States ana Canada for the use of their respective military and naval forces 
and, in the case of any such sales, no payments based thereon shall be made by the 
Borden Company to the Nestl6 Company; and (d) that the foregoing provisions shall 
apply exclusively to condensed and evaporated milk and not to malted milk, dried 
inilk, confectionery, or any other product now or hereafter manufactured or sold by 
the Borden Company. 

C. The Borden Company agreea (a) that it will appoint, and it does hereby appoint, 
the Ne8tl6 Company for and during the period of ninety-nine years from the date 
hereof its sole and exclusive agent for the distribution and sale of condensed and 
evaporated milk in the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of Panama (including the 
Canal Zone), the Philippine Islands^ the Territory of Hawaii, and the islands of 
Guam, Porto Rico, and the Danish West Indies and it hereby, except as hereinafter 
in this a^eement otherwise specifically reserved and provided, grants, assigns, and 
transfers to the Ne8tl6 Company the good will of the business of the Borden Company 
in the sale of condensed and evaporated milk within all and each of said countries 
and places specified in this paragraph (a) and, also, for said period of ninety-nine 
years, the exclusive right to the use and enjoyment of the labels, brands, and trade- 
marks of the Borden Company in connection with the sale of condensea and evap- 
orated milk therein, provided, however, and it is hereby agreed by the Nestle 
Company that in all instances in which the Nestl6 Company uses the trade-mark 
or name Borden or Borden's Condensed Milk Company it will use the same only in 
connection with a statement to the effect that the Nestl6 Company is the exclusive 
agent of the Borden Company for the distribution and sale of condensed and evapo- 
rated milk; (b) that it will during the existing war, and for one year after its termina- 
tion, supply the Nestl6 Company at cost for sale in the said markets such an amount 
of condensed and evaporated milk as it (the said Nestle Company) may order, pro- 
vided that it (the said Borden Company) shall not be obligated annually to furnish 
a greater amoimt of said products, or of either kind thereof, thsm the aggregate amount 
thereof sold by it in said markets during the calendar year 1917, and tother provided 
that by the first of February, 1918, for the present current year, and by the thirty-first 
of December, 1918, and the thirty-first of December of each succeeding year, so long 
as this special agreement may remain in force, the Nestl6 Company shall advise the 
Borden Company of its approximate maximum requirements for the next succeeding 
year, of the approximate proportions of condensed and evaporated milk that will be 
required and of the labels and brands under which the said products are to be shipped^ 
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provided that the year's requirements shall be taken in approximately eqnal monthly 
installments with a maximum variation of not more than ten per centum in any 
one month; (c) that, after the termination of the special agreement next above recited 
and during the balance of the said period of ninety-nine years, it will, so far as in its 
sole judgment and discretion is consistent with its own interests and its other require- 
ments, endeavor to fill all orders that the Nestl6 Company may give it for condensed 
and evaporated milk for sale in the said markets, or any or either of them, and that it 
will furnish at cost all such products that it may elect to sell; (d) that during the said 
period of ninety-nine years it will not, except as in this agreement otherwise spe- 
cifically provided, directly nor indirectly sell the said products, or knowingly or 
willingly permit them to be sold, in the said markets, or in any or either of them, 
except to, by, or through the Nestl6 Company as aforesaid and only as the Nestle 
Company shall order said products; (e) that the Nestle Company shall have the right, 
at its sole option and from the date hereof and during the continuance of the said 
agency, to sell in said markets all or any condensed and evaporated milk which it 
may purchase from the Borden Company under either its own or the Borden Com- 
pany^ labels, brands, or trade-marks and to sell therein condensed and evaporated 
milk of its own manufacture under the said Borden labels, brands, or trade-marks; 
and (/) that, as partial consideration for its appointment of the Nestle CompMiy as 
sole and exclusive agent as aforesaid and in ueu of any interest in the proceeds of 
any sales of the said Borden products which may hereafter be made in said markets 
by the Nestl6 Company, and for the aforesaid grant of good will and right to the use 
and enjoyment of said labels, brands, and trade-marks, the Borden Company will 
accept and the Nestle Company hereby agrees to pav, during the continuance of the 
said agency, an annual amount equal to one-third of the total net profits made by it 
and by any and all of its subsidiary and controlled companies on all condensed and 
evaporated milk sold in said markets and also on all such goods sold elsewhere for 
export thereto and imported therein, whether such sales be made by or through it 
or any of its subsidiary or controlled companies or for its or their account and whether 
such sales be of goods manufactured therein or elsewhere by or for it or them or of 
^oods purchased or imported by it or them for sale therein, provided, however, that, 
in respect of the profits made by subsidiarv or controlled companies on such goods, 
this provision for paying an amount equal to one-third of such profits shall apply 
only to the proportion thereof that the number of shares of stock owned or controlled 
by the Ne3tl6 Company, in each such subsidiary or controlled company, respectively, 
bears to the total outstanding stock of such company. 

D. The Borden Company agrees (a) that it will also appoint, and it does hereby 
appoint, the Nestl6 Company for and during the period of ninety-nine years from 
the date hereof its sole and exclusive agent for the distribution and sale of condensed 
and evaporated milk in all other markets (except the United States^ Canada, and 
Europe) and it hereby, except as hereinafter in this agreement otherwise specifically 
reserved and provided, grants, assigns, and transfers to the Nestle Company the good 
will of the business of the Borden Company in the sale of condensed and evaporated 
milk within all and each of said markets and, also, for said period of ninety-nine 
years, the exclusive right to the use and enjo^nnent of the labels, brands, and trade- 
marks of the Borden Company in connection with the sale of condensed ana evaporated 
milk therein, provided, nowever, and it is hereby agreed by the Nestl6 Company 
that in all instances in which the Nestl6 Company uses the trade-mark or name Borden 
or Borden's Condensed Milk Compteiny it will use the same only in connection with a 
statement to the effect that the Nestl6 Company is the exclusive a^nt of the Borden 
Company for the distribution and sale of condensed and evaporated milk; (6) that it 
will durmg the existing war, and for one year after its termination, supply the Nestle 
Company at fifteen cents per case over factory cost (per case basis to be present Borden 
standard of sizes, weights, and numbers of cans) for sale in the said markets such an 
amount of condensed and evaporated milk as it (the said Nestl6 Company) may order 
provided that it (the said Borden Company) shall not be obligated annually to furnish 
a greater amount of said products, or of either kind thereof, than the aggregate amount 
thereof sold by it in said markets during the calendar year 1917, and further i)rovided 
that by the first of February, 1918, for the present current year, and by the thirty-first 
of December, 1918, and the thirty-first of December of each succeeding y©a^ so long 
as this special agreement may remain in force, the Nestl6 Company shall advise the 
Borden Company of its approximate maximum requirements for the next succeeding 
year, of the approximate proportions of condensea and evaporated milk that will be 
required and of the labels and brands under which the said products are to be shipped 
provided that the year's requirements shall be taken in approximately equal monthly 
installments with a maximum variation of not more than ten per centum in any one 
month; (c) that, after tiie termination of the special agreement next above recited 
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and during the balance of the said i)eriod of ninety-nine years, it will, so far as in its 
sole judgment and discretion is consistent with its own interests and its other require- 
ments, endeavor to fill all orders that the Nestle Company may give it for condensed 
and evap>orated milk for sale in the said markets or any or either of them, and that it 
will furnish all such products that it may elect to sell at prices to be mutusdly agreed 
upon; (d) that during the said period of ninety-nine years it will not, except as in this 
agreement otherwise specificalljr provided, directly nor indirectly sell the said products 
or knowingly or willii^ly permit them to be sold in the said markets, or in any or 
either of them, except to, bv, or through the Nestle Company as aforesaid and only 
as the Nestle Company shall order said products; (e) that the Nestle Company shall 
have the right, at its sole option and from the date hereof and during the continuance 
of the said agency, to sell in said markets all or any condensed and avaporated milk 
which it may purchase from the Borden Company under either its own or the Borden 
Company's labels, brands, or trade-marks and to sell therein condensed and evaporated 
milk of its own manufacture under the said Borden labels, brands, or trade-marks; 
and (/) that, as partial consideration for its appointment of the Nestle Company as 
sole and exclusive agent as aforesaid and for the aforesaid grant of good will and 
right to use and enjoyment of said labels, brands, and trade-marks, the Borden Com- 

gany will accept and the Nestl6 Company hereby agrees to deliver to the Borden 
ompany twenty thousand (20,000) shares of its full-paid, legally issued, and non- 
assessable capital stock of the aggregate par value of eight million (8,000,000) francs, 
or shares of equivalent aggregate par value, to be issued and delivered as hereinafter 

grovided; ana, as such stock will participate in the earnings of the Nestl6 Company 
om January 1st, 1918, but will not draw dividends until the year 1919, when, accord- 
ing to the past and present policy and practice of the Nestle Company, the distribu- 
tion of dividends from the earnings of the fiscal year 1918 will occur, after declaration 
thereof at the annual meeting to be held in April, 1919, it is further agreed that, 
during the first half of the year 1918, the Borden Company shall be paid by the Nestl6 
Company two himdred thoueand dollars ($200,000) on or before June 30th, 1918, 
payment thereof to be made in cash, or in credits due or accrued and owing to the 
Nestl6 Company by the Borden Company. 

E. It is expressly understood and ae^eed that, during the continuance of the 
agency createa by the provisions of subdivision C of this article, the Nestl6 Company 
will continue its business in the markets mentioned therein ana that, in the event of 
a permanent cessation thereof or a virtual abandonment or gross neglect of said markets 
(and such an abandonment or gross neglect shall be deemed to have occurred if, for 
any two consecutive years, the volume of business shall have decreased to such an 
extent that the yearly sales of the Nestle Company in said markets, taken as a whole, 
do not either (a) equal at least 40 per centum of the total quantity of condensed and 
evaporated milk imported for consumption therein or (b) amount to at least 500,000 
cases or (c) produce sufficient profits so that the payments to the Borden Company 
of the stipulated annual amoimts calculated thereon or payments made in lieu thereof 
aggregate at least $150,000) then, and not otherwise, the Borden Company shall have 
the option, during the year immediately following any such two consecutive years 
(but not later than the seventh month of that year), to notify the Nestle Company in 
writing that it desires to terminate the agency so created and., upon such notice being 
duly given, such agency, and the right to use and enjoy the labels, brands, and trade- 
marks of the Borden Company in said markets shall thereupon cease ana determine 
at the end of that year; provided, however, that if the volume of business during that 
current year shall have increased so that such sales are equal to such 40 per centum 
or to 500,000 cases or if the payments to the Borden Company for that year shall equal 
said $150,000, the said agency and the right aforesaid snail not cease and determine 
at the end of that year but snail continue in the same manner as if such notice had 
never been given, subject, however, to the right of the Borden Company again to 
give such notice if and so often as such a decrease for any such two consecutive years 
shall again occur; and further, provided, that any year during which such cessation 
of business or decrease in sales or profits may be caused by war, embargo, prohibitive 
tariffs (i. e., such as prevent sales at a reasonable profit) or force majeure snail not be 
included in reckoning any such two consecutive years. 

F. It is understood and agreed that nothing in the foregoing subdivisions C, D, and 
E of this article contained shall be deemed to limit or prevent the Borden Company 
from manufacturing condensed or evaporated milk or any of its other products, and 
(either directly or mrough subsidiaries or controlled companies) owning and operating 
plants for such manufacture, in any or either of the several places or markets in and for 
which the Nestle Company is appointed its sole and exclusive agent for the distribution 
and sale of condensed and evaporated milk as in said subdivisions set forth, provided (a) 
that, so long as the agency created by either of said subdivisions shall continue, con- 
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densed and evaporated milk shall be manufactured by the Borden Company in the 
places or markets covered by such a^ncy only for export therefrom, and that, except 
as in this agreement otherwise specifically provided, no sale thereof for use or con- 
smnption therein or in any other place or market covered by the provisions of said 
suboivisions C and D shall be made by the Borden Company except to, by, or through 
the Ne8tl6 Company. In the event of the Borden Company manufacturing any or 
either of its other products now or hereafter manufacturea b^ it in any or either of the 
{foresaid places or markets and of the Nestle Company being requested to act as its 
sole agent therein for the distribution and sale of any such other products or product 
as in subdivision H of this article hereinafter set forth, it is further agreed (6) that, so 
long as such agency shall continue, such other products or product shall be manufac- 
tured by the Borden Company in any such place or markeit only for export therefrom, 
and (c) that no sale thereof for use or consumption therein, or in any other place or 
market in which the Nestl6 Company is acting as sole and exclusive agent for the dis- 
tribution and sale of such other products or product, shall be made by the Borden 
Company except to, by, or throu^ the Nestle Company as such agent. 

G. The Nestl6 Company agrees that, if requested by the Borden Company, it will 
act as its agent in Europe, for the distribution and sale, in whole or in part, therein 
of its (the said Borden Company's) condensed and evaporated milk, provided (a) 
that the said goods shall be rumished by the Borden Company at cost; (6) that all 

Erofits arising from all such sales made by the Nestle Company shall be divided equally 
etween the two companies; (c) that all Borden condensed and evaporated milk 
sold by the Nestl6 Company as such agent may, at its election, be sold under the 
brands and labels of the Nestle Company; and (d) that if such agency be created it 
may be terminated by either party on six months' notice. It is understood and agreed 
that the creation of such agency shall not limit or prevent the Borden Company from 
also selling condensed and evaporated milk in Europe under its own name or making 
any other arrangements for the sale of the same that it may elect. 

H. The Nestle Company agrees that, if found mutually advantageous and if re- 
quested by the Borden Company, it will for the period of five years from the date 
hereof undertake the distribution and sale in such export markets as the Borden 
Company may elect of malted milk, dried milk, confectionery, or other products 
(other than condensed and evaporated milk hereinbefore proviaed for) now or here- 
after manufactured by the Borden Company, or such thereof as the parties may agree 
upon, provided (a) that it (the said Nestle Company) has the sole distribution and sale 
of the said products or product in said markets and (6) that a profit to the Borden Com- 
pany basea on the respective factory costs of the said products or product can be 
mutually agreed upon. To that end and to enable the parties to determine whether 
such arrangement would be mutually advantageous, it is agreed that for the period of 
six months from the date hereof the Borden Company will make no new or permanent 
arrangements for the sale in export markets of said products or any of them now manu- 
factured by it, that in the meantime it will fully advise the Nestl6 Company as to 
the several factory costs of the said products, and that in the meantime the Nestl^ 
Company will give consideration to the possibilities of the several export markets in 
respect of the same and especially in respect of the amount thereof that m its judgment 
could with reasonable certainty be distributed and sold by it therein so that the 
Borden Company, if any such arrangement should be made, may adjust or increase its 
manufacturing facilities to meet any increased demand. It is imderstood and agreed 
that, if such arrangement be not consummated within the said period of six months, 
any obligation of eitiier party in respect thereof is terminated. 

I. The parties being mutually interested in protecting the Borden Company's trade- 
marks, brands, and labels, it is mutually agreed as follows: (a) The Borden Company 
agrees to execute and deliver to the Nestle Company, or to its appointee, all such 
powers of attorney, instruments, and further assurances as the counsel of the NestM 
Company may reasonably require to enable it, either in its own name, the name of 
its appointee, or the name of tne Borden Company, duly to protect and defend , in any 
country or jurisdiction in which it may be acting as sole and exclusive selling agent 
or otherwise as hereinbefore provided, the said brands, labels, and trade-marks, or 
any or either of them, used on or in connection with the condensed and evaporated 
milk, or any other product or brand, which may be sold by it (the said Nestl6 Com- 
pany) as such a^ent or otherwise in any such country or jurisdiction and to take any 
and all proceedings reqidred for r^stration, rer^istration, maintenance of rep^istra- 
tion, or opposition to r^stration by others, and to bring actions in law or in eqmty for 
any violation or infiringement of any of said brands, labels, and trade-marks and to 
collect and retain any and all damages recovered therefor; (6) the Nestl6 Company 
agrees that it will, in each and every year during the continuance of the said exclusive 
agency, purchase from the Borden dompany goods of the latter's manufacture, or as 



its agent produce corresponding goods, to the amount of at least ten cases of each 
brand thereof and sell the same under the Borden label and trade-mark (under which 
the same has been customarily sold by the Borden Company) in* each and every of 
the places and countries enumerated in the schedule nereto annexed marked A* 
(c) the Borden brands so to be sold hereunder by the Nestl6 Compaiiy in the said 
places and coimtries or either of them, respectively, shall be those specified in the said 
schedule, and goods of each of the said brands shall be delivered by the Borden Com- 
pany to the Ne8tl6 Company in London (or such other place or places as the Nestle 
Company may hereafter, from time to time direct), as ordered by the latter, at a price 
"c. 1. f .'* London or other place of delivery or *f . o. b." American or* Canadian port, 
which shall include ten per centum profit to the Borden Company; provided, however, 
that the Nestle Company shall not oe obligated as aforesaid to sell or to produce and 
sell, or to order or take, nor the Borden Company, except as otherwise nereinbefore 
provided, to sell and deliver, in any one year, for any country or governmental division, 
more than ten cases of each of the above-mentioned brands, or such larger number as 
shall in the joint opinion of the respective counsel of each party hereto be reasonably 
required to be sold each year for the protection in the respective countnr or govern- 
mental division of the respective brand and its label and trade-mark jmd due evidence 
shall be furnished from time to time by the Nestl6 Company to the Borden Company, 
when and as requested, but not less often than annually, of the amount of sales so 
made by the Nestl6 Company imder this subdivision I; («) if the Nestle Company in 
any one year does not as aioresaid order or produce as the agent of the Borden Company 
the said number of cases of each such brand for each such country or governmental 
division, and as the a^ent of the Borden Company sell the same in each such country 
or governmental division, the Borden Company may, anything in this agreement con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding, cause such respective amount of its own cases 
to be sold therein, it being expressly understood and agreed that the grants herein- 
• before made by the Borden Company of good will and right to the use and enjoyment 
of its labels, brands, and trade-marks are made expressly subject to and with the 
reservation and retention by the Borden Company of so much of said good will and 
right to use and enjoy said labels, brands, and trade-marks as may be necessary to 

E reserve its l^al right to sell not more than the said number of cases of each such 
rand for each such country or governmental division during the continuance of said 
agency, and, at the termination of such agency, to resume ,the sale of condensed and 
evaporated milk therein under said labels, brands, and trade-marks or otherwise as 
freely as before the execution and delivery of this agreement; (e) the expense of any 
action, suit, registration, reregistration, or other proceeding instituted or prosecuted 
by tile Nestle Company on its own initiative under any provision of this subdivision 
B&dl be borne by the Nestle Company, but the Borden Company shall, however, have 
the right, at any time and from time to time, to request the Ke3tl6 Company to, and 
in such case the Nestl6 Company shall, institute, prosecute, and maintain an action 
or a suit or proceeding whether for violation or infringement or for registration, reregis- 
tration, or otherwise as enumerated in paragraph (a) of this subdivision ; (/) the expense 
of any suit, action, or proceeding so instituted, prosecuted, or maintained by the 
Nestl6 Company at the request of the Borden Company shall be borne by the Borden 
Company; and (g) at any time, on request of the Borden Company, one or more of 
the Borden brands shall be added to the brands specified in said schedule A, and 
thereafter the brand or brands so added, and the label and trade-mark under which 
the same shall be customarily sold, shall be subject to all and every the provisions and 
entitled to all and every the benefits of this subdivision with like force as if such 
added brand or brands, and the place or country in which the same is to be sold, had 
been originally specified in said schedule; provided, however, that the expense of any 
action, suit, or proceeding affecting such added brand shall be borne by the Borden 
Company unless at the time otherwise agreed between the parties. Nothing in this 
subdivision or in this agreement contained shall be deemed to limit or restrict the 
Borden Company, on its own initiative and in its own name, from instituting, taking, 
or prosecutu^ any and all of the various proceediogs in this subdivision referred to or 
from bringing and prosecuting any suit or suits to restrain Hie use of any of its labels, 
brands, or trade-marks upon any goods of the Nestl6 Company, or others, found in any 
coimtry in which such use is not by this agreement expressly authorized. 

J. It is further mutually agreed (a) that this agreen^ent ^all take effect as of and 
from the first day of January, 1918, and that, in determining the amounts payable by 
either party to the other piUBuant to the provisions of the foregoing subcuvisions A, 
B, and C of this article, any sales actually made by either of the parties prior to that 
date and irrespective of the dates of delivery thereof shall not be included or con- 
sidered provided that ''sales actually made" ehall not include deliveries made sub- 
sequent to that date pursuant to the provisions of any continuing contract requiring 
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such subsequent deliveries; (b) that for the purpose of determining profits on which, 
pursuant to the several provisions hereof, the payments to either party are to be calcu- 
lated, the books and accounts of each party hereto shall be so kept that the business 
and OEdes on which such profits are based shall be segregated from its other business 
and sales, so far as may be found practicable; (c) that each party shall cause the annual 
closing of the books and accounts, showing such business and sales, as soon as possible 
after 3ie close of each fiscal year; (d) that all goods sold hereunder to either party 
either as agent or otherwise shall be paid for by the other in cash on the fifteenth day 
of the second montJi foUowinc; the month of shipment from factory; (e) that quarter- 
yearly payments in cash shall oe made by eac h party to the other of an amount approx- 
imating as nearly as may be the amounts due ana payable hereunder in respect of 
goods sold during each quarter within sixty days after the close of the quarter, and a 
final adjustment shall be made in cash annually covering the foiu* quarters of each 
fiscal year within sixty days after the closing of the books for that year; ( f) that, within 
said sixty days after the closing of said books in earh year, each party snail render, or 
cause to be rendered, to the other a true and correct statement and account of the 
amounts due and payable hereunder on account of such business and sales for such 
year, showing a complete and accurate account of the quantities sold and of the costB 
and profits thereof in such detail as will enable the other party to judge of the correct- 
ness thereof and of the correct accounting method of establishing the costs and profits 
of such business and sales; (g) that, unless notice be given in writing, within sixty days 
after the receipt of such statement and account, that the party receiving the same is not 
entirely satisfied as to the correctness thereof in certain particulars to be specified in 
such notice, the said statement and account shall be taken and deemed, for all pur- 
poses, to be final and conclusively binding upon the parties as au account stated of 
the profits for such fiscal year and of the amounts calculated thereon which are pay- 
able hereunder; (h) that it either party is not fully satisfied with .any such statement . 
and account rendered by the other, and gives written notic e thereof as above provided, 
the other party shall promptly furnish, on written request from tinn.e to time, all such 
further details and iruormation respecting the business and sales for such fiscal year, 
and the costs and profits thereof, having a material bearing upon the matters coverea 
by such statement and account in the particulars specified in such notice, as may be 
reasonably requested; (i) that if such nirther details or information be not furnished 
or, if fumishea, do not reasonably satisfy the obiecting party as to the correctness of 
said statement or account, or if the matter in dispute be not satisfactorily adjusted 
between the parties, the objecting party shall have the right to have the said books 
and accounts of the other party examined and audited by some firm of certified public 
accountants of estabJiahed reputation to be selected by the party desiring such exam- 
ination and audit, such; examination and audit, however, to be limited to the items 
in dispute and such accounts and records as ha-ve a material bearing thereon, provided, 
however, that written notice of such selection and desire for an examination and audit 
of said books and accounts shall be given to the other party before the end of the year 
following the fiscal year covered by the statement and account in dispute; (j) that if 
such notice be not so given within such year, or if, after such examination and audit, 
said firm of public accountants shall confirm the correctness of said statement and 
account (as rendered or as corrected by the accounting party,) the same shall be 
deemed to be in all respects correct and conclusively binding upon the parties as an 
account stated as aforesaid; (k) that if after such an examination and audit the parties 
are not in complete a^eement, the matters in dispute shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, each party appointing one arbitrator and the two appointing a third, and the de- 
cision of a majority of such arbitrators shall be final and conclusively binding upon 
the parties; and (/) that, in the event of any such arbitration, all fees and expenses of 
the arbitrators and accountants shall be paid by the party whose contention is not 
sustained or if sustained in part such fees and expenses shsul be divided between the 
parties in such proportions as a majority of the arbitrators may determine. 

Third. In addition to the several payments and the delivery of stock to be made by 
the Nesti6 Company to the Borden Company as hereinbefore provided the Nestl^ 
Company agrees that it will pay the Borden Company on the second day of January, 
1919, the sum of five hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred dollars ($537,500) 
in cash with the right to prepay said sum in whole or in part at any time before said 
second day of January and in the event of sudi prepayment it diaJl be entitied to a 
discount of one hundred dollars ($100), or proportionately in case of part payments, for 
each day remaining between the date of prepayment and the said second day of 
January. 

Foiulli. The stock to be delivered hereunder by the Nesti6 Company to the Borden 
Company (to wit, 20,000 shares), or receipts or certificates of deposit covering the same 
in form satisfactory to the Borden Company, shall be delivered at the office of Hasten . 
& Nichols, 49 Wall Street, New York City, on or before the 31st day of December, 1918, 
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at tw^ve o'clock noon and, if delivered before said date, ten days' notice of the deliv- 
ery thereof shall be given to the Borden Company. 

Fifth. The parties hereto having submitted one to the other their respective balance 
sheets for their last respective fiscal years, it is i^reed, and the performance of this 
agreement is conditioned upon: (a) That the said balance sheets gJiow substantially 
the present net assets of the respective parties subject only to increases or decreases 
arising subsequent to the respective dates of said balance sheets in the ordinary and 
usual course of business, including depreciation, amortization, and special allowances 
for depreciation and to the usual pajnnents ol di\ddend8; (6) that the Borden Ck>m- 
pany ha8 not in contemplation any present increase in its capital stock or capital 
obligations; and (c) that the Nestle Company has not in contemplation any present 
increase in its capital stock or capital obligations except to the extent of not exceeding 
25,000 shares of stock of the aggregate par value of ten million (10,000,000) francs (for 
the purpose in part of enabling it to carry out its obligations under this agreement) 
and stock to the further extent (for the purpose in part of making investments in the 
United States) of not exceeding 62,500 shares of the aggregate par value of twenty-five 
million (25,000,000) francs. 

Sixth. It is further mutually agreed that any and all agreements- (including a 
certain agreement dated tiie 5th day of April, 1912) that may heretofore have been 
made by the Borden Company witib either the Nestle Company or the said Anrio- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company or the said Soci^t^ Anonyme Henri Nestl6, whether 
amendatory of or supplemental to the said two above-mentioned agreements or either 
of them or otherwise, are hereby wholly terminated and that all and every the several 
restrictive covenants and all and every the several executory provisions and agree- 
ments thereof are hereby, and as of and from the 1st day of January, 1918, wholly 
abrogated, canceled, and annulled, and the parties are hereby respectively released 
and discharged of and from all liability, ooligations, claims, and demands there- 
under, provided (a) that the Borden Company hereby relinquishes and surrenders 
to the Nestl6 Company any and all rieht and title to ^'Milkmaid " and "Ideal " labels 
or brands that it may have acquired under any such amendatory or supplemental 
apeement or otherwise; (b) that the Borden Company, except as hereinoefore pro- 
vided, shall have and retain full right and title to any and all other registered or 
other trade-marks, names, labels, and brands that it may have adopted or obtained 
in any country or jurisdiction or that may be held for the Borden Company by any 
agent or representative of the Nestle Company pursuant to the provisions of any sucn 
amendatorjr or supplemental agreement or otnerwise; (c) that (except as in this 
article and in article first hereof provided and except as to tne other several provisions 
of this agreement) the parties hereto shall be, ana hereby are, respectively, restored 
to, and shall have, the same standing, status, and legal and business rights in all 
respects as if such amendatory or supplemental agreements, and the said two above- 
mentioned agreements of February 15th, 1902, and of April 13th, 1905, had never 
been executed and delivered, and (d) tiiat each party hereto shall from time to time 
hereafter, whenever hereunto requested by the other, execute and deliver or cause 
to be executed and delivered any and all papers and instruments, and do or cause 
to be done any and all other acts, which may be requisite to vest the respective owner- 
ship of the several brands, labels, and trade-marks in this article mentioned and 
otherwise fully to carry out the intent of this agreement. 

Seventii. It is hereby respectively expressly covenanted and agreed that, so long 
as the provisions of subdivisions A and B of article second hereof remains in force, 
neither of the parties hereto will, directly or indirectly, make any sale, assignment, 
or other alienation of any of its labels, brands, or trade-marks used on or in respect 
of condensed and evaporated milk, or grant any right or license in respect of any 
thereof, or do any other intentional act whereby the rights of the Nestle Company 
under the provisions of said subdivision A or the rights of the Borden Company under 
the provisions of said subdivision B may be in any way interfered with, diminished, 
or impaired; and the Borden Company expressly covenants and agrees that, so long 
as the provisions of subdivision C of said article shall remain in force, it will not, 
directly or indirectly, make any such sale, assignment, alienation, or grant, or do 
any other intentional act whereby the rights thereby granted to the Nestle Company 
in the several coimtries and places specified in said subdivision C may be in any way 
interfered with, diminished, or impaired; and the Borden Company further expressly 
covenants and agrees that, so long as tiie provisions of subdivision D of said article 
shall remain in force, it will not, directly or indirectly, make any such sale, assign- 
ment, alienation, or srant, or do any ottier intentional act whereby the rights thereby 
granted to the Nestle Compiany in me several markets specified in said subdivision D 
may be in any way interfered with, diminished, or impaired; and the Nestle Company 
expressly covenants and agrees that it will not knowingly or willingly, directly or 
inoirectly, sell or permit to be sold in any place or country any goods of any ^nd 
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under or bearing the Borden name or under or bearing any Borden brand, label, or 
trade-mark for export or reexport into the United States, Canada, or Burope or for 
sale therein or do any other intentional act whereby the full and exclusive right of 
the Borden Company in and to its said name, brands, labels, and trade-marks, and 
to each and all thereof, in the said countries, and each thereof, may be in any way 
interfered with, diminished, or impaired. 

Eightii. This agreement and all and every the provisions and covenants thereof 
shall be binding upon and operative in favor of the successors and assigns of each of 
the parties hereto, each and all of its present or future subsidiary companies, any and 
all companies owned or controlled by it, any and all companies with which it majr 
merge or consolidate, and any and all companies acquiring or succeeding to its busi- 
ness, and each party agrees to advise the other, from time to time, of the acquisition 
of a controlling interest and the extent and nature thereof in any company or com- 
panies engd^ed in manufacturing or selling condensed or evaporated milk, or both, 
in territory in respect of which the other party is entitled to payments based on profits 
on goods sold therein as in this agreement provided, it being understood that a con- 
trolling interest in any such company or companies will be deemed to have been ac- 
quired by eithw party hereto, respectively, Wnen and only when it, either directly or 
indirectly, or through a subsidiary or subsidiaries, or both, acquires at least a majority 
of the voting capital stock of such a company or when it shall actually control the 
poUcy and management of any such company, even if not owning a majority of the 
voting capital stock thereof. 

It being expressly understood and agreed that if either party hereto assigns or trans- 
fers to any subsidiary all or any portion of the rights respectively granted by the pro- 
visions of subdivision A or subdivision B of article second of this agreement, such 
assignment or transfer shall be made subject to the assumption by such subsidiary of 
all the oblations therein assumed toward the other party hereto in connection with 
the exercise of the rights so assigned or transferred, and especially subject to the as- 
sumption by such subsidiary of the obligation to pay to the other party the amounts 
therein agreed to be paid to it; but such assignment or transfer shall not reheve either 
party from making such payments to the other except to the extent that such pay- 
ments shall actually be made by such subsidiary or relieve ei ther party from the 
burden of the other obligations assumed by it hereunder. 

Nintih. It is understood and agreed that the performance of this agreement by the 
Nestle Company shall be subject to the ratification thereof by its shareholders and 
that, if it be not duly ratified in accordance with the requirements of the laws and 
statutes of the Confederation of Switzerland in suc£ case made and provided by the 
first day of September, 1918, then, and only in that event, it shall wholly cease and 
terminate and each party hereto shall be relieved of any and all obligations thereunder 
and the status of each party, and its respective rights and ob^gations under the several 
agreements and all of them hereby agreed to be terminated, shall be restored, and 
remain in full force in all respects as if this agreement had never been made. 

In witness whereof theparties have caused these presents to be executed and deUv- 
ered by their proper officers thereunto duly authorized and their corporate seals 
affixed, pursuant to resolutions of their respective boards of directors, the day and 
year first above written. 

[Seal of Nestle Co.] Nbstlb and Anglo-Swiss 

Condensed Milk Company, 
By Fred H. Page, Managing Director, 
Borden's Condensed Milk Company, 

[Seal of Borden Co.] By A. W. Milburn, President. 

S. J. Pearson, Secy. 
State op New York, 

County of New York, 8%: 
On this 9th day of March, 1918, before me personally came Fred H. Page, to me per- 
sonally known, who being by me duly sworn, did depose and say that he resides at 
Cham, Switzerland, and he is a member of the board of directors and of the general 
management of Nestle and Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company, one of the corpo- 
rations described in and which executed the forcing instrument; that he knows the 
seal of said corporation; that the seal affixed to me forcing instrument is such cor- 
porate seal; that it was so affixed by order of the bc»rd of directors of said corporation, 
and that he signed his name thereto by like authority. 

[NOTARLA.L SEAL.] DONALD MACKENZIE, 

Notary Public, Queem Co., m?, 
N. Y, Co. Clerk's No. 407— Reg. No. 9S17. 
Commission expires Mar. 30, 1919. 
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State op New York, 

County of New York, ss. 

On this 12th clay of March, 1918, before me personally came Arthur W. Milbum, 
to me personally kaown, who being by me duly sworn did depose and say that he 
resides at Haverstraw, in the State of New York; that he.is the president of Borden's 
Condensed Milk Company, one of the corporations described in and which executed 
the foregoing instrument; that he knows the seal of the said corporation; that the 
seal affixed to the foregoing instrument is such corporate seal; that it was so afiixed 
by order of the board of directors of said corporation and that he signed his name 
thereto by like authority. 

[notarial seal.] T. J. Mahonby, 

Notary Public^ Kings County ^ No. 49y 

Certificate filed in New York County, No. 116. 

Schedule A. 

Country, Labels and trade-marks, 

NORTH AMERICA: 

Bahama Islands: Eagle, Eagle (Solus), Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 

Mexico : Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless. 

West Indies: , 

Cuba: Borden's, Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 

Haiti: Eagle, Eagle (Solus), Mi^olia, Peerless, St. Charles. 

Jamaica: Eagle (Solus), Easle, Borden's (application pending), Peerless. 

Porto Rico: Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless. 

Santo Domingo: Ea^le, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 
Hawah (covered by Umted States registrations^: Eagle, Peerless, Magnolia, 
Sunnyside, Winner, Rose. 
CENTRAL AMERICA: 

Costa Rica: Eaele, Maenolia, Peerless. 
Nicaragua: Ea^e, Ea^e (Solus). 

Panama: Borden's (application pending), Eagle, Eagle (Solus), Magnolia, Peer- 
less, St. Chudes. 
SOUTH AMERICA: 

Argentina: Eagle, Ibfagnolia (refused). Peerless, St. Charles (application pend- 
ing). 
Bolivia: Eaele, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles, Borden's. 
Brazil: Eagle, Ma^olia, Peerless, St. Charles. 
British Guiana: St. Charles, Magnolia, Eagle. 
Colombia: Eagle, Ma^olia, Peerless, St. Chsurles. 
Chile: Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 
DxjTCH Guiana: Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 
Ecuador: Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 
French Guiana: Eagle, Magnolia, St. Charles, Peerless. 
Paraguay: Eagle, Ibf^^olia, Peerless, St. Charles (application pending). 
Peru: Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 

Uruguay: E^le, Magnolia, Peeriess, St. Charles (application pending). 
Venezuela : Eagle, Magnolia, Peerless, St. Charles. 

China: Eagle, Gold Seal, Peerless, St. Charles. 

Hongkong: Eagle, Gold Seal, Peerless, St. Charles. 

India: Eagle (application pending). Eagle (Solus) (application pending). 

Japan: Eagle, Gold Seal. 

Korea: Eagle, Gold Seal. 

Philippine Islands: Eagle, Peerless, St. Charles. 

Straits Settlements: Eagle, Gold Seal, Peerless. 
AFRICA: 

Cape Colony: Eagle, Eagle (Solus), St. Charles. 

Congo JPreb State : Ea0e, Eagle < Solus). 

Natal: Eagle, Eagle (Solus), St. Charles, Peerless. 

Orange Free State: Ei^le, Eagle (Solus), Peerless, St. Charles. 

Rhodesia: Eagle, Eagle (Solus), Peerless, St. Charles. 
^^ Transvaal: Eagle, Eagle (Sdus). 
AUSTRALIA: Eagle, St. olarles. 
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AGREEMENT OP FEBRUARY 15, 1902. 

Thifl agreement, made this fifteenth day of February, A. D. 1902, between Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company, hereinafter called the "Anglo-Swiss Company,"' a 
corporation created and existing under the laws of the Confederation of Switzerland, 
party of the first part, and Borden's Condensed Milk Company, hereinafter called 
the ** Borden Company," a corporation created and existing under the laws of the 
Statft of New Jersey, United States of America, party of the second part, witnesseth: 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss Company and the Boraen Company are, and for some 
years past have been, actively engaged throughout the entire world in the busineae 
of selhng milk and cream, and of manufacturing and selling condensed and preserved 
milk, sterilized milk, evaporated cream, and other products of milk; and 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss Company and the Borden Company have established 
throughout the world, including the United States, the Domimon of Canada, Europe, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in connection with their said 
business, trade names, and good wills of value; and 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss Company has in the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada various assets, real, personal, and mixed, used by it in its said 
business; and 

Whereas the Borden Company desires to purchase and the Anglo-Swiss Company 
desires to sell all its, the Anglo-Swiss Company's, good will and business as a going 
concern in the Unitea States and the Dominion of Canada, and, except as hereinafter 
provided, all the assets, property, and rights of every kind and descnption owned hy 
it therein; and 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss Company desires to purchase and the Borden Company 
desires to sell all (except as hereinafter in the sixteenth article expressly reservea and 
excluded) its, the said Bord^i Company's good will in said business m Europe and 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Iroland; and 

Whereas the Borden Company desires to purchase and the Anglo-Swiss Company 
desires to sell all the patent rights owned by it, and all the trade secrets and secret 
formulfle and processes used by it, the said Anglo-Swiss Company, in its said business 
in the Unitea States and the Dominion of Caiubda; and 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss Company reserves the exclusive right to the use of said 
^tent rights, trade secrets and secret formuUe and processes in Europe and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and 

Whereas the Borden Company contemplated increasing its said business throughout 
Europe and the United Kingdon of Great Britain and Ireland in case this contract was 
not made; and 

Whereas the Anglo-S^^iss Company has an extensive business throughout Europe 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Borden Company has 
an extensive business throughout the United States and«the Dominion of Canada; and 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss Company desires to protect the said business in Europe 
and the United Kmgdom of Great Britain and Ireland and to secure the value of toe 
said good will (as hereinafter limited and described) of the Borden Company to be 
acquired by it as aforesaid; and 

Whereas the Borden Company desires to protect its said business in the United 
States and Canada and to secure the value of the good will, patent rights, formulae, 
and processes of the Anglo-Swiss Company to be acquired by it as aforesaid : 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto for the several respective considerations hereia- 
after expressed, and for the purpose of carrying out tne ideas above set forth, and 
protecting the interests herein referred to, covenant and agree each for itself, and its 
successors and assigns, as follows: 

First. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company covenants and agrees that it will at the time and pl^ 
hereinafter specified, convey, transfer, and assign to the BcMxien Company, and to its 
successors and assigns, by due and sufficient instruments of conveyance, transfer, and 
assignment, the following: 

1. All its business as a goin^ concern, and all its good will and trade name in the 
United States and the Domimon of Canada (the term Canada wherever herein used 
to include Newfoundland), subject, however, as to tiie use of said trade name as 
hereinafter provided. 

2. The real estate and all the buildings and improvements thereon now owned hy 
it in Middletown, Bumside, Goshen, Walton, ana the City of New York, all in the 
State of New York; the real estate and all the buildings and improvements thereon 
now owned by it in I^ee County and in Whiteside County, all in the State of Illinois; 
the real estate and all the buildings and improvements thereon now owned by it in 
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Monroe, in the State of Wisconsin; any and all other real estate and all the buildings 
and improvements thereon now, or at t^e time of transfer hereunder, owned or con- 
trolled oy it in the United States and the Dominion of Canada; and any and all 
leases, leasehold interests, rights of way, water rights, and any and all other rights, 
privileges, and easements of every description (whether appurtenant to the real 
estate hereby agreed to be conveyed or not) now owned or controlled by it in tiie 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. 

3. All letters patent of the United States and the Domionion of Canada which it 
now owns for machines and devices used in its business, and all applications, licenses, 
or other patent rights therefor which it now has and may at the time of transfer here- 
under have in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, excepting, however. 
United States and Canadian patents or applications and the rights thereimder for 
soap-wrapping machines. 

4. All trade secrets and all secret processes and formulae used by it in its business 
in ttke United States and the Dominion of Canada, including all processes and formulae 
for the manufactiure of caramels and caramel paste in the United States and tiie 
Dominion of Canada. 

5. All brands, labels, trade-marks (registered or otherwise X and copyrights at any 
time used by it on or in connection with any ^oods and products manufactured and 
sold by it in the United States and the Domimon of Canada, excepting, however, its 
labels and brands known as '^Milkmaid" and "Ideal,'' which said labels and brands 
are expressly reserved and excluded from the transfer and assimment herebv agreed 
to be made, but are expressly subject to the provisions of the following second article. 

6. All muniments of title covering its property in the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada; all books, accounts, and records relating solely to its business in 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada; and, as to any books and records also 
relating to its business outside of the United States and the Dominion of Canada, all 
such extracts th^^from or summaries thereof as may be necessary to ftumish full 
knowledge of its custom, trade, and business in the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada so that the due and orderly continuation thereof by the Borden Company 
may not be interrupted. 

7. All machinery, tools, utensils, appliances, apparatus, equipment, and office and 
foctory furniture and fixtures now owned by it in the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada wheresoever therein the same may be situated, and all horses, wagons, 
and harness owned by it therein at the time of transfer hereunder, excepting two 
soap-wrapping machines. 

8. All the manufactured goods (except as hereinafter stipulated), raw materials, 
and manufocturing supplies owned by it in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada at the time of the transfer hereunder. 

9. All contracts, shop rights, privileges, and all other rights, property, and assets 
of every description at the time of the transfer hereunder owned by it in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada wheresoever therein the same may be situated, 
excepting, however, cash, bank credits, seciuities, outstanding accounts (other than 
milk-route accounts), receivables, and such contracts as may not be assumed by the 
Borden Company as hereinafter provided. 

Second. 

The An^lo-Swiss Company further covenants and agrees, in order that the value 
of the busmess and good will te be purchased by the Borden Company may be main- 
tained, and that the rights of the Borden Company under this contract in and to its 
said business in the United States and the Dominion of Canada (and especially in 
&nd to the said patent rights, trade secrets, and secret formulae and processes) may 
always be protected, that it, the said Anglo-Swiss Company, will not, and that its 
successors and assijps will not, at any time after the transfer hereimder, nor during 
the full period of mtv (50) years from said date, sell milk or cream, or manufacture 
or sell condensed milk or cream, or evaporated milk or cream, or sterilized milk or 
cream, or any other product of milk, or any product into the composition of which 
milk or cream enters, within .the United States (the term United States, whenever 
• herein used, to include all the States and Territories thereof including Alaska and the 
District of Columbia) or in the Dominion of Canada; and that it and they will not, 
either directly or indirectly, or through any intermediary, or by the use or sale of 
any of its labels, brands, or trade-marks (including the said ''Milkmaid " and "Ideal " 
brands), or by the extending of financial or other aid or assistance, engage in such 
business witmn the said limits, or own directly or indirectly any interest in any 
finn, or any stock, or other interest in any association or corporation, engaged in such 
business therein. It being understood and agreed, however, that the terms " United 
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States" and ^^ States and Territories of the United States'' (wherever herein men- 
tioned) shall not be held to include Cuba, Fprto Rico, the Philippine Islands, or any 
other insular possessionB of the United States. 

The Ando-owiss Company further covenants for itself, its successors and asskus, 
that it ana they will not kno^ing^y or willinely sell any of its and their said goo(& to 
any person, firm, or corporation who will sell the same, or cause or permit me same 
to be sold within the United States or in the Dominion of Canada. 

It is understood and agreed, however, that the covenants and agreements in this 
article contained shall not be held to prevent the Anglo-Swiss O/ompany from filline 
United States or Canadian orders for goods to be dmivered outside of the United 
States and Canada, or from shipping goods on through bills of lading through the 
United States or Canada to points outside the limits thereof. The Anglo-Swiss Com- 
pan^r, however, hereby covenants and agrees that it will not directly or indirectly 
solicit any business of any kind in the United States nor in the Dominion of Canada, 
and that it will not have any agents or representatives of any kind or character in 
the United States or the Dominion of Canada for the purpose oi soliciting or obtaining 
business of any kind and nature, providing that the term "soliciting" shall not be 
held to include answering inquiries looking to orders for deliveries outside of the 
said limits, or quoting prices therefor in answer to such inquiries. 

Third. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further covenants and agrees that, at the time of traoB- 
fer hereunaer, all its said real estate, and all other property and assets to be transferred 
hereimder, shall be free and clear of all liens, encumbrances, and liabilities whatso- 
ever, except as to outstanding contracts, agreements, and leases (enumerated in 
schedule A hereto attached) for the purchase or sale of goods which are to be assumed 
by the Borden Company, and except as to conveyances of patent rights, which con- 
veyances are governed by section 3 of article first. 

Fourth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further covenants and agrees that it will execute or 
cause to be executed separate conveyances of its said real estate covering respectively 
80 much thereof as may be situated in different coimties or other recording districts, 
that it will execute such separate assignments or transfers of patents and tmde-marks 
as may be necessary for recording or filing in'the Patent Offices of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, and that it will execute all such other and separate 
assignments, bills of sale, or other instruments as may be necessary to assure to the 
Borden Company and its successors or assigns all the good will, rights, property, and 
assets hereby agreed to be conveyed, sold, transferred, and assigned, and the per- 
formance of the various covenants and agreements by it agreed to be kept and per- 
formed as herein set forth. All the said several instruments shall contain the usual 
full covenants and warranty, shall be in the English language, and shall be in form 
for record in the various offices where the same are to be recorded, provided, however, 
that assignment of patents and patent rights shall contain no warranty nor covenants 
except covenants against grantor's acts. 

Fifth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further agrees that it will forthwith^ after the ratifica- 
tion of this agreement as hereinafter provided, allow representatives of the Borden 
Company to make all such reasonable inspection of its various plants and factories, 
situated in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, as it (the said Borden 
Company) may desire. 

Sixth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further agrees that it will forthwith, after the ratifica- 
cation of this agreement, as hereinafter provided, fully acquaint representatives of 
the Borden Company with all its secret processes and formulae above referred to, 
and with the practical working thereof, and with the working of any machinery used 
by it in its business in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, whicn may 
require any special skill or Imowledge in its operation. 

Seventh. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further agrees to forthwith, after the ratification of this 
agreement as hereinafter provided, submit to the Borden Company detailed deacrip- 
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tions of all the leases, leasehold interests, and real estate to be conveyed hereunder; 
all abstracts and certificates or opinions oi counsel that may be in its possession cover- 
ing the title to such real estate; lists and descriptions of all policies of fire insurance 
covering the property to be conveyed and trannerred hereunder, and lists of all the 
letters patent, trade-marks, and brands to be assigned and transferred hereimder. 
It also agrees that, as far as possible^ it will submit to the Borden Company at the time 
of the transfer hereimder, inventories of its manufactured goods and its raw materials 
and manufacturing supplies on hand at that time and to be assigned and transferred 
hereunder. 

Eighth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further agrees for the period of one year from the date 
of transfer hereunder not to employ in its European business or otherwise, either 
clTectly or indirectly, any of the employees of whatever grade now employed by it 
in the United States or the Dominion of Canada, and it agrees to use its iimuence with 
such employees to the end of having them remain for said period with the Borden 
Company, and giving to it the benefit of their knowledge of its (the said Anglo-Swiss 
Compfmy) processes, manufacturing methods, and business in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada- provided, however, that this agreement shall only 
apply to such employees as the Borden Company may be willing to employ at the same 
req>ective salaries now being received by them. 

Ninth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further covenants and agrees that the Borden Company 
shall have the right in tne Uifited States and the Dominion of Canada to use its name 
for the period of three (3) months from the date of transfer hereimder, without quali- 
fication, on all the labels and brands to be transferred hereunder, and that after the 
expiration of said three months it shall h&ve the fight within the said limits to con- 
tinue to use such name for a further period of one Q) year, provided it places con- 
spicuously on all such labels and brands the words: "Borden's Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, successor in the United States and Canada to the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Company." After the expiration of said further period of one year the name ** Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company " wherever it appears on said labels and brands or 
elsewhere shall be totally discontinued and shall be changed to the name of the 
Borden Company or to some other name not similar to that of the Anglo-Swiss Com- 
pany which the Borden Company may elect. It is expressly understood and agreed, 
however, that the Borden Company shall hold the Anglo-Swiss Company hannless 
from any liability, suit, or action after the date of transfer hereunder arising by reason 
of the use of its trade name by the Borden Company. It is also understood and 
agreed that the stipulation regarding the use of the trade name and brands in this 
article contained shall not apply to the glass bottles transferred to the Borden Com- 
pany under this agreement, and that said glass bottles may be used by the Borden 
Company until they are destroyed. 

Tenth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company farther agrees and guarantees that all of its manufac- 
factured goods that may be acquired by the Borden Company shall be of good quality 
and that it will hold tne Borden Company harmless against any claim that may be 
made on account of any such goods being bad or imperfect in any case where such 
claim is just and valid and is made not later than twelve (12) months after the goods 
have been placed upon the market, provided the Borden Company furnishes satis- 
factory proof that the goods for which claim is made are those transferred hereunder. 
It is understood, however, that the Borden Company shall place such goods on the 
niarket'with due despatch. The performance of sucn agreement and guarantee shall 
be secured by the security to be given by the Anglo-Swiss Company as hereinafter 
provided. 

Eleventh. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further agrees that, in order that the business and good 
will to be acquired by tne Borden Company may not be jeopardized, the security to 
be given by it as hereinafter provided shall cover any just and valid claim made, pro- 
vided such claim be made within twelve months from the date of transfer hereunder, 
for bad or imperfect merchandise sold by it (the said Anglo-Swiss Company) in the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada where such claim is just and valid, provided 
the Borden Company furnishes good proof that the goods for which claim is made were 
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manufactured bv the Anglo-Swiss Company. It is expressly understood and agreed, 
however, that tne Borden Companjr snail be under no responsibility for any sue! 
claim, and that the same shall be paid or disposed of by it in the name of the Anglo- 
Swiss Company and as its agent. 

Twelfth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further agrees that it will, as security for the performance 
of the agreements and guarantees set forth in the forgoing tenth and eleventh articles 
deposit with the Borden Company at the time of payment by the Borden Company for 
the manufactured goods, raw materials, and manufacturing supplies, as provided in the 
fourteenth article, the sum of one himdred thousand dollars ($100,000) in cash, to be 
held in trust by the Borden Company for the purposes last aforesaid only. Such 
deposit shall be retained by the feorden Company for one year after the transfer 
hereunder (subject to payments or retentions therefrom to meet any of the claims or 
liabilities referred to m the foregoing tenth and eleventh articles) and the amount 
thereof from time to time in its hands shall bear interest at the rate of five per cent 
(5 % ) per annum. The balance of said sum, with said interest, shall be refunded to the 
Anglo-Swiss Company at the end of said year. 

Thirteenth. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company further agrees that prior to the date of transfer hereunder 
it will not unduly press sales or make contracts at less than market rates or (imlesswith 
the approval of the Borden Company) any contracts the performance of which shall 
extend beyond said date. 

It further agrees that during the continuance of this agreement it will take the same 
care and protection of its United States business, good will, and customers as it would 
if it were to continue in business therein ; that it will keep its usual stock of merchan- 
di8e on hand; and that, at the time of transfer hereimder, it will have in its several 
factories the amount- of finished merchandise usually heretofore kept by it at that 
season of the year. 

Fourteenth. 

The Borden Company, in consideration of the conveyance, transfer, and assignment 
to it of the property, assets, and §ood will aboA e described, and of the several covenantB 
and agreements of the Anglo-Swiss Company above set forth, covenants and agrees, for 
itself and its successors and assigns, that it will purchase the said property, assets, and 
good will and pay for the same as follows, namely: 

1. For all the property, assets, formulsQ, processes, trade secrets, business, and good 
will above described (except manufactured goods, the raw materials, and manufac- 
turing supplies hereinafter specified, and milk-route accoimts^ it will pay the sum of 
two million dollars ($2,000,000) in cash, on the delivery of tne conveyances, assign- 
ments, bills of sale, and other instruments as hereinafter provided. 

2. In addition to the sum of two million dollars ($2,000,000) it will pay, for the 
manufactured goods, raw materials, and manufacturing supplies (such materials and 
supplies including only those sho^n on the schedule nereto annexed marked "B") 
which are in the possession of the Anglo-Swiss Company in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada at the time of transfer hereunder and agreed to be sold by it, as 
follows: 

(a) The manufactured goods shall be paid for at the cost price thereof. 

\o) The raw materials and manufacturing supplies shall be paid for at the purchase 
price thereof, subject to deductions for imperfect condition. 

(c) The payments for the merchandise, raw materials, and supplies shall be made in 
cash within sixty (60) days after the date of transfer hereimder. 

It is understood, however, that the Anglo-Swiss Company has the right and privilege 
to retain for itself such of the manufactured goods as it may desire, the amoimt retaincNl, 
however, shall not exceed twenty-five per cent (25% ) of the total stock on hand on the 
day of transfer, and the amount of each kind of the manufactured goods retained shall 
be proportionate to the stock on hand of each kind. It is agreed oy the Anglo-Swise 
Company that such goods retained shall be shipped by it to points outside of the 
UnitM States and the Dominion of Canada. 

The Borden Company shall grant to the Anglo-Swiss ComjMUiy the facility to store 
such goods in the usual warerooms, free of charge, until such time (not exceeoin^ three 
months) as they can be conveniently removed, and shall allow such removal to be 
made free of charge. 
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3. In addition to the said several payments, it will pay for all the milk-route accounts 
outstanding at the time of the transfer the book value thereof in cash, less twelve and 
one-half per cent ( 12 J % ) . 

FlPTBBNTH. 

The Borden Company further covenants and a^ees that it will not and that its 
successors and assigns will not at any time, either directly or indirectlv, or through the 
intermediary of any individual, firm, association, or corporation, sell, transfer, lease, 
or assign for use outside of the United States and the Dominion of Canada an v one or 
al] of the tomds, labels, or trade-marks acquired hereunder, and that it and they will . 
not at any time sell or accept orders for the delivery outside of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada of goods of any description bearing the said brands, labels, 
or trade-marks. 

It further agrees as aforesaid that it will not sell, transfer, lease, or assign for use 
outside of said limits any of the formulae, processes, trade secrets, patents, or patent 
rights acquired hereunder, pjrovided, however, that this provision shall not be held to 
cover the sale of goods outsdde of said limits manufactured under the said formidse, 
processes, trade secrets, patents, or patent rights or either of them. 

Sixteenth. 

The Borden Companv further covenants and agrees that for the puipose of canrying 
out the intention of this contract and protecting the Anglo-Swiss Company in its 
business and ^ood will in Europe and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land that it will at the time and place hereinafter specified convey, transfer, and assign 
to the Ang^lo-Swiss Company, and to its successors and assigns, subject, however, to 
the exclusion and reservation hereinafter expressly made by it, all its business as a 
going concern and aJl the good will that it may now have, or that it might hereafter 
acquire, in Europe and in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and all 
the real estate, buildings, and improvements thereon that it may own or may control 
at the time of the execution of this instrument in Europe and the United l^ingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and whatever muniments of title that it may have at 
said time covering any of the property that it may now and at the time of transfer 
hereunder have in Europe and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
whatever machinery, tools, utensils, appliances, apparatus, equipment, and office and 
factory furniture and fixtures that are now and may then be owned or controlled by 
it in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, wheresoever therein the same 
may be situated. 

The Borden Company further convenants and agrees that it will cause the St. Charles 
Condensing Company, a corporation of the State of Illinois, all the stock of which is 
owned or controfled by the said Borden Company, and which said company is now 
actively engaged in transacting business in Great Britain, to make an agreement with 
the An^lo-Swiss Company, conveying all of the St. Charles Condensing Company's 
good will and business as a going concern in Europe and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and embodying the terms and conditions enumerated in 
the seventeenth article of this agreement. 

It ifl expressly understood and agreed that (and such is the intention of the parties 
and the construction of this agreement any statute or judicial construction to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) the sSe of the Great Britain and European good will of the 
Borden Company and of the St. Charles Company does not in any way include any 
formtdse or processes owned or controlled by either of said companies, or the right to 
use in any way, directly or indirectly, either of their trade names or any brands, 
labels, or trade-marks owned by them or either of them, all such formulae, processes, 
trade names, brands, labels and trade-marks being expressly reserved ana excluded 
from the operation of this agreement and from tne transfer and assignment hereby 
agreed to be made. 

Seventeenth. 

The Borden Company further convenants and agrees, in order that the value of the 
•business and good will (as above limited and described) to be purchased by the Anglo- 
Swiss Company may be maintained, and that the rights of the Anglo-Swiss Company, 
under this contract, in and to its said business and gotxi will in Europe and in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland may always be protected, and that the 
rights the Anglo-Swiss Company has reserved in and imder this contract to the use of 
its patent rights, labels, trade-marks, trade secrets, and secret formulae and processes 
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in its said business in all parts of the world may always be preserved (except in the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada), that it, the said Borden Company, Mrill 
not and that its successors and assigns will not at any time after the transfer hereunder, 
nor during the full period of fifty (50) years from said date, sell milk or cream or manu- 
facture or sell conaensed milk or cream, or evaporated milk or cream, or sterilized 
milk or cream, or any other product of milk or any product into the comjxmtion of 
which milk or cream enters, in either or any of the States or Territories of Europe or in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland* and that it and they will not, 
eitiier directly or indirectly, or through any intermediary, or by the use or sale of any 
of its labels, brands, or trade-marks or by the extending of financial or other aid or 
assistance, engine in such business within the said limits, or own directly or indirectly 
any interest in any firm or any stock or other interest in any association or corporation 
engaged in such business therein. 

The Borden Company further convenants for itself, its successors, and assigns that 
it and Ihey will not knowingly or willingly sell any of its and their said goods to any 
person, firm, or corporation who will sell the same or cause or x)ermit the same to be 
sold within any of the territory last above described. 

It is understood and agreed, however, that the convenants and agreements in this 
article contained, and the sale of the Great Britain and European good will (as herein 
limited and described) of the Borden and St. Charles Companies, shall not be held to 
prevent the Borden Company, or any company that it may now or hereafter control, 
from filling European or Great feritain orders for goods to be delivered outside of Europe 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain ana Ireland, or from shipping goods on 
through bills of lading through Europe or the United Kingdom of Great Britain and. 
Ireland to points outside the limits thereof. The Borden Oomijany, however, hereby 
covenants and agrees that it, and any compwiy controlled by it, will not directly or 
indirectiy solicit any business of any kind in Europe nor the United Kingdom of 
Great Bntain and Ireland , and that it or they will not have any agents or representatives 
of any kind or character in Europe or the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the purpose of soliciting or obtaining business of any kind or nature, providing 
that the term '^ soliciting" shall not be neld to include ani^eriag inquiries looking 
to orders for deliveries outside of the said limits, or quoting prices therefor in answ^ 
to such inquiries. 

Eighteenth. 

The Borden Company further agrees to perform and carry out, according to their 
respective terms, all the contracts, agreements, and leases shown in the schedule hereto 
annexed marked "A" and to hold me Anglo-Swiss Company harmless from all claims 
and demands under any such contracts, agreements, ana leases. 

Nineteenth. 

The Borden Company further covenants and agrees as to the amount to be deposited 
with it as security, as above provided, to hold the same in trust as aforesaid and apply 
the same for the purposes of and in the manner set forth in the various "foregoing pro- 
visions covering the use and deposit of such security. 

Twentieth. 

The Borden Company further agrees to collect, as the agent of the Anglo-Swiss 
Company all the Anglo-Swiss Company's accounts (except milk-route accounts) and 
receivables outstanding at the time of the transfer hereunaer , and covering its business 
in the United States and the Dominion of Canada, and to turn the proceeds thereof 
over as collected to the An^lo-Swiss Company, or, upon its order, less three (3) per 
cent commission for collection, and the Anglo-Swiss Company agrees to allow it to 
make such collections. This agreement of the Borden Company shall not in any way 
be construed as a guarantee of collection, but the Borden Company shall use due 
diligence in making such collections, and shall be as firm in its demands upon any 
debtor^ of the Anglo-Swiss Company as it (the Borden Company) would be were it 
collecting for its own account. In the event of any account or receivable not being 
paid when the same become? due according to its terms, the Borden Company shau 
^ve notice thereof to the representative of the Anelo-Swiss Company (to be retained 
in the city of New York for that purpose), and shall receive his instructions as to 
whether legal proceedii^ shall be commenced to collect the same, and if so com- 
menced, the cost thereof shall be borne by the Anglo-Swiss Company. 
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TWBNTY-PmST. 

In case the proi)erty to be transferred hereunder, or any part thereof, shall be 
destroyed or damaged oy fire or other casualty covered by insurance, after the execu- 
tion of tMs contract, and before the conveyance and transfer hereunder and the pay- 
ment of several considerations, then the Anglo-Swiss Company shall collect tne 
insurance and retain it until the transfer hereunder, and shall at that time turn it 
over to tiie Borden Company in lieu of the property destroyed or damaged. The 
Anglo-Swiss Company agrees to keep all of saia property insured in reliable insurance 
companies in the same amoimt as it is now insured imtil the transfer hereimder is 
made. 

Twenty-second. 

The Borden Company further agrees that on the day of transfer hereunder it will 
refund in cash to we Anglo-Swiss Company such share of all insurance* premiums 
which have been paid by the An^lo-Swiss Company as is propcniionate to that part 
of the period of insurance for which the said premiums were paid which remains 
after the date of transfer hereunder. 

Twenty-third. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company a^ees to procure and submit to the Borden Company 
official abstracts or searcnes of title to all of the real estate embraced in this contract, 
and said abstracts and searches shall show a merchantable title in the Anglo-Swiss 
Company, and if they Ml to show a merchantable title to all or any of said real estate 
the Anglo-Swiss Ccmipany shall have a reascmable time in which to clear up and 
perfect the same; and the time of transfer shall be adjourned for said reasonable 
time, provided, however, that the Borden Company shall have the right to accept 
the conveyance and take possession on the day fixed, and to withhold nom the pur- 
chase price the value of the real estate, the title to which is defective, such value to 
be determined by the assessed value of the real estate in question. 

TWENTY-POUBTH . 

The i>erformance of this agreement as to the Anglo-Swiss Company shall be subject 
to the ratification of its shareholders (notice of such ratification to be telegraphed 
by the 15th day of April, 1902) and as to the Borden Company to the validity of the 
title of the Anglo-Swiss Com^Mmy to the real estate and other assets and property, 
except patents, to be conveyed and transferred by it, and to the validity of its cor- 
porate organization and the regularity of its corporate proceedings authorizing the 
execution of this agreement, and of the conveyances ana transfers of its said above- 
described assets, g(x>d will, and property. 

Twenty-fifth. 

The various conveyances, assisiiments, bills of sale, and other instruments to be 
delivered by the parties hereto snail be dehvered, and the payment to be made by 
the Borden Company shall be made, at the office of the Borden Company in the 
city of New Yorlc at 12 o'clock noon on some day to be mutually agreed upon, not 
later, however, than the 1st day of July, 1902. 

In witness whereof, Fred H. Page, as the agent and representative of the Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company, has, subject to the ratification aforesaid, executed 
and delivered this agreement, and the Borden Company has caused the same to be 
executed and delivered by its president and its corporate seal affixed pursuant to 
resolution of its board of directors and by authority of its stockholders in that behalf 
duly given, the date and year first above written. 

Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
[seal.] Wm. J. Rogers, President. 

Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 
By Fred H. Page, 

Agent and Representative as Aforesaid. 
Attest: S. F. Taylor, Secy. 

The Anglo-Swiss Company hereby ratifies and confirms the delivery of the above 
agreement as its act and deed. 
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By order of the board of directors and pursuant to a resolution of the extraordinary 
general meeting of shareholders, held at Cham, Switzerland, on the 20th day of March, 
1902. 

Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co. 
The general management: 
A. Gretener, 
Alois Bossard. 

(The acknowledgments and schedules appended to the original agreement have been 
purposely omitted.) 

AGREEMENT OF APRIL 13TH, 1905. 

This agreement, made this thirteenth day of April, A. D. 1905, between Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company, hereinafter called the Anglo-Swiss Company, a 
corporation created and existing imder the laws of the Confed^^tion of Switzerland, 

Sarty of the first part, Borden's Condensed Milk Company, hereinafter called the Bor- 
on Company, a corporation created and existing imd^ the laws of the State of New 
Jersey, United States of America, party of the second part, and Soci^t6 Anonyme 
Henri Nestle, hereinafter called the Nestle Company, a corporation created and exist- 
ing under the laws of the Confederation of Switzerland, party of third part, witnesseUi; 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss and Borden Companies entered into a certain i^eement 
in writing bearing date the 15th day of February, A. D. 1902, a copy of which said 
agreement is hereto annexed and made a part hereof; and 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss Company in and by the second article or paragraph of the 
said agreement (hereinafter referred to as the "said agreement") covenanted and 
ap:reed, among other things, that it, and its successors and assigns, would not, at any 
time during the continuance of the "said agreement,'' to wit, imtil the first day of 
July, A. D. 1952, sell milk or cream, or manufacture or sell condensed milk or cream, or 
evaporated milk or cream, or sterilized milk or cream, or any other product of milk, or 
any product into the composition of which milk or cream enters, within the United 
States of America (as defined by the "said agreement ") or in the Dominion of Canada, 
and that it, and its said successors and assigns, would not, either directly or indirectly 
or through anv intermediary, or by the use or sale of any of its labels, brands, or trade- 
marks, or by the extending of financial or other aid or asistance, engaj^ in such businesss 
within the said limits or own directly or indirectly any interest in any firm, or any 
stock or other interest in any association or corporation, engaged in such bufdnees 
therein; and 

Whereas the Nestle Company is now engaged in such business within the United 
States of America and the Dominion of Canada, and particularly is engaged therein 
in manufacturing and selling condensed milk and cream and also me product now gen- 
erally known and described as "Nestl^'s Food," the same being a product into tiie 
composition of which milk or cream enters; and 

Whereas the Nestle Company is also, and largely, engaged in such business in Europe 
and in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and generally throughout 
the world; and 

Whereas the Nestle Company is also directly or indirectly interested in certain 
firms, associations, or corporations, or in the capital stock tnereof, engaged in the 
business of manufacturing and selling chocolate products into the composition of which 
milk or cream enters, andf particularly in manuracturing and selling the kind of choco- 
late now known as "Milk Chocolate, which said products are now, or may hereafter 
be, sold within the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada; and 

Wliereas it is proposed by the Nestl6 Company and the Anglo-Swiss Company that 
their respective businesses, and all the respective assets thereof, shall be merged, 
combined, consolidated, or sold and acquired either by one of the said corporations 
or by a successor corporation or association formed or to be formed; and 

Wnereas in such event such acquiring or successor corporation or association would 
be subject to and bound by all and every the covenants and provisions of the said 
agreement of February 15th, 1902, and in view thereof would be unable to continue 
the said United States and Canadian business of the Nestle Company or to own directly 
or indirectly any stock or other interest in any firm, association, or corporation now or 
hereafter manumcturing or selling within the United States of America or Canada any 
of the said "Nestl^'s Food" or any products into the composition of which milk or 
cream enters; and 

Whereas the Anglo-Swiss and Nestle Companies have rec^uested the Borden Com- 
pany to consent (provided the proposed merger, combination, consolidation, or sale 
oe effected) to such modification of the said second article or paragraph of the ''said 
agreement as will permit such acquiring or successor corporation or association to 
manufacture and sell in the United States and the Domimon of Canada, during the 
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continuance as i^oreeaid of the ^'said agreement/' the said article or product known as 
^^Nestl^'s Food," and also to manufacture and sell, and to be interested in the manu- 
kcture and sale of, within said limits and during said period, chocolate products into 
the composition of which milk or cream enters; and 

Wh^reae the Borden Company is willing to give such consent upon the terms and 
conditions, and only upon the terms and conditions, hereinafter set forth: 

Now, therefore, for the considerations them respectively moving as hereinafter 
set forth, the parties hereto, each for itself and its successors and assigns, covenant 
and agree as follows: 

First. The Borden Company, for itself and its successors and assigns, covenants and 
afiprees that, so long as the Anglo-Swiss Company and its successors or assigns, and the 
Nestle Company and its successors and assigns, and any corporation or association ac- 
quiring or succeeding to the businesses of tne said companies or to the businesses now 
conducted by the Nestle Company in the United States of America and t^e Dominion 
of Canada, and so long as the successors or assigns of any such acquiring or successor 
corporation or association shall well and truly keep and perform all and every the 
covenants and agreements to be by it or them Kept and performed as hereinafter (and 
as in ''said a£[reement'') provided, the ''said agreement'' shall be modified and 
amended as follows, namely: 

(a) The said article or product now generally known and described as "Nestl^'s 
Food'' shall not be deemed to be covered by, or included within, the provisions of 
the said second article or para^ph of the said agreement of February 15th, 1902, or 
any other provisions of the ' ' saia agreement, ' ' and that the same may be manu&tctured 
and sold within the United States of America (as defined in the "said agreement") 
and the Dominion of Canada by any corporation or association acquiring or succeeding 
to the businesses of the said Anglo-Swiss and Nestle Companies or either of tiiem, its 
successors or assigns, and by any corporation or association in which the said Nestle 
Comj^any is now, or in which any such acquiring or successor firm, corporation, or 
association may hereafter be directly or incurectly interested, as if the "said ac^ree- 
ment" were not existent, provided, however, that this consent and afi^reement of tJie 
Borden Company shall (and it is expressly so covenanted and agreed as a condition 
to such consent and agreement) only apply to and cover the sale of the said article or 
product under its present name, trade-mark, and designation, and its manufacture 
under its present formula or formulae, and shall not apply to or cover any other food 
product of a different kind, class, or character whatsoever, it being understood, how- 
ever, that this reservation shall not be held to prevent any improvement in the said 
formula or formulae so long as the essential ingredients and form of the article, and its 
general class, kind, nature, and character as a food product is not altered or changed. 

(6) Products mostly comx>osed of, or containing for the most party cocoa, cacao, or 
chocolate with such flavoring as may be found agreeable shall also not be deemed to be 
covered by, or included within, the provisions of the said second article or paragraph 
of said agreement of February 15th, 1902, even through such products may contain a 
minor portion of milk or cream, and the same may be manufactured and sold within 
the United States of America (as defined in the "said agreement ") and the Dominion 
of Canada by any corporation or association acquiring or succeeding to the businesses 
of the said Anglo-Swiss and Neetl6 Companies, or either of tJiem, its successors and 
assigns, and by any firm, corporation, or association in which the said Nestle Company 
is now, or in which any such acquiring or successor corporation or association may here- 
after be, directly or indirectly interested as if the "said agreement " were nonexistent. 

Second. Except as herein specifically modified and amended, the ' ' said a^eement, ' ' 
and each and every of the provisions and covenants thereof, shall remain in full force 
and effect. 

Third. The Anglo-Swiss and Nestle Companies, in consideration of the said modifi- 
cations of the " said agreement," for themselves, and t^eir respective successors and 
assigns, covenant and agree as follows: 

A. During the continuance of the "said agreement," to wit, imtil the first day of 
July, 1962, mere shall be paid to the Borden Company by the Anglo-Swiss Company, 
or the Nestl6 Company, or any successor or acquiring corporation or association, or by 
any firm, corporation, or association manufacturing said "Nestl^'s Food," the sum of 
one (1) cent (lawful money of the United States) for every can, tin, or other package of 
said food sold within the United States (as defined in the "said s^eement") and the 
Dominion of Canada or delivered within the said limits pursuant to sales made in 
Europe or elsewhere, provided, however, that this s^eement shall impose no obligation 
to continue the manufacture or sale of said food within the said limits, and that such 
manufacture or sale may be discontinued at any time at the election of tne party manu- 
facturing the same. 
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The payments hereby agreed to be made shall be made in cash semiannually and 
with every payment there shall be submitted to, and filed with, the Borden Company 
a duly verined statement of some proper officer or agent ^owi^g the number of cans, 
tins, or other packages sold during the preceding six months. The cans, tins, or other 
packages shall be held to contain approximatelv twelve (12) ounces or three hundred 
and fifty (350) granunes of said * * Nestl^'s Food/' If at any time the quantity in each 
can, tin, or other package should be more or less, or if packages of another size should be 
sold the amount to be received per can, tin, or other packs^e bv the Bcnrden Company 
shall be reduced or increased, proportionately, as the case may be. 

Payment shall be made as aforesaid semiannually on cans, tins, or other packages 
actually sold during the preceding six' months, but credit shall be given on any sul^e- 
quent statement for goods so sold and not paid for and for goods returi^ as nonmerchant- 
able and, in the event of an^ partial payment on goods sold or any reduction in their 
selling price because of inferior quality, a credit proportionate to the loss or reduction 
shall be given on a subsequent statement. Notning in this paragraph or elsewhere 
herein contained shall in an^ respect limit or restrict the price at which, or tiie terms, 
conditions, discounts, or credits upon whidi, the said " Nestl^'s Food " may at any time 
be sold, nor prevent any gratuitous distribution th«*eof for advertisLog purposes or 
otherwise, nor give to the Borden Company any rights, powers, supervision, inspection, 
or accounting whatsoever in respect of the management, control, or operation of the busi- 
ness except only the right to an accounting in respect of the payments agreed to be 
made to it as aforesaid and the right to legal discovery in respect of any violation of any 
or either of the covenants and agreements herein contained, provided^ however, that 
the giving of such right shall not release the Borden Company from liability for any 
misuse or unjustified exercise thereof. 

B . Upon the going into effect of this agreement there shall forthwith be duly assi^ed 
to the Borden Company, its successors and assij^ns, by sufficient instruments qualified 
to be recorded in the United States and Canadian Patent Offices, all labek, brands, or 
trade-marks covering or relating to the brand of condensed milk manufactured by the 
Nestl6 Company known as ^'Meadowbrook Brand,'' and also any and all other labels, 
brands, and traae-mai^ now or at any time prior to the going into effect of this agree- 
ment used b V the said Nestle Company on or in connection witn condensed milk manu- 
factured and sold by it in the United States of America (as defined in the ^^said agree- 
ment ") and the Dominion of Canada, excepting, however, the trade-mark, trade name, 
brands, and labels under which the ** Nest-Brand " of Nestl^'s Condensed Milk is sold, 
it being understood (and the Borden Company expressly so covenants and agrees) that 
the assignment of the said labels, brands, ana trade-marks is to be made upon the ex- 
press condition that the Borden Company, or its successors or assigns, will not at any 
time sell or accept orders for the delivery outside of the United States (as defined in 
the **said agreement ") and the Dominion of Canada of goods of any description bear- 
ing the said labels, brands, or trade-marks, and that it, or they, will not at any time 
seU, transfer, lease, or assi^ the same, either in whole or in part, to any, firm corpora- 
tion, association, or individual, provided, however, that this latter agreement sliaJl 
not apply to any successor corporation of the Borden Company, but any such successor 
corporation shall be bound by the provisions and covenants hereof. 

C. Upon the going into enect oi this agreement the Borden Company shall forth- 
with be given in writing the exclusive right to sell in the United Stat^ of America 
(as defined in the **said agreement") and the Dominion of Canada (and only therein) 
the said brand of condensed milk known as '^Nestl^'s Condensed Milk, The Nest 
Brand," and also the exclusive right to use in connection therewith within the said 
limits the said label and trade-mark known as "Nestl^'s Condensed Milk, The Nest 
Brand." The said brand of condensed milk so to be sold shall be manufectured 
outside of the United States and the Dominion of Canada by the said successor or 
acquiring corporation or association, its successors or assigns, and shall be delivered 
to the Borden Company in New York as ordered by it, at a price, **c. i. f." New York 
or **f. o. b." Eiu-opean port, which shall not include more than twenty-five (25) per 
centum profit to the manufactiu*er, provided, however, that the Borden Company 
shall not be obliged to order, nor tiie manufacturer to sell and deliver, more than ten 
(10) cases (or four hundred and eighty (480) one pound cans) thereof in any one year. 
If deliveries should fail to be made as above agreed, the Borden Company shall nave 
the right to manufacture and sell condensed milk (only, however, within the said 
limits) under the trade-mark, trade name, and label under which " Nestl^'s Condensed 
Milk, The Nest Brand " is now, or upon the goin^ into effect of this agreement may 
be, sold, but not to exceed in any one year the said nmnber of cases or cans; and in 
case the Borden Company in any one year does not order the said nmnber of cases or 
cans and sell at least fifty (50) per centum thereof in the United States and Dominion 
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of Canada, respectdvely, the said successor or acquiring corporation, its successors or 
assigns, may cause sucn respective amounts of cases or cans to be sold therein. 

D. The factory now owned and used by the Nestle Company, at Fulton, in the 
State of New York, shall not be sold or leased or otherwise transferred by the aforesaid 
successor or acquiring corporation or association, its successors or assigns, except 
upon the consent in writing of the Borden Company, but the Borden Company agrees 
to Sfive such consent upon being satisfied that the said factory, or any renewal or 
replacement thereof made by such successor or acquiring corporation or association, 
its successors or assigns, is not to be used for the purpose of manufacturing condensed 
milk or cream or any other product of milk whatsoever, or any product into the com- 
position of which milk or cream enters, exce|)t only products of cocoa, cacao, or 
chocolate as above specifically limited and described. It is expressly understood 
and agreed that, in the event of any sale, lease, or other transfer m violation of this 
provision, the right to manufacture and sell Nestl6's Food and any such products of 
cocoa, cacao, or chocolate in the United States and Canada shall, at the election of 
the Borden Companv, to be expressed in a written notice, wholly cease and determine. 
It is understood and agreed, however, that this provision shall not in any way apply 
to the land on which the said factory, or any renewal or replacement thereof as afore- 
said, stands if the main factory biulding should be removed or destroyed and the 
property sold as vacant land. 

E. It is und^^tood and agreed, anything herein to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that neither this ^eement nor the provisions of the second article or paragraph of 
the agreement of February 15th, 1902, shall be held to apply to any stock on band 
of milk or cream, condensed milk or cream, sterilized milk or cream, or evaporated 
milk or cream, that may be owned by the Nestl6 Company in the United States and 
Canada when this agreement goes into effect, nor rfiall it apply to the manufacture of 
said products from milk covered by actual contracts for tne purchase of milk which 
may have been entered into by the Nestl6 Company prior to the going into effect of 
this agreement and which are actually outstanding and uncompleted at that time, 
it being the understanding and agreement that the Nestl6 Company, or the said 
successor or acciuiring corporation or association, may dispose of the merchandise on 
hand in the'Umted States and Canada when this agreement goes into effect and may 
also manufacture merchandise from, and (except as to the said ^^Nestl^'s Food") 
only from, milk covered by contracts for milk which are then valid, binding, and 
outstanding obligations, so that the then pending United States and Canadian busi- 
ness of the Nestle^ Company may (except as to its * * Nestl^'s Food " business) be woimd 
up and completed. This consent and agreement of the Borden Company are, how- 
ever, upon the following conditions, namely: That all such products shall be sold 
only in the name of the Nestle Company as heretofore; that only such sales shaU be 
made as shall be necessary to enable the stock on hand, and stock manufactured from 
outstanding contracts as ajoresaid, to be disposed of; that all such sales shall be made 
in the customary course as if the Nestle Company as at present constituted were to 
continue in the business of manufacturing and selling condensed milk and other milk 
products and at fair market rates and not in bulk or at sacrifice prices; that the 
amount of milk contracted for at the date of the execution of this agreement does not 
exceed in the aggregate ten million (10,000,000) poimds; that no furth^ contracts 
for milk shall be made beyond the said amount now outstanding; that the amount 
of condensed milk on hand on the first day of August, 1905, will not exceed thirty 
thousand (30,000) cases; and that the Borden Company, if it so elects, shall have 
the right to purchase from the day on which this agreement goes into effect until, and 
including, tne first day of August, 1905, all condensed milk, or so much thereof as 
it may^elect, that may remain on hand on the said first day of August at the factory 
cost thereof. 

F. It is further understood and agreed that in selling and packing the ^'Nestl6's 
Food," to be hereafter sold pursuant to the consent hereby given, the name * 'Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company," or the name * 'Anglo-Swiss" or ** Anglo-Swiss 
Milk Company," shall not appear, provided, however, that if any law or statute of 
the United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, or of the Dominion of Canada, 
requires the name of the manufacturer to be indicated, and such manufacturer should 
have either of said names, the name shall be indicated in as inconspicuous a manner 
as may be permitted by any such law or statute, and further provided that, in such 
case and also on business stationery and advertisements, there shall be added a 
statement that the said Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Company (or as the case may 
be) is the successor to the Nestl6 Company for the sale of ^'Nestl^'s Food" in the 
United States and Canada or words of similar import to be approved by the Borden 
Company, and the provisions of this paragraph shall also apply to all products of 
cocoa, cacao, ot chocolate that may be sold pursuant to the consent hereby given 
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except as to describing the manufacturer as successor to the Nestl6 Company, pro- 
vided, however, that if the manufacturer of the said products have eitner of the 
aforesaid names, the boxes and wrapx)ers of idl such products sold in the United 
States and Canada, and the business stationery and advertisements of the manu- 
focturer used therein, shall contain a statement, in manner to be approved by the 
Borden Companv, containing substantially the following: Angle-Swiss Condensed 
Biilk Company (or as the case may be), Cham, Switz^land, American Chocolate 
Department, the address of the latter and (if practicable and warranted by the facts) 
that the manufacturer is the successor to tne company previously manufacturing 
such products. 

G. This a^eement shall as to all the parties hereto be conditioned upon the 
merger, combination, consolidation, or sale above referred to being accomplished, 
and upon the same oeing accomplished this aCTeement shall ipBolfdcto become of 
full force and effect without further action of the parties; provided, however, that 
written notice of the due accomplishment of said merg^, combination, consolida- 
tion, or sale shall be given the Borden Company, and that if such notice be not given 
by the first day of July, 1905, this agreement and the consent hereby given shall 
become null, void, and of no effect. 

H. The Anglo-Swiss and Nestl^ Companies shall deliver, or cause to be delivered, 
to the Borden Company, all such further and separate instruments, either on their 
own behalf or on behalf of and by any said successor or acquiring corporation or asso- 
ciation, as mav be necessary to assure to the Borden Company, and to its successors 
and assigns, tne due accomplishment of this agreement, ana the due performance 
of the several covenants and provisions thereof, according to the true intent, meaning, 
and purpose thereof. 

Fourtn. This agreement shall, subject to the foregoing provisions, remain in full 
force and effect during the continuance of the said agreement of February 15th, 
1902 — ^to wit; until the 1st day of July, 1952, and upon the expiration of the "said 
agreement'' it shall wholly cease and determine. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have caused these presents to be executed 
by their proper officers tiiereunto duly authorized, and their corporate seals affixed, 
pursuant to resolutions of their respective boards of directors, the day and year first 
above written. 

Borden's Condensed Milk Co., 
By Wm. J. Rogers, President, 

In presence of — 
Frank Rogers. 
Beverley R. Robinson. 

[Seal of Borden Co.] 



[Seal of Anglo-Swiss Co.] 



Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 
By Fred H. Page. 



Soci^T]^ Anontmb Henri Nestl^, 
By GusTAVE Aqubt. 
[Seal of the Nestl^ Co.] 

(The acknowledgments appended to the original agreement have been purposely 
omitted.) 

Exhibit 8. 

TRADE PRACTICE SUBMITTAL— CREAMERY INDUSTRY. 

[Report of meetings with members of the creamery industry, held at Omaha, Nebr., on Oct. 3 and Nov. 

3,1919.] 

There having come to the Federal Trade Commission various complaints of unMr 
practices in the creamery industry notably in the Mississippi Valley; there being 
a strildng similarity in the complaints made, and these complaints covering a rather 
wide range, the Commission considered whether or not, before issuing its formal 
complaint in individual cases, it would not be better to determine how widespread 
and general were the trade practices complained of. This, to the end that if a con- 
dition should be revealed that was so broad in scope that individual proceedings 
might not result in complete and speedy remedy, a more general treatment of the 
difficulty might be given. 

On invitation of the Commission, representatives of the industry to the number 
of about 40, from six or seven States, met with Hon. William B. Colver, one of the 
Federal Tntde Commissioners, in Omaha on October 3, 1919. 
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An informal discussion was had and it was arranged that definite action should 
be deferred until there could be brought about a meeting more completely repre- 
sentative of the industry and covering a wider area. 

As a result, on November 3, 1919, the commissioner again met with representatives 
of the industry to the number of about 125, coming from 14 States. 

Between the first and second meetings, the Commission had invited the members 
of the industry in this section of the country to inform the Commission privately, 
in writing, of any and all trade practices which they consider unfair and against 
the public interest. 

A basis for the work of the second meeting was provided in a memorandum pre- 
pared by a group of men in the industry at a meeting held previously. This memo- 
randum provided a groundwork for the meeting but did not limit the scope of matters 
considered. 

At the outset each of those in attendance declared his purpose to aid in the formu- 
lation of rules defining, expressing, and prohibiting methods, practices, and acts 
recognized as imfair, wrongful, invalid, or detrimental to the public and to the 
industry. 

The commissioner presided at the meeting, and each practice which came up for 
consideration as to its fairness in the public interest and soimdness as business policy 
was the subject of free and full discussion, each practice being discussed and voted 
upon separately. 

The commissioner stated to the meeting that the Federal Trade Commission was 
making no rules, expressins; no opinion, and rendering no order; nor was the purj)ose 
of his visit to interfere with or attempt to direct the business conduct and practices 
in the creamerv industry. He further stated that his visit was for the purpose of 
gathering the best judgment of the representative members of the industry as to 
whether certain practices were fair or imfair and were in or against the public interest. 
It was understood that the judgment of the industry, as expressed, should be for 
the guidance of the Commission and should be regarded as prima facie law merchant 
for this industry. 

It was further understood that in any case where any person present or the interest 
which he represented, or any engaged in the industry and not present or represented 
at the meeting, disagreed with the majority judgment of the meeting as to the im&dr- 
ness of a practice or practices named, he was not bound either bv order of the Com- 
mission or by the judgment of the meeting to refrain from such practice. But it 
was clearly understood that if any proposed to continue any practice condemned 
at the meeting, then he would give notice of his intention so to do to the Commission, 
and in case ms conduct should cause complaint to be made against him, then the 
Commission would proceed under its law to try the matter out. 

It was clearly understood that the Commission in trying any complaint which 
might hereafter arise for violation of any practice condemned by this meeting would 
regard the judgment of the meeting as representing a formally expressed judgment 
of the industiy, but subject to being overthrown by evidence to the contrary that 
might be produced in individual cases either as to its effect on the public interest 
or Its effect in competition. 

With the foregoing in mind the attention of the meeting was directed to the dis- 
cussion of and voting upon unfair practices, and while it was clearly the spirit of 
the meeting to bring up for consideration all known unfair practices, still it was 
definitely understood that the discussion and judgment was not inclusive and that 
the omission of any practice from condemnation by this meeting could not be held 
to be an approval of it. 

Certain practices were considered and in nearly every case condenmed by unani- 
mous vote. In every case the condemning vote was by a substantial majority. The 
following acts, methods, and practices were declared unfair, harmful, bad business 
practice, and unlawful, and, therefore, to be refrained from: 

I. Resolved^ That the willful interference by any person, association, or corporation, 
by any means or devices whatever, with any existing contract between an employer 
and employee or agent of such employer in or about the production, manufactiire, 
transportation, purchase, or sale of any dairy product or the performance of any con- 
tractual duty or service connected therewith, such interference being for the purpose 
or with the effect of dissipating, destroying, or appropriating in whole or in part the 
patronage, pn^erty, or business of another engaged m such industry is hereby de- 
clared uniair. 

II. Resolved f That the intentional ov^l^sting, undertesting, or in any manner 
making or declaring a false return or report on the test of the quantity of any dairy 
product or any constituent thereof purchased or sold is hereby declared unfair. 
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III. Resolvedy That the use, without the consent of the owner, of any can, cream- 
station equipment, or other property used or employed in the shipment, purchase, or 
sale of any dairy product, with the intent or effect of appropriating the patronage, 
property, or business of another, is hereby declared unfair. 

IV. Kesolvedj That furnishing or lending to any producer, dealer, or shipper of 
dairy products, any can, cream-station eauipment, or other property, for the purpose 
and enect of influencing shipments of sucn products to the furnisher or lender of such 
article or property, is hereby declared unfsor. 

V. Resolved, That the making, causing, or permitting to be made or published 
any false or untrue statement of or concerning the business policies or methods of a 
competitor is hereby declared unfair. 

VI. Resolved, That paying or renderine;, directly or indirectly, to any agent or 
employee of a common earner any consideration or reward for the purpose or with 
the effect of influencing such agent or employee to solicit patronage or divert any 
shipments of dairy products from the originally intended consignee is hereby declared 
unrair. 

VII. Resolved, That obtaining any information from a competitor by making any 
false or misleading statements or misrepresentations or by false impersonation of one 
in authority or by any method of espionage is hereby declared unfair. 

VIII. Resolved, Tliat failure to pay or render in accordance with advertisement 
or holding out to the shipper or his representative the full price for dairy products 
purchased, failure to deduct full transportation cost when such product is purchased 
on delivered basis, failure to deduct actual cost of hauling when such products are 
gathered by wagon or truck is hereby declared unfair. 

IX. Resolved, That the purchasing, or offering to purchase, dairy products at prices 
not warranted by market or trade conditions or paying higher prices to one class of 
shippers or sellers than to another, or the paying of aifferent prices at different x>oints 
at the same time, except differences occasioned by freight rates and quality of the 
commodity bought, or differences made in good faith to meet fair competition, as dis- 
tinguishea from price discrimination, intended to or having the effect of the creation 
of a monopoly, is hereby declared unfair. 

X. Resolved, That where cream is purchased on what is known as the station plan 
the payment of any commission in excess of 3 cents, including station expenses of 
eveiy kind and character, is against public policy, and is hereby declared unfair. 

XI. Resolved, further. That Qie giving of premiums or other valuable things as an 
additional reward or compensation is unfair. 

XII. Resolved, That it is the sense of thiS meeting that adjustments in the sale of 
butter should be made on a half-pound basis instead of the 1-pound basis, as at present. 

XIII. Resolved, That the furnishing of free cream cans to farmers is a tremendous 
waste and is considered bad practice. 

The meeting and each of its members formally declared that, with respect to the 
foregoing 13 practices: 

(a) That there shall be no discrimination in the application of these rules to a situa- 
tion or transaction whether carried on either interstate or intrastate. 

(6) That liere shall be no distinction in the application of said rules to any ^ven 
situation or case as between individuals, copartnerships, associations, or corporations, 
the observance of the terms or provisions of these rules and regulations being imposed 
alike and without discrimination upon all classes of persons or organizations engaged 
in the business contemplated by these rules and regulations. 

(c) That full and complete recognition of the authority, jurisdiction, and plenary 
power of the Federal Trade Commission, in accordance with the provisions of chapter 
311 of the United States Statutes at Large, entitled **An act to create the Feaeral 
Trade Commission," etc., which became effective September 26, 1914, be declared 
and acknowledged. 

The above declarations haviug thus been submitted by the industry to the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Commission in turn submits them to the individual members 
of the industry in the hope that the industry as a whole will.be benefited and tiie 
pubUc interest served. 

If any of these declarations is believed to work injustice upon the trade or upon 
the public or upon any party to the trade, whether represented at the meetings or 
not, the Federal Trade Commission, upon application for complaint, will promptly 
try the issue, receiving all relevant testimony as to any particular case. Until tes- 
timony to the contrary is produced, however, the Commission will regard as conclusive, 
the judgment of the trade in declaring such practices to be in fact unfair. 

By d&ection of the Commission, as attorney for the Commission in charge of this 
matter, I am submitting the foregoing to the industry as a memorandum of the ded- 
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eions and effects of the meetiiigs. If any does not a^ree with this interpretation, he is 
invited to question it; unless questioned, it will be held to be binding upon the trade 
and advisory to the Commission as above set forth. 

M. Mabeham Flannery, 

Attorney. 
Approved: 

Claude R. Porter, 

Chief Counsel. 
Washington, 6 November, 1919. 
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COST OF DISTRIBUnNG MARKET MILK. 

The iirban distribution of milk has often been cited as an example of 
competitive waste. The picture of 15 or 20 milk wagons traversing 
the same street is held up to the pubUc eye and the duplication oi 
effort condemned. 

Taking New York City as typical, the outline below has been pre- 
pared as showing the movement of the milk from farm to consumer. 
The movement in other cities follows a similar course, but the agencies 
are probably not so numerous nor the volume of business so great. 
For example, most cities are not faced with the problem of ferrying 
milk in addition to railroad haulage. 

The movement of market milk into and distrihtUion in New York City.^ 



Agency. 



The cow 

The daily farm 

The farm wagon 

The cream^y or ^pping 
station. 

The railroad car 

The city tominaL 

Themflktnick 

The ferry 



The city pasteuiizinei)lant 

The distributing staBon 

The wholesalo and the retail 

wagon. 
The retail store 



The consumer. 



Description applicable to New York. 



450 000. 

40,6oo, located in 6 States and Canada. 

Loads varying from 10 to 800 quarts. 

1,150 plants, 350 of which are equipped to pasteurize. 

13 railroads carrying 32 milk trains and 259 milk cars daily. 

13 terminals, 6 in Jersey and 7 in New York City. 

1,500 trucks. 

About 50 per cent of New York milk has to be ferried over fi*om Jersey. 

Balance goes directly from terminal to city plant. 
32 pasteurizing stations. 
197 distributing stations. 
6,000 wagons; 40 per cent of all milk is delivered bottled to the consumer 

by the retaol wagon. 
35 per cent of all milk is sold either bottled or loose by stores— about 

15,000 stores. 
About 6,000,000 people using from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 quarts daily. 



^ The figures of the outline are taken from the Report of the Fair Price Milk Committee, N. Y., 1920» 
Exhibit B. Twenty-five per cent of all market milk coming into New York City is used for manufacturing 
infik products. 

Wastes in distribution have been looked for from points where 
raw milk leaves the dairy farm along the whole line to the con- 
sumer. 

FINDINGS OF THE BOCHESTEB SUKVEY, 1911-12.^ 

The Williams Investigation. — ^Dr. John R. Williams, of Rochester, 
conducted an investigation into the milk situation of that city 
in 1911 and 1912. It was the first investigation, so far as is known, 



„^ The EcoQQimio Probl^ns in Milk Distiibutioii in Their Relation to Public Health, Dr. John R. 
Vfllliams. 
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to go exhaustively into the cost of distribution. Dr. Williams first 
directed his examiners to make a house-to-house canvass. In all 
about 5,000 homes, or one-tenth of the houses in the city, were visited, 
representing 14 different sections. The amount of muk used by the 
various families was noted and a table prepared showing the situation 
in respect to milk distributors. 

This table shows that distributors in these 14 sections traveled 
420 mUes, in the aggregate, per day, where on a unified basis the total 
distance traveled would need to be only 33.7 miles, or 8 per cent as 
far. In section 4, for instance, 273 homes were supplied by 27 
distributors traveling nearly 25 imles, whereas it was estimated that 
one dealer could render the same service traveling not more than 2.6 
miles. 

Costs and Profits, — ^The report then proceeds to show costs from 
the records of the distributors. These costs were found largely by 
inquiry and estimate, as only 6 of 173 dealers had good accounting 
systems. Appendix Table 42 shows the result of this study. 

A profit to 173 distributors of $798.53 per day is an average per 
dealer of only about $4.61. Much of this profit was made, further- 
more, by 34 concerns doing a business of 500 quarts or more a day. 
The smaller dealers securea a much lower daily profit, many of them 
showing losses in the period reviewed. This profit, furthermore, 
was more in the nature of a labor return to the dealer than an actual 
accoimting profit. The report points out that *'most of the milk 
distributors make only a verv meager living, in many cases the in- 
come being less than that of laborers and unskilled mechanics. " 

Cost of distribution under unified m/stem, — ^The third branch of 
the investigation consisted of a unique experiment intended to 
determine tne cost of distribution imder a imified system. It was 
assumed that such a system would consist of one truck and crew of 
men supplying each section of the city. Accordingly an electric 
truck was secured and elaborate time studies made in testing the 
length of time milk distribution on this unified basis took as against 
the prevailing methods. 

As a result it was concluded that for short-haul delivery there is 
no economy in the use of the electric truck over the horse-drawn 
vehicle on the basis of work, as it is not possible to deliver milk 
rapidly enough to keep the electric truck in constant motion. For 

{purposes of comparison, therefore, it was conservatively assumed 
rom the experiment that 1 truck drawn by 2 horses, with a crew 
of 3 men, could deliver an average of 3,200 quarts in one work- 
ing day. This conclusion and others growing out of the experiment 
were finally consolidated into an interesting table (Appendix Table 
43), which purports to show for the whole city the dinerence in cost 
between the prevailing system of distribution and a model one. 

According to this table the city of Rochester could, imder a unified 
system, distribute its milk at a third of the prevailing cost with a 
saving of half a million dollars, or a possible reduction in the price to 
the consumer of over 2 cents a quart. 

These figures are striking, ana, if true, reveal a serious situation in 
the milk distribution system of Rochester in 1911. A critical exam- 
ination of the methods employed points to certain weaknesses in the 
reliability of the figures. Daily costs are probably more or less unre- 
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liable as compiled because of the lack of proper accounting records; 
and the results of the experiment with the electric truck, whiie care- 
fully worked out, are not conclusive as to what the exact savings 
would be under a imified system. They do indicate, however, that a 
great saving is possible. 

THE FINDINGS OF THE BOOHESTEB MILK SURVEY, 1919. 

The North investvmtion. — The common council of the city of 
Rochester directed Charles E. North to conduct a milk survey in 
1919, with a view, among other things, to determine ''the expediency 
of the purchase and distribution by the city of all milk used in the 
city.'' 

(Josts arid possible savings in labor and manufacturing. — ^The method 
followed in arriving at costs in this report was twofold. Expert 
accountants examined the books of several dealers, and inspectors in 
the employ of the survey personally visited all the large milk compa- 
nies of the city, observed the work performed, took notes of each 
operation, the number of employees, and the time and cost of operat- 
ing every branch of the business. In presenting final results both 
sets of records were brought into use. The siunmary of the cost of 
distributing milk accordi^ to the present system and according to 
a imified system is shown in Appendix Table 44. 

The table shows that a savmg of $585,000, or 2 cents a quart, is 
estimated as possible in the cost of milk distribution if the various 
competing dealers were consolidated into a unified system. This 
saving is more in the aggregate than the estimate of $500,000 in 
1912, out is a much smaller percentage of the total cost, as is shown 
in the following comparison: 



Item. 




Estimated present cost 

Estimated saving , 

Per cent of saving , 



$720,000 

$500,000 

70 



$1,641,000 

$585,000 

36 



It would seem, therefore, that the 1912 estimates of saving were 
exaggerated, or else that the 1919 estimates were overconservative, 
unless some new factor entered the Rochester situation in the inter- 
vening years. Such a new factor is to be noted in the reduction of 
the number of dealers. There were 173 dealers in 1912 and only 136 
in 1919. This fact in itself is a step toward unification and may 
account for the decrease in waste in the distribution system in 1919. 
The tendency toward the concentration of the business in the hands 
of a few is shown in the following figures for Rochester: 



Item. 


1919 


1911 


Quarts. 


Percent. 


Quarts. 


Percent. 


Number of quarts sold by dealers doing a business of 1,000 
quarts per day 


43,746 
38,329 


53.3 
46.7 


47,390 
14,900 


76 


Number of quarts sold by dealers dobig a business of over 1,000 
quarts per day 


24 






Total 


82,075 


100.0 


62,290 


100 
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In other words, where only a quarter of the Rochester milk supply 
was handled by dealers doing a business of over 1,000 quarts per day 
each in 1911, nearly one-haff of the supply was so handled in 1919. 

The method pursued in arriving at the fibres shown in Appendix 
Table 44 was substantially as follows: Unit labor costs per q^uart 
handled were found for 36 operations, ranging from "milk receiving" 
to '' canvassing.'' These cost units were prepared for each dealer 
and also consolidated for all dealers. Each operation was then 
studiied as to the best method of performance, and the company 
which showed the most eflSicient performance was taken as a standard 
of what might be exi>ected under a unified system. Milk com- 
panies in Ottawa, Canada; Philadelphia, and Baltimore were also 
examined in this connection. The standard having been set, the 
saving over the prevailing method was calculated as shown in Ap- 
pendix Table 45. It is interesting to note that in calculating tne 
savings of a unified svstem the report allows for a complete pasteuri- 
zation of all city milk, though under prevailing methods only 57 per 
cent was pasteurized. 

After possible savings in the cost of labor are estimated, the report 
proceeds to survey possible savings in manufacturing costs other 
than that of labor.- A centralized pasteurizing system is taken as the 
standard, and costs of light, heat, and power estimated thereon. 
Horse feed and bedding, losses on bottles, factory suppUes, etc., each 
receives careful attention. Estimated savings on tnese items are 
shown in Appendix Table 46. 

Costs of transportation into city. — The report then proceeds to 
analyze tne costs of transporting milk into the city. It was found 
that the daily supply came in through the following four channels: 

Quarts. 

By railroad 48,163 

By motor truck 24, 985 

BytroUey 5,909 

By wagon 3, 018 

Total 82,075 

The daily cost of transportation was $454.26, or about $166,000 

!)er year. It was estimated that a centralized system would save at 
east 10 per cent of this cost by rearranging the channels of shipment 
so that motor trucks and wagons could carry full loads; and railroad 
shipments, instead of being subdivided into separate lots as at pres- 
ent, might be consolidated into carload lots and secure freight reduc- 
tions on the same. It was estimated, furthermore, that these changes 
would result in economies in the labor connected with the loading and 
unloading of milk and '' would without question reduce the work of 
the railroads and trolleys and the work of trucks and wagons." 

Surplus milk, — ^Finally, the report reviewed the current situa- 
tion in respect to surplus milk, i. e., milk left on the distributors' 
hands due to uncertain conditions of demand and supply. The 
total loss on surplus milk in Rochester was estimated at about 
$120,000 a year for all dealers, this amount being the excess of actual 
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cost of the surplus milk and its manufacture over the disposal price 
of the product. 

Under a centralized system it was believed that some of this loss 
could be eliminated. By pooling the surplus and subjecting it to 
large scale methods of manufacture into other dairy products, cer- 
tain economies are obvious. 

FINDINGS OF THE NEW TOBK LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 1917. 

The report of the State of New York legislative committee on 
dairy products, Uve stock, and poultry, 1917, comprising nearly 900 
pages, deals mainly with producers^ problems, but some attention is 
given to the costs of distribution of market milk. Certified public 
accountants employed by the committee found that the average 
costs per quart of five large milk dealers in New York in 1915 and 
1916 were as follows: 



Item. 


Per quart. 


Per cent. 


CostnfTnnir 


SO. 038 


42.2 








Country charges 


.003 
.003 
.004 
.002 
.024 
.009 
.003 


3.3 


TeaniinR And nanlf Tiff Inward 


3.3 


Pasteurization 


4.6 


Bottles and caps 


2.2 


Delivery expense 


26.7 


Freight.... vrrr. 


10.0 


Administratiye expense 


3.3 








Costs other than raw milk 


.048 


53.3 




: ' 




Total costs 


.086 
.004 


95.5 


Profit 


4.5 








Selling price 


.090 


100.0 







These costs apply onlv to grade B milk selling at 9 cents during 
this period, and can not be construed to cover all market milk sold in 
New York City. The main elements of dealers' costs, however, are 
presented. Raw milk comprises 42 per cent of the selling price, 
leaving a spread for dealers expenses and profits of 5.2 cents, or 58 
per cent of the selling price. Profit was 4 mills per quart or about 4 
per cent of the selUng price, leaving total costs other than raw milk 
of 4.8 cents, or 53 per cent of the selling price. Of these costs '^de- 
Uvery expense" is by far the greatest, 26.7 per cent of the selling 
price, ana freight is the next greatest, 10 per cent of the selling price. 

In commentmg on dealers' costs of distribution the report states: 

It ia easily determined, both from the audit of the books of the companies engaged 
in the distribution of milk in the city of New York and from the testimony of all con- 
cerned, that this business is conducted on an extremely competitive basis. Cus- 
tomers are bought and paid for. The man who can control a group of customers is 
eagerly sought. Everytning that can influence the customer or make it easy to reach 
him or control his trade is bought and paid for. An army of solicitors and sales agents 
are maintained to go about from block to block to procure customers. Every avaikble 
agency is sought for this end. Great and expensive organizations are maintained 
purely and entirety devoted to carrying on the business on a competitive basis. 

It is customary in referring to unnecessary expenses in milk distribution to refer to 
the fact that 4 or 6 or 10 roilk wagons and milk drivers visit the same block which one 
niight well supply, but this ignores the really greater expense of the silent army of 
retainers that accompanies and follows the milk wagon in its daily round. This army 
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ia marshaled by each company and sets out daily to capture the other man's cus- 
tomers. Not only do we find in a single block six wagons and horses and drivers 
where one might well do the work, but on the same day we find operating in the same 
block six soHcitors; six route superintendents having general charge and direction of 
their activities; six staffs of clerks and bookkeepers who will devote part of their time 
and attention to that block for that day, and each and eVery part of perhaps 20 other 
companies devoting to the certain block a portion of their time and the consumer's 
money in the struggle to ascertain which company shall survive in rendering its in- 
habitants a single service. It may be safely said that no person of understanding 
has ever studied this question without reaching the conclusion that the distribution 
of milk is a public service, which, to be put upon an economic basis, requires pubUc 
relation to the end that all unnecessary services even of a competitive isind may be 
eliminated. 

The point is raised of the unnecessary costs found in the employ- 
ment of competing salesmen, canvassers, and advertising, an element 
not stressed m the Rochester situation at all. The oommittee states 
that these disbursements in the case of one company alone amounted 
to $200,000 in the year examined. 

FINDINGS OF NEW YORK CITY INVESTIGATIONS. 

Tie Jennings Investigation.— Ivmn G. Jennings, in his ^' Study 
of the New York City Milk Problem,'' ^ 1919, presents a table show- 
ing an actual analysis of the routes covered by 32 drivers of milk- 
delivery wagons, together with the personal opinions of these drivers 
as to how conditions might be improved. The routes covered were 
selected at random and include widely different sections of New York 
City. The miles driven varied from 1.5 to 13.8 and the mean was 
about 6. Careful notations* were made of the character of delivery, 
how many flights of stairs had to be climbed, elevator service, etc. 

It was found that no standard number of points^ to be deUvered 
in a given time can be laid down for all city districts, because of the 
great variations in the time necessary to take the milk from the wagon 
to the customer's door. 

The number of milk wagons of different companies in the driver's 
route varied from 36 to 4, and the number of different wagons per 
block varied from 10 to 2, with a mean of about 6. The picture of 
20 different milk wagons to the same city block is thus seen to be 
considerably overdrawn. The true figure for New York appears to 
be nearer 6. 

The number of points of milk deUvery on the day of the tabulation 
varied from 420 to 130. The former was in the Ninetieth Street 
district of well-to-do apartment dwellers, with a total haul of only 
1.2 miles and with only 4 dealers' wagons per block. The latter was 
in the Fulton-Downing Street district, a poorer quarter, with a haul 
of 11.8 miles and 10 dealers' wagons in the block. 

The drivers were asked how many points they could deliver if 
they had a monopoly of these districts and could route them effi- 
ciently. Nearly every one based his estimate on a capacity load for 
his wagon, andthe increase in point delivery was so striking in some 
cases that it is worth recording as follows: 

« Published by National Civic Federation. . . 

» "Points" of milk delivered are 1 quart bottle, or 2 pint bottles, or i pint cream bottle, or 1 poand oi 
butter. 
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Route location. 



Broadway and Fourth Avenue 

Crystle Street and Third Avenue 

Firty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue 

Seventeenth Street and Fifth Avenue 

Eighteenth Street and Fifth Avenue 

Fifty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue 

Green and Myrtle Streets 

Staggand Morean Streets 

Slocumb and lAfayette Streets 

Ei^ty-seventh Street and Broadway 

One hundred and eleventh Street and Fifth Avenue 

Fifth Avenue and Fiftv-third Street 

Sixtieth Street and Thud Avenue 



Present 
maxi- 
mum 


TTnifled 
system 
maxi- 


points. 


mum 
points. 


240 


400 


257 


400 


243 


500 


290 


400 


200 


500 


420 


700 


105 


450 


176 


500 


165 


500 


300 


400 


190 


400 


250 


360 


198 


400 



Increase. 



160 
143 
257 
110 
300 
280 
285 
325 
335 
100 
210 
110 
202 



The examples are selected at random from the 32 items that 
comprise the table, and other examples not given here are no less 
striking. 

Mr. Jennings concludes his study in the following words: 

Without question the citv delivery of milk is a great field for saving in labor of both 
men and horses. It should need no argument to convince one that a great number of 
small companies duplicating one another's territory can not operate a New York 
delivery efficiently and that a few large companies would serve the consumer much 
more economically providing the consumer could get a portion of the benefit of the 
savings made by such concentration of the delivery system. 

Report of the Fair Price Milk Committee,^ — This report reviews 
all the steps in the joiu'ney of market milk from the dairyman's 
farm to the New York City consumer. The evidence secured was 
mostly through hearings, and accordingly very little statistical 
evidence was adduced. An original study was made of undernourish- 
ment in school children, however, with the result that of 57,929 
children examined, 18,883, or 32.6 per cent, suffered from faulty 
nutrition, 4,575 being in need, of immediate medical care. A study 
was also made of 11,007 families to determine the facts as to the 
consumption of milk in September, 1919 (when milk sold for 16 to 
18 cents), compared with September, 1916 (when milk sold for 11 to 
13 cents). It was found that in 1,219 families less fresh milk was 
bought in 1919, and in 1,017 cases more canned milk was bought. 

Grade A milt increased in price 43 per cent in three years, and 50 
per cent less of this ^ade of milk was purchased by these families in 
1919 as compared with 1916. Grade B milk increased in price 50 
per cent, whne 27 per cent less of this grade was purchased. Of the 
19,037 children examined in this family survey 3,648 were found to 
be undernourished. 

On the immediate problem of wastes in distribution, the committee 
found that ''certain citv pasteurizing and distributing stations are 
not operated to their full capacity, and that if they were so operated 
a number might be discontinued.'' It was also lound that the in- 
vestment in some of these plants was largely for advertising purposes. 
''It is certainly unnecessary to have great, elaborate show places 

, * Report of the Fair Price Milk Committee of the City of New York made to Gov. Smith, Dec. 2, 1010, 
Leg. Doc. No. 20. 

559W«— 21 J2 
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which have no bearing upon the quality of the milk, and the existence 
of which can only result in increasing its cost/' 

Report of Mayor^s Committee on Milky 1917. — Some attention 
was given by this committee to possible saving in costs of distribu- 
tion. It was found that there were 4,978 retail milk wagons in use 
in the city. The capacity load for an average wagon was 428 quarts. 
The average daily consumption of bottled milk was 704,000 quarts 
at that time. Therefore, under a centralized zoning system about 
1,650 retail wagons, if loaded to capacity, could deliver the whole 
supply, thus cutting the number of wagons down to one-third. In 
the same way it was estimated that wholesale wagons could be cut 
from 1,522 to 300 if capacity loads were carried. The report recog- 
nized, however, that capacity loads even under a centralized system 
were not always feasible. 

FINDINGS OF OTHER INVESTIGATIONS OF COST OF DISTRIBUTION. 

PThiladdphia, 1917. — ^The Governors' Tri-State Milk Commission 
of the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware issued a 
report on the general milk situation in 1917 with special reference to 
the city of Philadelphia. The costs of four large Philadelphia dealers 
were examined with the following results : 

Distrilmtion coats per quart. 

Cents. 

Dealer No. 1 4. 9 

Dealer No. 2 2.8 

Dealer No. 3 4. 1 

Dealer N o . 4 3. 3 

Dealers' costs were also canvassed in Baltimore and other cities. 
The conclusions of the commission as a result of this study are worth 
quoting: 

Your commission recommends that all milk distributors and nulk-diBtributiDC 
plants be hereafter regarded as quasi public business and subject to governmental 
r^ulation the same as are other quasi public concerns. The reasons in actual fact 
for this recommendation are: 

1. There are economies necessary and essential to large-scale distribution of milk, 
economies that make for large-sized business as compared with small-sized business. 
Among these economies are the following: 

(a) The cost per auart for pasteurizing milk, including the investment for plant 
and operating costs, decreases with increase in the size of the plant and in the amount 
of milk handled. 

(6) There is also a decrease per unit in the cost of bottling milk, including the pur- 
chase of stoppers and the process of bottling itself. 

(c) There are economies in route service certainly up to the point where the route 
is as heavy as one vehicle can serve. Herein lies the greatest single ecoriomy in 
large-scale service. 

(d) There are further economies in motor-truck distribution from the freight sta- 
tions to the stations where the milk is transferred to individuals' milk wagons. 

(e) There are economies possible in large-scale buying and sterilizing of milk 
bottles. 

(/) The cost per quart for handliiig milk at the creamery and receiving stations 
decreases with the quantity of business. 

(g) There are possioilities of larger sales through effective advertising than could be 
profitably undertaken by the small dealer. Moreover, large-scale distribution would 
eliminate duplicate competitive advertising. 

(h) Laboratory work can be carried on more effectively and at less relative cost 
per unit and without useless duplication. 

(i) There is large saving in overhead charges. 
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2. The public is interested in the milk-distribution business as a public utihty 
not only because of the economies in large-scale distribution but also because compe- 
tition, as in railways and other public utilities, is ruinous if real, and worthless as a 
price protector to farmer and consumer if unreal. 

The commission found a steady tendency toward larger distrib- 
utors' units in Philadelphia. In 1915 six firms handled 43.4 per cent 
of the total supply^ of 191,000,000 quarts received during that year. 

Chnadmninvemgations. — The food controller for Canada ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate milk supplies for municipalities 
m 1917. This committee found that the distributor was receiving a 
spread between the price paid farmers and the price charged consum- 
ers that varied, according to the city, from 2.75 to 6.5 cents per 
Quart. In many cases the spread was held exorbitant by reason of 
tne ^* excessive number of distributors, and that it varies in about 
the same ratios as the number of distributors. '^ In other words, 
the greater the number of dealers, the greater the price to the con- 
sumer. In Ottawa, where one dealer handled 75 per cent of the sup- 
ply, the spread was only 3.25 cents, while in Toronto, where there 
were 90 distributors, the spread was 5.25 cents. The report esti- 
mated possible savings as follows: 

Per quart 
(cents). 

On dairy costs. 0.250 

On delivery costs 750 

On bottle loss : 125 

Total 1.125 

On this basis it was .estimated that an annual saving of over 
$1,500,000 could be effected in city distribution in Canada. While 
such wholesale estimates may be unreliable, the fact that great 
saving could be accomphshed appears to have been demonstrated. 
The low distribution costs of the aealer who had a practical monopoly 
of the Ottawa business is significant. 

A report of the milk situation in Winnipeg was made to the majror 
and common council in 1919. Municipal supervision of the city milk 
business was urged and the annual saving estimated at $230,000. 

San Francisco Bay cities, — ^The University of California in- 
vestigated the market-milk situation in the cities of San Francisco 
Bay m 1917. It was found that the same wastes of distribution 
obtaining in the East prevailed in these cities. A driver was found 
traveling 40 miles a day to deliver 121 quarts and 110 pints of milk. 
He re traveled the same street as often as eight times a day and averaged 
only two customers to a block. In one case he went three-quarters 
of a mile outside his route to deliver milk to one customer. On a 
zone system he could have delivered all his milk in less than four 
blocks and saved 35 miles of travel. One block was found to be 
served by 18 different distributors. In Oakland eight distributors 
served one apartment house daily. '' Everywhere that this matter 
has been stuoied there is a great duplication in milk routes.'^ 

Duplication and inefficient use of pasteurizing plants were also 
much in evidence. In San Francisco there were lound 25 plants; 
in Oakland and Berkeley 12 additional plants. For this large 
investment in many instances no adequate return was received. 
One of the plants was found to be operating only two and one-half 
hours a day. ^^It could easily pasteurize five times the amount of 
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millr that it now treats with very little increase in investment or 
operating expense/' Large losses from bad debts and heavy bottle 
losses were noted, due mainly to competitive bidding for customers. 

Other investigations. — The Department of Agriculture, investi- 
gating the Detroit milk supply in 1915, foimd that the investment 
m delivery equipment for 28 aealers selling largely at retail, varied 
from $4.06 per gallon delivered daily to $23.19 per gallon, and that 
the average quarts delivered per wagon varied from 160 in the case 
of one dealer to 660 in the case of another. 

Mr. Clyde L. Bang in his recent book on milk tells of testing econ- 
omies 01 distribution in one of the smaller cities of Pennsylvania: 

With the routes zoned so that there was but one retail milk wagon on each street 
in the city, the dealers made more money on a spread of 4 cents per quart than they 
had made previously on a spread of 5 cents. This saved the consumer 1 cent per 
quart. 

Mr. King also tells of a dealer in a large eastern city in 1917 who 
handled 1,458,320 pounds of milk in the month of lowest production 
with 27 employees and handled 2,605,931 pounds in the month of 
highest production with 28 employees. Nearly twice as many 
pounds were handled with the adaition of only one man to the stan. 

COUNTRY MILK STATION WASTES. 

Ii^ a number of reports above referred to instances were given 
of the very considerable leakage arising from poor coordination 
between the dairy farm and the country snipping station. Mr. Jen- 
nings particularly recites the figures of 25 such stations around 
New York City in which the average quarts per wagon per station 
hauled by the farmer varied from 35 to 337, and the average quarts 
per horse varied from 21.9 to 195. He quotes a case of one station 
with 76 patrons where 50 men and 60 horses were required to bring 
in the 3,300 quarts dailv. The superintendent of this station esti- 
mated that he could gather the whole supply by proper routing with 
12 men and 24 horses, thereby saving tne labor of 38 men and 36 
horses. In other words, it was estimated that a cooperative carrying 
system would greatly reduce the country milk haulage. 

Attention was also directed to the dupUcation of country milk sta- 
tions in certain areas. In the report of tne Fair-Price Milk Committee 
a witness testij&ed as follows: 

To show you can economize, I happen to live in Orange County, 4 milee from any 
railroad station, but I can contract for my milk from my farm to seven different 
receiving stations within a radius of 6 miles, taking my farm as a hub. I believe, and 
it is generally conceded, that any one of these seven stations could pasteurize that 
milk and prepare it for shipment and ship it cheaper than the whole seven do now. 

INWARD FREIGHT COSTS. 

The Governors' Tri-State Commission report makes an elaborate 
study of the milk haulage problem in connection with Philadelphia. 
It finds that there is a tendency for the milk supply to come from 
increasing distances from the city. The amount hauled into Phila- 
delphia by five railroads, trucks, wagons, and express on June 1, 
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1916, was 534,690 Quarts. Of this less than 10 per cent was by 
truck and wagon. The distances from which the milk came were 
as follows : 



Distance. 




lOmflesorunder. 

10 to 20 miles 

20 to 30 miles 

30 to 40 miles 

40 to 50 miles 

60 to 70 miles 

70 to 100 miles.... 
Over 100 miles... 

Total 



24,260 
35,010 
59,250 
78,560 
120,710 
86,490 
52,780 
77,630 



534,690 



Per cent. 



4.5 
6.5 
11.1 
14.7 
22.6 
16.2 
9.9 
14.5 



100.0 



The 40 to 50 miles zone furnished more milk than any other, but 
14.5 per cent came from a distance of over 100 miles, rhiladelphia 
milk was at that time collected from stations within a few miles of 
Buffalo, stations near Rochester and Elmira, N. Y., and near Erie, 
Pa. The question of an economic allocation of the country milk 
supply to urban centers, in which cross haulage and duplication of 
routes -are eliminated, is obviously an important one. 

Reference should also be made to the question of reasonable 
freight rates on milk. By altering such rates according to the dis- 
tance hauled, the railroads may very seriously aflFect both the cost 
and economic location of a city milk supply. 

THE PROBLEM OF SURPLUS MILK. 

Raw milk purchased imder contract or otherwise and left on the 
dealers' hands after the demands of consumers for fresh milk have 
been met, presents a serious problem. The loss has to be shifted 
to the consumer if the dealer is to continue in business, and accord- 
ingly it. becomes of vital concern to the consumer that such loss be 
kept at a minimum. 

The New York City Mayor's Committee on milk estimated, in 
1917, that farmers normally shipping milk into the city market 
produced on the average 583,000,000 more pounds of milk p^r year 
than the city actually consumed in the form of fresh milk. An 
average for three years showed that farmers were producing in 
May 4,420,000 forty-quart cans per month, while tne city was 
consuming only 2,367,000 cans, being a surplus of 2,053,000 cans, or 
86 per cent of the quantity consumed. On the other hand, an aver- 
age for three Augusts showed a production of 1,380,000 cans and a 
consumption of 2,299,000 cans, leaving a shortage of 919,000 cans, or 
40 per cent of the quantity consumed. It was calculated that the 
annual average surplus was about 18 per cent. In the months of 
shortage, dealers secured additional milk from creameries and 
country milk stations normally supplying only condenseries, cheese 
factories, etc. 

As a general rule, it may be said that this surplus is not corre- 
lated directly with the fimctions of supplying milk lor manufacturing 
nailk products. Condenseries and cheese factories are largely 
located in outlying districts where they take the dairyman's total 
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supply the year around. They do not rely on securing only the sur- 
plus milk he can not market m the city. Their plants are ninning 
the year aroimd, not merely in the months of heavy raw milk pro- 
duction. 

The problem of surplus milk is narrowed, then, to the most economic 
disposal of the raw product which dairy farmers serving the city 
can not market in the city at certain seasons of the year. It grows 
out of the urban consumption of fresh milk and is essentially an 
urban problem. In some cases the farmer has to bear the immeaiate 
loss; in other cases the city dealer has to bear the immediate loss. 
In both cases attempts must necessarily be made to shift the loss 
onto the city consumer, although it is probable that the dealer 
succeeds better than the farmer in so doing. 

Various dispositions are made of the surplus at the present time in 
order to niinunize the loss as far as possible. Cases are instanced 
where milk is deliberately thrown away, but these appear to be rare. 
Usually the surplus product, if it rests with the farmer, is made into 
farm butter ana the skimmed milk is fed to stock. If it rests witii 
the dealer, it is made into butter, cheese, condensed milk, or powdered 
milk, many dealers having equipment to care for this emergency. 
Such equipment must necessarily be idle or only partially enjployed 
a great piart of the time, and could hardly be operated at a cost 
wmch would meet the costs of the industry at large. The products 
the dealer makes, therefore, since they must compete with dairy 
products at large, necessarily sell at less than cost in most cases, but 
the dealer is justified in their manufacture, because they net biin 
more than if the raw milk were thrown away. The mayor's milk 
committee, above referred to, presents an estimate of the New York 
annual surplus as follows : 



Product. 


Number of 
pounds. 


Selling price. 


Amount. 


Annual surplus milk 


582,945,000 
25,649,580 

512,991,600 
44 303,820 


$2.44 per hundredweight 

S0.3884 per Dound . . . 


$14,22^,858.00 
9,9(52,286.87 
3,847,497.00 


Butter '. 


SIdnimilk 


$0.75 per himdredweight 


Buttermilk 




1 



In this estimate the 582,945,000 pounds of surplus milk were con- 
verted in theory into butter and skimmed milk and sold at prevailing 
E rices, the amount being $13,809,783.87. If the fresh milk coula 
ave been sold at prevauirg prices it would have brought $414,000 
more, or $14,223,858. Therefore, on this basis, there is a loss of 
$414,000 on surplus milk. If the surplus had been thrown away, the 
loss would have been its cost, say, $8,000,000. If it had been made 
into cheese or canned milk the loss would have been probably quite 
different than that figured for butter. 

There seems no way of avoiding aU loss on surplus, but various 
methods have been advanced whereby this loss may be lessened. 
A unified city distributing system based upon a knowledge of tJie 
daily requirements of consumers and the seasonal productive capacity 
of its contributing dairy farmers could, it is held, handle the surplua 
much more efficiently than it is now handled. It has also been 
suggested that farmers be induced to ''freshen" a laj^er proportion 
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of COWS in and around August, September, and October, thus tending 
to raake production unuorm throughout the year. It has been 
estimated that the loss on siu'plus nmk in New York Gty aggregates 
nearly half a cent a quart. 

Nearly every report that the Commission has examined contends 
that there are wastes in milk distribution. Centralized systems of 
city distribution, taken in coniimction with more eflBlcient country 
hauling, freight rerouting, and the disposition of sm^lus milk, it 
is claimed, would possibly save the consmner from 1 to 3 cents per 
quart. 

These reports state that dealers' profits have httle to do with the 
high price of market milk; that, though these profits are large in the 
case of a few companies, the effect of such profits on milk prices is 
small, and that the soiu'ce of loss and waste from the consumer's 
standpoint Hes in methods of distribution. 
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Table 1 . — Qxwntities and percentages of total raw milk tued in the principal mitk-produets 

industries in the United States in specified years} 



Tndustry. 


1899 


1909 


1914 


Pounds. 


Percent. 


Pounds. 


Percent. 


Pounds. 


Percent. 


Butter (dairy) 


22,506,645,000 
8,840,034,000 


33.86 
13.30 


20,887,662,000 
13,170,000,000 


32.53 
20.51 


17,745,000,000 
16,506,000,000 




Butter (creaTne»*v) 








Total 


31,346,679,000 


47.16 


34^067,662,000 


53.04 


34,251,000,000 








Cheese 


2,990,000,000 

467,000,000 

31,662,321,000 


4.50 

.70 

47.64 


3,205)000,000 

1,237,000,000 

25,711,338,000 


4.99 

1.93 

40.04 


3,810,000,000 
2,18&700,000 




OaTiTied inDk . . 




All other uses of milk 








Total 


35,119,321,000 


52.84 


3a 153, 338, 000 


46.96 


(«) 








Grand total . . .* 


66,466,000,000 


100.00 


64,211,000,000 


100.00 


(«) 








T ^ ■ a M^ MOT 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Industry. 


Pounds. 


Percent. 


Pounds. 


Percent. 


Pounds. 


Percent. 


Butter (dairy) 


19,042,000,000 
15,622,000,000 


22.51 
18.46 


14,91(),000,000 
17,277,000,000 


16.96 
19.66 


14,385,000,000 
18,375,000,000 


15.88 


Butter (creamery) 


20.28 






Total 


34,664^000,000 


40.97 


32,187,000,000 


36.62 


32,760,000,000 


36.16 






Cheese 


3,770,000,000 

3,382,500,000 

42,795,500,000 


4.45 

4.00 

50.58 


3,57(),000,000 

4,187,500,000 

47,961,500,000 


4.06 

4.76 

54.56 


4,200,000,000 

5,115,000,000 

48,525,000,000 


4.65 


r.ftnned TTiUIr .... 


5.65 


All other uses of milk. . .« . . 


53.54 


Total 


49,948,000,000 


59.03 


55,719,000,000 


63.38 


57,840,000,000 


63.84 






Grand total 


84,612,000,000 


100.00 


87,906,000,000 


100.00 


90,600,000,000 


loaoo 







1 Figures compilejd and furnished the Commission by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 'of 
Agriculture. 
* Figures not ayailable. 
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TabiiB 2. — Orotffih of the three principal miXk^products inthistries for specified yean, 

1899-1914. 



Year. 



Butter: 

1914 

1909.: 

1904 

1899 

Cheese: 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 

Ckmdensed milk: ^ 

1914 

1909 

1904 

1899 



Number of estab- 


lishments. 


Primar- 


Exclu- 


ily en- 


sively en- 


gaged.i 


gaged.* 


4^356 


4,150 


4,783 


^S2 


5,235 


5,077 


6,275 


%082 


2,843 


3,560 


3,254 


3,610 


3,356 


^299 


190 


130 


136 


99 


81 


55 


(») 


38 



Capital.1 



$59,625,448 
43,017,467 
30,080,000 

11,139,004 
9,028,906 
6,232,000 
(•) 

35,047,852 
19,337,242 
10,943,000 
(») 



Cost of 
material.^ 



$212,546,847 
169,646,441 
101,291,000 
(») 

46,758,685 
39,021.766 
25,257,000 
(») 

55,720,103 
26,877,857 
16,373,000 

(») 



Value of 
products.^ 



$243,379,371 
194,999,198 
118,521,000 
(») 

51,744,779 
44,263,177 
29,138,000 
(») 

69,161,000 
35,295,343 
20,524,000 
(•) 



Value added 
bv manu- 
facture.! 



$30,832,524 
26,362,767 
1^230,000 
(») 

4,986,094 
5,241,411 
3,881,000 
(») 

13,440,897 
8,417,486 
4,151,000 
(») 



1 Data for 1904 from Thirteenth Census of the United States, Vol. X, Table 4, p. 350; for 1909 and 1914, 
from Census of Manufactures. Vol. II, Table 1. p. 345. 

> Data for 1899 from Twelfth Census of the united States, Vol. IX, Table 4, p. 435; for 1904, from Special 
Rep<Nrts of the Census Office, Manufactures, 1905. Part III, p. 310; tor 1909, from Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, Vol. X, Table 2, p. 358; for 1914, from Census of Manufactures, 1914, Vol. II, Table 2, p. 342. 

* Figures not avaUaole. 

<The term ^'condensed milk'' embraces both condensed and eyap(»ated milk. 

Table 3. — Producers' average prices of market milhj Imttery arid evaporated milky arid 
distributors* average prices and margins of market milk and butter ^ 1914-1918. 





Market milk. 


Butter. 


Evapo- 
rated 
milk.i 


Y«ar. 


Farmers' 
price.* 


Distributors. 


Pro- 
ducers' 
price.* 


Jobbers. 


Retailers. 


Pro- 
ducers' 
price.* 




Price.* 


Margin. 


Price.4 


Margin. 


Price.* 


Margin. 


1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Per 
quart. 
$0.0413 
.0415 
.0434 
.0589 
.0718 


Per 
quart, 

$0,089 
.088 
.091 
.112 
.139 


Per 
quart. 
$0.0477 
.0465 
.0476 
.0531 
.0672 


Per 
pound. 

$0,283 
.280 
.323 
.417 
.491 


Per 
pound. 

$0,287 
.284 
.325 

«.411 
.495 


Per 
pound. 

$0,004 
.004 
.002 
.006 
.004 


Per 
pound. 

$0,362 
.358 
.394 
.487 
.577 


Per 
pound. 

$0,075 
.074 
.069 
.076 
.082 


Per 
pound. 
$0,067 
.060 
.074 
.103 
.109 



» Tall cans. 

* Based on data secured through schedules by the Commission. The averages are weighted. 

* Department of Labor: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 270. Table A. Simpleavera^es are used. 
^Chicago Creamery, Extra. Department of Labor: Bureau of Lt 

to 1919, Table 9. Simple averages are used. 

* Domestic sales only. Based on data secured through schedules by the Commission. 

*L08S. 
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•ed prices p 
t o/difer^: 



perctTOaga ofbuUerfat, 1914-1918.^ 





IBU 


.915 


Psrcen^^^ot butter 


Num. 
bBIOI 

eiiea. 


quantity. 


^,. 


Price 
pel 100 
pounds. 


E 


QuanUty. 


Amoimt. 


Prta 






PBunii. 






i 


59 

W 

u 

se 

K 


1180, 2as 

i,S,™ 

2.913 054 
1,33S,045 

i,i23,Gie 

997,674 
100,624 


















■s 


S 

■3 


11 

lea 

1D§ 


S39 
44i 

i 
i 


lies 
lias 

1.69 

II 


















* 


































K 


130,185,867 


2,143.077 






i,a 




" 


1,«8,17Z,S17 16,838,394 


,.., 


77 


1,075, rei, 613 


lfl,067,91S 










■«. 






1917 


PercBntagaotbutWr 


ertes. 


Ctusntity. 


^» 


£™ 


S' 


QusnUty. 


Amount. 


IS 




1 


5,015,287 
139,158,421 


tB4,T&S 

"'is 

1,485,003 

1 188; 313 
Z 461, 744 
2,311,496 

'61i;095 


tl.69 

il 

i.ee 

1^68 
l,6fl 


1 


PiflHXi.. 

33,318,836 


$787,317 




















5 


S:!S;S 

190,441.723 

189, 781, tU 
34,875,S7S 

S;SJ;g 

1I),«B,7M 
2,117,301 


4.617,251 
3,633.245 

4,mw9 


















































13 


■^:S;S 


2,m'^ 


\f. 






11 


■iii;iii,is! 


3,8ffi,718 


iii 


T"*^ 


77 


1,190,417,191 


19,983,960 


1,69 


77 


i,.»,m,m7 


34,380.350 


la 



I Data compiled fioi 
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WIS 


Feroenuge of botta bt. 


Nnm- 
eriw. 


Quantlts. 


Amount. 


a 




la 


Fmnu. 

01 

1 
1 

«I 
































































77 


1,&M,444,G53 


1-1,908.. 17a 











i«, 


>.1S 


'-""S."""" 




Quflnaty. 


.^. 


Prtoe 


Nuto- 
bero/ 

panlM 


Qoantitj-. 


Amount. 


Price 
par 150 
pounds. 






Foandi, 






1 


810,283 
771,210 


345,20a 
S5,468 






! 


174, 2»1 

ll,S7g,26« 


1i;S 

1,003,630 






















} 


12,500,053 
2 136 365 

a;48s;*2i 


1,081,047 


f'S 
















} 


siii 


20s, 378 


8.6g 
0.63 


























1 


l;S;S! 


301,ill 
















ao 




2,11 


sl 






SO 


liii 


1,126,414 

4S;g 




12-33:29::::::;:::;:: 


n 








1 


2,337,320 
7,210,373 


gill! 




















1,213,725 

i,i»i,eS7 


'bS;!?! 


'S;S 
















> 


1,446,923 


148,011 






' 






».S8 






i 


■■■■i;m;^- 


101,466 


















" 


272,850,302 


28,5*5,07* 


•" 


74 


313,721,060 


«l,ia2,»17 
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me 


1B17 




iwSi 


Quantity 


Amount. 


Price 

porlOO 
pnmda. 


bel^l 


Quantity. 


^. 


B 






Pt««di. 






1 


Pmndi. 
1,«42,S6S 


SiSSi 

18R,44S 






1 


2,I»4,T» 


1130,408 


10.23 










> 


■■■■•76s;8e6 


M,S34 








1 


.S;^^SS 


.,S?:3S 


















i 


'SS 


•■IS 


S.74 


























1 


"i'MM 








1 


3,45S,6Tfi S«6,T81 


m.«i 






I 


3,»5,287 


M2,001 






1 


3,311,234 










> 


3,i»a,&M 








1 


^;a;S 


»,483;tU 


\il 






^ 


^ss 


1>^;^ 










\ 


2T,S3a,GM 


3,019, eao 


12! w 

10.77 


























I 


'!;S;iS! 


^•^ii:SS 






















201,734 


1B.SS 






I 


800,404 


I30,«» 






1 


mi, 388 
12,S15,gSl 


i,504'5eo 


11.28 
















1 


2,800,043 


401,295 


















74 


3S0,M6,26T 


3a,3S2,T3« 


11.23 


74 


348,047,842 


60,737,431 


14.K 








IfllS 


Peroentageofbutl«rat. 


iwrot 


QiunUty. 


Amount. 






S 




1 

S4 

1 
































































Total 


74 


36 


6S4 533 


63,420,284 


1!,M 











of cieam pucchased; thus, 



1 i^uiuuBoiu. ■-"■ auijh creanaeri* 

J intheeatlniBted number of pound' 

It such cieam avera^ 331 pci cent butter fat. 
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..,. 


1916 


PereentKO of butter 


tierot 
deal- 


Quanttty. 


^.. 


3 


Num- 
ber of 
deal- 


duanUty. 


Anoont. 


Price 




\ 




1100,164 


S2.27 

LBS 
ilO 


1 


Psundi. 

4,881,030 

205,334,059 


'11 

6, 065; 330 
427,478 


























i 


12,2B3,7TT 
59;80i:8B3 


1,^;^ 


















3 


48, 670, ISO 
S; 314; 632 


1,649,640 
'4B7;B6B 


LSI 




No butter fat Sven.. 


3 


27,889,144 


489,187 






1. 


B0S,g8»,fl60 


11,621, ON 


1.02 


IS 


661,940,848 


12,774,040 










I«. 






19.7 


""""Tt."'^''"" 


Sam- 


Quantity. 


*— ■ 


Price 
per 100 
pounds. 


Niun- 


Quantity. 


Amount. 


Price 
pounds. 




8 


Poundt. 

4S:S 

2W, 133. 294 
ieM2 2T9 
13,546,874 


.,S;S 


t2.S0 

1.96 

2.22 
2.55 


i 


Prandt. 

40^090 033 
291,368,318 


Si 


t3.3S 


















1 


26,848,187 


717,381 










1 


12,266,730 
78,796,478 


^W 


















3 


as;s 


•■SiS 


2.80 
1.68 




NobuttwfattfTtm.. 


3 




609,881 


ze3 




IS 


718,084,463 


14,453,487 


2.02 


15 


680,027,978 


18,618,870 










tep-o 


butter fat. 




..,. 


Ptrcm 


Num- 
dealera 


Quantity. 


^.. 


Price 
perlM 




I 


i 

88 








fi,4S3 
1,»4 
032 
11,484 
i;06< 

''1 


409 
228 

438 












































15 


760,249,004 
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Table 7. — Average prices paid to farmers by condensers, market-milk distributorSy and 
butter mmvufacturers in the most important dairy States, 1914-1918. 



Dairy States. 



New York: 

Condensers 

Market-milk distributors 

Butter manufacturers ^ 

Illinois: 

Condensers 

Market-milk distributors 

Butter manufacturers 1 

Wisconsin: 

Condensers 

Market-milk distributors 

Butter manufacturers i 

Ohio: 

Condensers 

Market-milk distributors 

Butter manufacturers i 

Pennsylvania: 

Condensers 

Market-milk distributors 

Washington: Condensers 

Minnesota: Butter manufacturers^ 

Iowa: Butter manufacturers i 

Nebraska: Butter manufacturers i. 



1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


11.55 


11.52 


SI. 70 


12.52 


1.67 


1.72 


1.79 


2.72 


lass 


ia26 


11.66 


15.83 


1.67 


1.56 


1.70 


2.45 


1.86 


1.87 


1.97 


2.61 


9.03 


9.89 


11.85 


15.09 


1.58 


1.47 


1.72 


2.55 


1.40 


1.41 


1.56 


2.37 


lasi 


10.35 


11.61 


16.15 


1.58 


1.49 


1.64 


2.54 


1.72 


1.75 


2.10 


2.63 


ia47 


9.70 


11.17 


14.99 


1.58 


1.53 


1.68 


2.55 


1.98 


1.96 


2.15 


aoi 


1.67 


1.43 


1.72 


2.57 


9.22 


9.10 


10.53 


13.64 


9.60 


9.51 


10.97 


14.30 


9.78 


9.81 


11.44 


14.77 



1918 



$2.93 

a 18 

17.62 

2.85 

a21 

18.03 

2.81 

au 

18.50 

2.83 

a45 

17.99 

2.95 

3.00 

2.90 

16.63 

17.26 

17.25 



I Prices are for 100 pounds of cream approximating from about 30 to 33) per cent butter fat. These buyers 
are manufacturers who purchase from the farmer and should not be confused with the cooperallve com- 
panies. 

Tablb 8. — Production, imports, exports, stocks, and consumption of canned milk in the 

UnUed States, 1914-1918. 

[OOO's omitted.] 



Year. 



1914.. 
1915.. 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 



Estimated 
produc- 
tion. 



Pounds. 

660,006 

670,656 

943,854 

1,255,908 

1,531,800 



Addim- 
ports.i 



Pounds, 
29,729 
29,696 
17,646 
26,471 
23,198 



Add 
stocks, 
Jan. 1.* 



Pounds. 



216,767 
310,882 



TotaL 




Deduct 
6^>orts. 



Pownds, 

22,832 

76,690 

219,686 

428,576 

661,140 



Deduct 

stocks, 

Dec. 31.» 



Powids, 




Domestic 

consump- 

tion. 




Per 
capita 

con- 
sump- 
tion." 




1 Imports for consumption. Data from Quarterly Reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Cammeroe. 
« Figures from Bureau of Markets. 

* Population estimated by census, 1917, 102,172,845; 1918, 108,587,955. 

* Figures not available. 
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Table 9. — Coruolidated balance sheets ofcarmed-milh companies, 1914-1918. 



Number of companies 

Per cent of United States production, 
approximately 



Assets: 

Cash and receivables . 
Inventories 



Total current assets . 

Securities 

Fixed assets (net) 

Deferred charges 



Total tangible assets . 
Good wtU, etc.i 



Total assets 

Liabilities and net wortn: 



lilabiUties— 
Account 
Notes payab 



Accounts pajrable, etc. 
■.le 



Total current liabilities. . 
Bonds and mortgages 



Total liabiUties 

Net wOTth— 

Capital stock, common and 

preferred 

Surplus 



Total net worth. 



Total liabilities and net 
worth 



1918 



51 

87 



Amount. 



$17,793,867 
31,446,070 



49,239,937 

24,957,516 

25,571,454 

704,695 



100,473,602 
7,337,378 



107,810,980 



23,490,938 
14,865,569 



38,356,607 
435,290 



38,791,797 



43,940,857 
25,078,326 



69,019,183 



107,810,980 



Per 

cent. 



16.5 
29.2 



45.7 

23.1 

23.7 

.7 



93.2 
6.8 



100.0 



21.8 
13.8 



35.6 
.4 



36.0 



4a7 
23.3 



64.0 



100.0 



1917 



26 
76 



Amount. 



113,294,900 
22,484,338 



35,779,238 

21,465,908 

16,148,457 

960,584 



74,354,187 
6,733,676 



81,087,863 



10,799,182 
10,196,215 



20,995,397 
263,673 



21,259,070 



37,794,323 
22,034,470 



59,828,793 



81,087,863 



Per 

cent. 



16.4 
27.7 



44.1 

26.5 

19.9 

1.2 



91.7 
8.3 



100.0 



1916 



19 
80 



Amoimt. 



$8,223,284 
9,379,063 



17,602,347 

15,559,630 

12,841,033 

288,036 



46,291,046 
11,320,159 



57,611,205 



13.3 
12.6 



25.9 
.3 



26.2 



46.6 
27.2 



73.8 



100.0 



5,866,611 
365,380 



6,221,991 
203,888 



6,425,879 



36,150,883 
15,034,443 



61,185,326 



57,611,205 



Per 

cent. 



14.3 
16.3 



30.6 

27.0 

22.3 

.5 



80.4 
19.6 



loao 



ia2 

.6 



10.8 
.4 



11.2 



62.7 
26.1 



88.8 



100.0 



Number of companies , 

Per cent of United States production, approximately. 



Assets: 

Cash and receivables . 
Inventories 



Total current assets . 

Securities 

Fixed assets (net) 

Deferred charges 



Total tangible assets . 
Good will, etc.i 



Total assets 

labilities and net worth: 
Liabilities- 
Accounts payable, etc. 
")ie 



Notes payable. 



Total current liabilities. 
Bonds and mortgages 



Total liabiUties 

Net worth: 

Capital stock, common and preferred. 
Surplus 



1915 



16 

86 



Amoimt. 



$12,999,356 
7,283,381 



20,282,737 

2,801,753 

19,654,144 

318,623 



43,057,257 
11,672,831 



64,730,088 



5,579,404 
537,208 



6,116,612 
180,104 



6,296,716 



36,203,117 
12,230,255 



Total net worth 

Total liabilities and net worth. 



48,433,372 



54,730,088 100.0 



Pot 

cent. 



23.8 
13.3 



37.1 

5.1 

35.9 

.6 



78.7 
2L3 



100.0 



10.2 
LO 



11.2 
.3 



n.5 



66.1 
22.4 



88.5 



1914 



14 

85 



Amount. 



$9,687,358 
8,701,731 



18,389,089 

2,769,532 

18,910,415 

416,639 



40,475,675 
11,578,857 



62,054,532 



4,258,386 
597,921 



4,866,307 
20,000 



4,876,307 



35,717,850 
11,460,376 



47,178,225 



^ The great bulk of this good will was found in all years in the accoimt of the Borden Co. 



Per 
cent. 



18.6 
16.7 



35.3 

6.3 

36.3 

.8 



77.7 
22.3 



100.0 



8.2 
LI 



9.3 
.1 



9.4 



68.6 
22.0 



90.6 



62,054,532 100.0 
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MILK AND MILK PEODUCTS. 



Table 10. — Investments ofcanned-^lk companies, 1914r-i918. 





1918 


1917 


1916 


Nnmbftr of RompAniAR .... - 


51 

87 


26 
76 


10 


Percent of United States production, 
approximat/ely 


80 








Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


* 

Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Investments: 

Net worth (see Table 1) 


169,019,183 
7,337,378 


80.4 
9.5 


$59,828,793 
6,733,676 


94.1 
10.6 


$51,185,326 
11,320,159 


126.4 


Deduct crood will, etc.* 


28.0 






Net investment 


61,681,805 

14,865,569 
435,290 
254,023 


79.9 

19.2 
.6 
.3 


63,095,117 

10,196,215 

263,673 

56,666 


83.5 

16.0 
.4 
.1 


39,865,167 

365,380 

203,888 

64,079 


98.4 


Add: 

Notes payable 


.9 


Bonds and morteaees 


.5 


Valuation of leased property 


.2 


Gross investment 


77,236,687 


loao 


63,611,671 


loao 


40,498,514 


loao 







Number of companies 

Per cent of United States production, approximately. 



Investments: 

Net worth (see Table 1) , 
Deduct good will, etc.i . . 



Net investment 

Add: 

Notes payable 

Bonds and mortgages 

Valuation of leasedproi)erty . 



Gross investment . 



1916 



16 
86 



Amount. 



$48,433,372 
11,672,831 



36,760,541 

537,208 

180,104 

13,611 



37,491,464 



Per 

cent. 



129.2 
31.1 



98.1 

1.4 
.5 



100.0 



1914 



14 

85 



Amount. 



$47,178,225 
11,578,857 



35,509,368 

697,921 

20,000 

3,333 



36,220,622 



Per 
cent. 



ms 

32L0 
98.3 

1.6 
.1 



loao 



1 The great bulk of this good will was found in all years in the accounts of the Borden Co. 
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Table 11. — Sales and rate of profit on acles of consolidated earnings of canned-milk 

companies, 1914^1918. 



Number of companies 

Per cent of United States production, 
approximately 



Sales and other income 1 

Cost of sales (including Interest and 
rent) 



1918 



51 

87 



Amount. 



$208,889,257 
198,038,939 



Net profit. . . 

Interest paid 

Rent paid 

Gross profit. 



5,850,318 

904,265 

15,558 



6,770,141 



Per 
cent. 



1917 



26 
76 



Amount. 



loao 

97.1 



$121,655,859 
109,193,294 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 
89.8 



2.9 
.4 

(«) 



12,462,565 

276,936 

4,533 



10.2 
.2 
(«) 



1916 



19 

80 



Amount. 



$85,098,442 
77,228,092 



7,870,350 

60,125 

5,126 



3.3 



12,744,034 



10.4 



7,935,601 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 

oas 



(«) 



9.2 
.1 



9.3 



Number of companies 

Per cent of United States production, approximately. 



Sales and other income ^ 

Cost of sales (including interest and rent). 



Net profit. 

Interest pfud 

Rent paid 



Gross profit. 



1915 



16 
86 



Amount. 



$76,025,812 
71,640,587 



4,385,225 

58,380 

1.089 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 
94.2 



5.8 
.1 
(«) 



4,444,694 5.9 



1914 



14 

86 



Amount. 



$66,069,065 
61,519,768 



4,549,297 

39,652 

266 



4,589,215 



Per 
cent. 



loao 

93.1 



6.9 
.1 



(«) 



7.0 



1 This item Includes sales and other income, owing to the fact that the returns received from the Borden. 
Co. combined in one figure sales and other income which could not be separated. 
> Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Table 12. — Investments and profits of canned-milk companies, 1914-1918, 



Number of companies 

Per cent of United States pro- 

duction, approximately 

Gross investment 

Gross profit 

Per cent 

Net investment 

Net profit 

Percent 

55906°— 21 13 



1918 



51 

87 

$77,236,687 

$6,770,141 

8.8 

$61,681,805 

$5,850,318 

9.5 



1917 



26 

76 

$63,611,671 
$12,744,034 

20.0 
$53,095,117 
$12,462,565 

23.5 



1916 



19 

80 

$40,498,514 

r, 935, 601 

19.6 

$39,865,167 

$7,870,350 

19.7 



1915 



16 

86 

$37,491,464 

$4,444,694 

11.9 

$36,760,541 

$4,385,225 

11.9 



1914 



14 

85 



Average, 
5 years. 



$36,220,622 1 $51,011,792 

$4,589,215 j $7,296,737 

12.7! 14.3 

$35,599,368 $45,400,399 

$4,549,297 $7,023,551 

12.8 15.5 
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MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 



Table 13. — Relation of average costs OTid prices of evaporated milk ^ 1918} 





Cumu- 
lative 

percent- 
age of 

produc- 
tion. 






Costs (per case of 


"tans"). 






SeUing 

price 

per 

oase.^ 


Profit 


Number of 
company. 


Milk. 


Pack- 
ages.* 


Labor. 


Factory 
over- 
head. 


Admin- 
istra- 
tive. 


Selling.' 


Total 
costs. 


or loss 

per 

case. 


1 


3 
6 
6 
25 
28 
31 
33 
34 
38 
39 
40 
41 
41 
41 
43 
• 44 
48 
50 
51 
51 
51 
51 
57 
57 
58 
59 
69 
70 
98 
98 
98 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ies 

(31) re- 
elHng 


$2,693 
2.618 
^.063 
3.077 
3.111 
2.928 
2.910 
2.818 
2.890 
2.932 
2.636 
2.867 
2.813 
2.602 
3.042 
3.081 

3.074 
3.113 
3.227 
2.972 
2.880 
3.340 
2.926 
3.156 
3.036 
3.015 
3.553 
3.220 
3.065 
3.620 
3.204 
3.440 
3.336 
3.849 
3.343 


$1,231 
1.331 
1.066 
1.058 
1.044 
1.158 
1.242 
1.370 
1.212 
1.428 
1.374 
1.280 
1.169 
1.550 
1.423 
1.304 
1.341 
1.380 
.926 
1.217 
1.550 
L285 
1.144 
1.220 
1.294 
1.503 
1.191 
1.187 
1.255 
1.394 
1.220 
1.240 
1.174 
1.424 
1.148 
1.560 


$0,199 
.272 
.304 
.232 
.300 
.270 
.245 
.223 
.215 
.140 
.231 
.392 
.182 
.467 
.199 
.368 
.249 
.199 
.354 
.290 
.337 
.449 
.315 
.183 
.207 
.281 
.220 
.198 
.313 
.288 
.445 
.365 
.103 
.334 
.291 
.439 


$0,241 
.249 
.276 
.254 
.171 
.220 
.266 
.221 
.319 
.304 
.309 
.373 
.608 
.296 
.168 
.212 
.291 
.330 
.603 
.331 
.295 
.365 
.325 
.241 
.400 
.329 
.533 
.265 
.392 
.334 
.281 
.488 
.394 
-.447 
.476 
.406 


$0,090 
.114 
.061 
.075 
.062 
.126 
.162 
.100 
.131 
.066 
.110 
.069 
.113 
.161 
.081 
.068 
.087 
.085 
.197 
.032 
.085 
.037 
.120 
.136 
.113 
.148 
.058 
.099 
.143 
.100 
.039 
.040 
.131 
.274 
.108 
.443 


ft $0,093 
.263 
.095 
.190 
.213 
.256 
.158 
.268 
.249 
.177 
.396 

ft. 698 
.300 

ft. 123 
.195 
.156 
.249 
.182 
.065 

ft. 176 

6.047 
.269 
.052 
.604 
.140 

ft. 046 

ft. 369 
.187 
.301 
.444 

ft. 043 
.351 
.697 
.202 
.332 

ft. 123 


$4,547 
4.847 
4.885 
4.886 
4.891 
4.958 
4.973 
5.000 
6.016 
6.036 
5.066 
5.069 
5.085 
6.089 
5.108 
6.178 
6.211 
6.250 
6.258 
5.273 
5.286 
6.285 
5.296 
5.310 
6.310 
6.343 
5.386 
6.489 
6.624 
5.626 
5.648 
5.688 
5.939 
6.017 
6.204 
6.314 


$4,740 


$0,193 


2 




3 


6.380 
4.873 
5.049 
5.063 
5.129 
4.667 
5.422 
6.437 
4.600 
5.309 
6.361 
6.460 


.485 


4 


•.013 


5 


.158 


6 


.106 


7 


.156 


8 


• .4S3 


9 


.406 


10 


.401 


11 


•.466 


12 


.240 


13 


.270 


14 


.371 


15 




16 


* 6.336" 
5.325 
5.890 
5.040 
5.130 
5.055 
4.869 


.168 


17 


.114 


18 


.640 


19 


• .218 


20 


• .143 


21 


• .231 


22 


0.416 


23 




24 






25 


6.221 
6.545 
4.876 
5.565 


• .069 


28 


.202 


27 


• .510 


28 


.076 


29 




30 


5.780 
4.290 
5.370 
6,317 
4.693 
5.884 
4.775 


.165 


31 


• 1.358 


32 


• .318 


33 


• .622 


34 


• 1.324 


35 


• .320 


36 


• 1.539 






Allcompan 

Companies 

porting s 

prices 


3.085 


1.206 


.265 


.338 


.105 


.241 


5.240 
5.100 






5.031 


• .069 



















1 The costs of this table are for 36 companies of the 43 companies in Table 11. Companies in the 
earlier table, not included here, did not report selling costs. 

« Weighted average cost of packages for "tails," both domestic and export. 

•Includes outbound freight except where otherwise indicated. Brokerage and advertising are also 
included. 

* Weighted average price for combined sales of domestic and exp<Tt "tails" exclusive of sales to U. & 
Government. 

ft Outbound freight not included. 

• Indicates loss. 
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Tablb 14. — "Per cent of raw milk purchased ^ per cent of canned milk producedy and prices 

paid per 100 pounds of raw milkj hy 18 condenserieSy by monthSy for specified yearSj 

1908-1915. 

BORDEN CONDENSED MILK CO 





1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


MaDth. 


Percent 

of raw 

milkpur- 

diased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 

milk pur- 
chased. 


Pa: cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 

milk pur- 
cha.<^. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 

milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Jannary 


8.9 
8.4 
9.5 
9.7 
11.9 
12.7 
9.1 
6.6 
6.6 
6.7 
5.6 
6.4 


10.3 
9.2 
9.8 
9.4 
10.8 
10.6 
8.4 
6.4 
5.6 
6.0 
6.2 
7.3 


8.2 
7.9 
9.5 
9.8 
10.8 
10.7 
8.7 
6.6 
6.8 
6.9 
7.6 
8.5 


8.6 
8.0 
9.6 
9.6 
10.1 
8.0 
7.9 
6.0 
6.5 
7.7 
8.7 
9.4 


7.6 
7.4 
9.3 
9.6 
11.8 
1L3 
8.1 
5.4 
6.0 
7.8 
7.1 
8.5 


7.6 
7.3 
9.5 
9.6 
11.0 
9.6 
7.6 
6.7 
6.6 
8.6 
7.9 
9.2 


8.4 

8.1 

9.9 

10.2 

11.9 

10.8 

7.2 

6.9 

6.1 

7.6 

6.6 

7.3 


8.8 


Februajy 


8.4 


March 


11.1 


^5?:;::::::::;:;::;: 


9.8 
11.0 


J^ine ^ , .,_--,,-. 


8.9 


July 


6.9 


August 


6.6 


Beptmib^^ - ^ - . - . . t , . . 


7.3 


October 


8.2 




6.6 


December- ,.,,.,»--. ^ 


6.6 






Total,. ^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

• 


100.0 


100.0 








1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Month. 


Percent 
of raw 

milk pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 

milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 

milk pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 

milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 




8.7 
8.4 
9.6 

las 

11.8 
12.8 
8.6 
6.9 
6.1 
6.2 
4.8 
5.8 


8.1 

7.1 

7.9 

11.2 

12.2 

11.5 

8.6 

7.6 

6.7 

7.2 

5.4 

6.6 


7.4 
6.7 
8.6 
8.4 
12.0 
13.4 
8.7 
6.9 
6.6 
6.9 
6.7 
7.8 


7.6 
6.8 
8.8 
8.2 
11.1 
12.8 
9.4 
6.3 
6.6 
7.3 
6.9 
8.3 


6.4 
6.1 
7.8 
9.8 
11.9 
11.6 
9.6 
7.6 
7.2 
7.8 
6.9 
7.4 


7.4 

7.1 

9.0 

11.4 

11.3 

11.4 

9.9 

7.5 

7.6 

7.3 

5.6 

4.5 


7.8 
7.5 
9.2 
9.6 
11.4 
10.8 
9.0 
7.6 
6.8 
6.9 
6.5 
6.9 


7.6 


Febniary , , . , 


8.1 


March.. r 


9.9 


April 


9.7 




9.2 


June 


8.6 


July 


8.9 


August 


7.4 




6.7 


October.^ 


8.4 




7.7 


December 


8.0 


Total 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 





1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1916 


Janiiary, , 


$1.78 
L78 
1.63 
1.46 
L17 
1.01 
1.13 
1.25 
1.37 
1.49 
1.64 
1.65 


$1.66 
1.67 
1.52 
1.41 
1.14 
0.97 
1.08 
1.23 
L36 
1.64 
1.78 
1.85 


$1.87 
1.82 
1.64 
1.60 
1.24 
1.08 
1.24 
1.59 
1.72 
1.80 
1.94 
2.01 


' 12.02 
L94 
1.73 
1.33 
1.17 
1.07 
1.23 
1.54 
L59 
1.65 
1.92 
1.96 


$1.94 
1.87 
1.64 
1.32 
1.20 
0.97 
1.30 
1.48 
1.55 
1.65 
1.74 
1.78 


$1.76 
1.69 
1.60 
1.54 
1.32 
1.18 
1.41 
1.55 
1.62 
1.88 
1.95 
1.95 


$1.88 
1.79 
1.69 
1.34 
1.25 
1.13 
1.30 
1.47 
1.56 
1.79 
1.86 
1.85 


$1.82 


FebruiuTr 


1.75 


March..: 


1.64 


April 


1.39 


May 


1 20 


June 


1.11 


July 


1.28 


August 


1.46 


September 


1.52 


October 


1.72 


NovembOT 


1.79 


Deoconber 


1.80 






Average 


1.45 


1.44 


L62 


1.69 


1.63 


1.62 


1.58 


1.54 
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Table 14. — Fer cent of raw milk purchased j per cent of canned milk produced, and prket 
paid per lOOjooundi of raw milk, by 18 condeiueries, by months, for specified years, 
1908-1916^Coniin\ied. 



CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 



Month. 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


19tS 


Per cent of raw milk purchased. 


January 


5.7 

5.6 

6.9 

9.3 

12.8 

12.7 

11.2 

9.1 

7.9 

7.1 

5.9 

5.8 


5.9 

5v9 

7.4 

9.6 

13.0 

12.7 

11.1 

9.1 

7.2 

6.7 

5.8 

5.6 


5.8 

5.7 

7.1 

&9 

12.0 

11.6 

11.0 

9.3 

7.7 

7.4 

6.7 

6.8 


4.4 

4.4 

5.4 

6.9 

10.3 

12.5 

11.8 

10.9 

9.6 

9.6 

7.6 

6.7 


5.7 
5.3 
6.1 
7.6 
11.2 
12.1 

n.i 

10.7 
9.9 
9.0 
6.1 
5.2 


4.2 

4.1 

5.4 

7.4 

11.9 

13.1 

11.9 

ia7 

9.8 
8.8 
6.7 
6.0 


4.7 

4.5 

6.3 

8.5 

12.3 

12.9 

11.5 

9.6 

8.2 

8.2 

7.1 

6.2 


6.3 


February 


5.9 


March 


7.4 


April 


9.2 


May 


12.0 


Jtme 


12.2 


July 


11.2 


August 


9.7 


September 


8.0 


October 


7.0 


Novembw 


5.7 


December 


5.4 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 








• 




Prices paid per 100 pounds of raw milk. 






January 


$1.76 
1.76 
1.67 
1.44 
1.30 
1.25 
1.24 
1.36 
1.51 
1.69 
1.64 
1.72 


$1.73 
1.64 
1.61 
1.44 
1.28 
1.33 
1.42 
1.50 
1.73 
1.78 
1.89 
2.02 


SI. 93 
1.90 
1.79 
1.49 
1.44 
1.53 
1.51 
1.63 
1.72 
1.89 
1.93 
1.98 


SI. 96 
1.81 
1.77 
1.62 
1.44 
1.39 
1.44 
1.55 
1.66 
1.79 
1.86 
1.86 


11.72 
1.53 
1.49 
1.48 
1.41 
1.37 
1.47 
1.57 
1.62 
1.70 
l.SO 
1.87 


SI. 83 
1.86 
1.77 
1.65 
1.39 
1.42 
1.45 
1.54 
1.63 
1.75 
1.84 
1.90 


SI. 37 
1.82 
1.70 
1.51 
1.37 
1.36 
1.45 
1.51 
1.64 
1.73 
1.76 
1.80 


$1.71 


Februwy 


1.61 


March. .". 


1.52 


April 


1.32 


May..: 


1.23 


June 


1.25 


July 


1.30 


Augrust 


L35 


September 

October 


1.39 
L44 


November 


1.54 


December 


1.68 






Average 


1.52 


1.61 


1.74 


1.68 


1.59 


1.67 


1.63 


1.45 



HELVETIA CONDENSED MILK CO. 



Month. 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

Total 



January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September.... 

October 

November. . . . 
December.,.., 

Average 



1908 



1909 



4.7 

4.6 

5.9 

8.3 

12.6 

13.5 

12.0 

10.6 

8.8 

7.3 

6.0 

5.7 



100.0 



$L72 
1.72 
LOO 
1,37 
L07 
L05 
L17 
L30 
L36 
L52 
L59 
L68 

L43 



1910 



1911 



1912 



1913 



1914 



1915 



Per cent of raw milk purchased. 



6.0 


6.2 


5.3 


6.7 


6.1 


6.3 


6.0 


5.4 


6.4 


6.9 


6.0 


6.2 


7.7 


6.7 


7.5 


8.0 


7.4 


7.9 


8.7 


8.4 


8.4 


8.5 


8.3 


8.8 


1L9 


n.9 


n.5 


n.7 


n.9 


n.9 


12.3 


12.0 


n.4 


12.2 


n.6 


n.i 


U.4 


10.4 


9.7 


10.6 


10.6 


9.7 


8.9 


8.8 


9.1 


9.1 


8.7 


8.2 


7.7 


7.6 


9.2 


7.4 


7.5 


7.9 


6.0 


8.1 


9.1 


6.9 


7.6 


8.0 


6.3 


7.7 


7.0 


5.8 


6.8 


7.1 


6.2 


7.8 


6.4 


6.2 


7.6 


6.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 



Prices paid per 100 pounds of raw milk. 



$L73 
L72 
LOO 
L35 
LOS 
LOO 
1.13 
L27 
L36 
L58 
L62 
L72 

L43 



$L81 
L80 
L62 
L44 
L22 
L16 
L27 
L34 
L54 
L80 
L88 
L91 

L57 



$2.08 
2.01 
L83 
L47 
L20 
L15 
L26 
L34 
L46 
L66 
L81 
L89 

L60 



$2.07 
L90 
L72 
L41 
L12 
L08 
L20 
L34 
L44 
L58 
L79 
L91 

L55 



$2.02 
L85 
L69 
L45 
L28 
L27 
L44 
L47 
L67 
L78 
L97 
L90 

L64 



$2.05 
L94 
L78 
L44 
L28 
L26 
L44 
L44 
L55 
L92 
L90 
L91 

L66 



6.8 
6.?. 
8.5 
9.1 
12.1 
11.5 

las 

9.0 
7.1 
6.6 
6.0 
6.3 



loao 



$2.07 
1.95 
1.76 
1.47 
1.25 
1.21 
L37 
1.37 
1.46 
1.57 
1.71 
1.80 
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Table 14. — Per cent of raw milk purchasedy per cent of canned milk produced, and prices 
paid per 100 pounds of raw milk, by 18 condensenes, by monthsy for specified yearSf 
1908-lS15-~CoJitiaued. 

LiBBY, McNeil & libby. 





1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Month. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


January , . 


4.4 

4.4 

5.9 

6.8 

11.8 

13.5 

12.8 

ia8 

9.8 
7.5 
6.4 
5.9 


5.9 

6.0 

7.5 

8.2 

1L5 

13.4 

13.1 

9.5 

&4 

6.4 

5.2 

4.9 


4.9 

5.2 

6.6 

&6 

12.1 

13.0 

10.4 

7.4 

7.9 

8.5 

7.6 

• 7.8 


5.7 
6.0 
8.0 
8.9 
12.6 
12.5 
9.8 
9.8 
8.8 
7.5 
5.4 
5.0 


5.8 

6.7 

10.2 

9.1 

11.9 

11.2 

7.4 

9.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7.5 

4.6 


6.2 

6.2 

7.2 

7.4 

11.2 

13.7 

12.1 

ia5 

8.0 
7.5 
4.9 
5.1 


7.0 


Februfuy 


6.6 


March . .1 


7.4 


April 

May 


4.6 
10.3 


June . - . , : . . . . 


12.5 


July 


11.7 


August 


16.7 


September 


5.8 


October 


8.4 


November 


3.7 


December 


5.3 






Total 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







Month. 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.,., 
November. 
December. 

Total 



1913 



Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 



5.3 

5.2 

5.9 

7.3 

11.9 

14.4 

12.3 

10.5 

8.4 

7.1 

6.1 

5.6 



100.0 



Ptf cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 



5.6 

8.9 

3.9 

7.0 

11.8 

14.1 

12.6 

8.1 

8.6 

7.7 

6.2 

5.5 



100.0 



1914 



Per cent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 



5.1 

5.1 

7.0 

8.3 

12.5 

13.8 

11.4 

9.3 

7.9 

7.8 

6.8 

5.0 



100.0 



Per cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 



4.8 

6.3 

&0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.2 

9.9 

6.4 

7.7 

10.0 

7.3 

6.4 



100.0 



1915 



Per c«ttt Per cent 
of raw of canned 
milk pur- milk pro- 
chased, duced. 



5.9 

6.1 

7.5 

&2 

11.9 

11.8 

11.3 

9.9 

8.2 

7.2 

6.0 

6.0 



100.0 



6.7 

7.4 

6.7 

8.9 

9.0 

11.5 

12.1 

8.2 

5.1 

10.4 

6.5 

7.5 



100.0 



PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 



January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

NoyembOT« . . 
December 

Average 



1908 



$1.50 

1.50 

1.35 

1.25 

.90 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.45 



1.22 



1909 



$1.45 

1.40 

1.25 

1.30 

.95 

.85 

.90 

1.15 

1.25 

1.45 

1.60 

1.70 



1.27 



1910 



$1.70 
1.70 
1.50 
1.40 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.40 
1.55 
1.65 
1.65 
1.95 



1.50 



1911 



$1.95 
1.85 
1.65 
1.25 
1.05 
1.00 
1.25 
1.35 
1.40 
1.65 
1.80 
1.86 



1.50 



1912 



$1.80 
1.75 
1.60 
1.55 
1.30 
1.10 
1.40 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 
1.70 
1.75 



1.55 



1913 



$1.70 
1.65 
1.55 
1.55 
1.30 
1.10 
1.40 
1.55 
1.55 
1.65 
1.75 
1.86 



1.65 



1914 



$1.85 
1.75 
1.65 
1.45 
1.20 
1.05 
1.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.85 
1.85 



1.56 



1915 



$1.85 
1.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.30 
1.20 
1.40 
1.55 
1.55 
1.40 
1.50 
1.50 



1.52 
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MILK AND MILK PBODUCTS. 



TA3LE 14. — Per cent of raw milk purchasedf per cent of canned milk produced^ and pnm 
paid per 100 vounds of raw miZt, by 18 condenteries, by months, for specified years, 
1908-1915— Contixmed, 



AMERICAN MILK CO. 



- 


IWS 


1909 


1910 


. 1911 


1912 


Month. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Januftry 


6.5 
&0 
7.5 
&2 
11.1 
12.4 
7.0 
8.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.3 
8.0 


7.8 
7.1 
8.0 
8.5 

ia3 
11.1 

9.5 
6.9 
7.6 
7.8 
. 7.5 
7.9 


7.8 
7.3 
8.6 
8.7 
11.5 
11.4 
9.4 
6.5 
6.9 
7.1 
7.1 
7.7 


&1 
7.5 
9.6 
9.9 
11.6 

ia4 

7.2 
5.9 
6.6 
7.9 
7.3 
8.0 


13.4 

13.5 

11.0 

11.0 

&3 

6.5 

2.3 

3.0 

6.6 

13.9 

&3 

2.2 


8.4 
8.5 
9.3 
8.7 
9.9 
11.0 
9.4 
8.3 
7.3 
6.7 
6.0 
6.5 


1.7 


February 


7.4 


March 


las 


April 


8.5 


May 


12.3 


June 


1L4 


July 


11.5 


August 


la? 


September 


7.3 


October 


&5 


November 


3.0 


December 


5.9 






Total 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 









1913 


1914 


1915 


Month. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


January 


7.7 
6.1 
8.0 
7.6 
9.9 
10.9 
10.2 
&9 
8.4 
7.4 
7.1 
7.8 


8.4 
4.4 
5.7 
5.2 
9.2 
9.6 

lao 
ia8 

5.0 
7.5 

6.8 
17.4 


7.1 
6.7 
&0 
8.4 
10.7 
11.2 
9.3 
7.9 
7.6 

ai 

7.5 
7.5 


7.1 
7.9 
&6 
9.4 
11.5 
9.6 

a7 

6.7 
5.2 
9.9 

ai 

7.3 


7.5 
7.2 
8.5 
9.0 
11.1 
10.6 
9.4 
8.0 
6.8 
7.4 
6.9 
7.6 


6.3 


February 


6.3 


March ..., 


8.7 


April 


&8 


May '..'. 


14.3 


June 


li4 


July 


0.2 


August . ^ , 


3.8 


September 


3.9 


October 


6.6 


November 


7.1 


December 


13.6 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


loao 







PRICES PAID PER 160 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 



January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 



1908 



1909 



Average. 



$1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.35 
1.05 
.95 
1.06 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
1.55 
1.55 

1.38 



$1.55 
1.55 
1.45 
1.40 
1.10 
.95 
1.05 
1.25 
1.35 
1.55 
1.70 
1.75 

1.39 



1910 



$1.75 
1.70 
1.55 
1.45 
1.20 
1.05 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.70 
1.90 
2.00 

1.51 



1911 



$2.00 
LOO 
L70 
L30 
LIO 
LOO 
L30 
L45 
L45 
L70 
1.85 
LOO 

L56 



1912 



1913 



1914 



$L85 
L80 
L65 
L30 
L05 
LOO 
1.30 
L45 
1.50 
1.60 
L75 
L80 

L50 



$L75 
L70 
LOO 
L55 
L30 
LIO 
L40 
L55 
L55 
L65 
L75 
L85 

L56 



$L85 
L75 
L65 
L45 
L20 
LOS 
1.35 
1.50 
L50 
L80 
L90 
LOO 

L68 



1915 



$L85 
L75 
1.66 
L45 
1.20 
LIO 
1.30 
1.55 
L55 
1.87 
1.89 
t89 
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Table 14. — Per cent of raw milk pwrchased, per cent of canned milk produced, and prices 
paid per 100 pounds of raw mitkf by 18 condenseries, by months, for specified years, 
1908-1916— Contumed. 



JOHN WILDI EVAPORATED MILK CO. 





1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Month. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
millr 
pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
Tnilk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


Percent 
of raw 

- milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


January. 


6.6 
4.7 
6.2 
6.6 
9.9 
11.1 
11.2 

ia7 

11.3 

lao 

7.9 
6.8 


6.5 
4.7 

4.8 

6.2 

8.8 

10.3 

10.6 

10.5 

11.5 

11.3 

8.7 

7.1 


4.9 

4.3 

4.9 

6.3 

10.0 

12.2 

11.9 

9.4 

&8 

10.6 

9.3 

7.4 


4.9 

4.1 

4.6 

6.0 

9.5 

11.5 

11.3 

9.5 

9.6 

11.5 

9.7 

7.8 


6.1 
6.6 
5.3 
6.5 
10.0 
12.2 

ia6 

9.2 

10.4 

11.1 

8.3 

4.7 


6.6 

7.2 

5.6 

6.1 

9.6 

11.5 

9.8 

8.7 

10.6 

11.3 

8.7 

5.4 


2.9 
6.9 
7.6 
7.3 
10.7 
11.0 

lae 

10.2 
&8 
9.5 
7.6 
6.9 


3.2 


Febniaiy 


7.0 


March.... 


7.4 


April 


7.2 


May 


10.3 


June... 


10.8 


July 


10.2 


August 


10.0 


R^ptemb**-*" 


a6 


October 


9.8 


Nnv«ipb«»' 


&2 


December 


7.3 






Toted 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 








th. 




1913 


1914 


1915 


Hon 


Percent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


January 


6.4 
5.8 
5.5 
6.2 
11.2 
16.1 

las 

9.1 
9.4 

ia5 

8.9 
10.6 


6.1 
6.4 
5.0 
5.7 
9.9 
11.5 
9.3 
8.0 
9.5 

ia2 

8.8 
10.6 


7.3 
6.3 
6.2 
7.5 

ia4 
lao 

&4 
7.7 
9.7 
10.1 
&3 

ai 


9.2 
7.6 

7.8 
7.8 

ia5 

ia4 

&i 

7.5 

lai 

&5 
6.3 
6.2 


5.5 
5.3 
6.1 
6.0 
&3 
8.6 

ia8 
ia8 

10.1 

11.4 

9.3 

7.8 


4.1 




6.3 


March. ." 


6.1 


April 


4.7 


May 


6.2 




7.5 


July 


9.9 




11.7 


SeptAmhAT. - . 


11.3 




13.0 


NovAmber . . r 


11.0 




9.2 












100.0 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 







PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. . . . 
December 

Average 



1909 


1910 


1911 


. 1912 


1913 


1914 


SI. 64 


$1.87 


$1.97 


$2.01 


$2.03 


.$2.11 


1.64 


1.87 


1.98 


2.02 


L99 


2.13 


1.53 


L78 


1.78 


L83 


L81 


1.91 


1.33 


1.55 


1.47 


1.52 


L44 


1.62 


1.09 


1.26 


1.23 


1.24 


1.39 


L39 


1.04 


1.18 


1.16 


1.13 


1.27 


1.29 


1.09 


1.18 


1.19 


1.25 


1.35 


1.38 


1.32 


1.38 


L26 


1.34 


1.39 


1.54 


1.35 


1.53 


1.34 


1.41 


1.48 


1.65 


1.53 


1.60 


1.45 


1.50 


1.69 


1.71 


1.68 


1.75 


1.62 


1.67 


L82 


1.87 


1.76 


1.81 


L96 


1.85 


1.97 


1.89 


1.42 


1.66 


1.63 


1.66 


1.64 


L71 



1915 



$1.89 
1.95 
L85 
1.56 
1.22 
1.17 
L17 
1.49 
1.61 
1.75 
2.03 
2.08 



1.65 



aoo 



MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS* 



Table 14. — Per cent of raw milk purchased^ per cent of canned mUh produced , and prtcei 
paid per 100 pounds of raw mUh, by 18 condenserieSf by months ^ for specified years, 
750^-1915— Continued. 



MOHAWK CONDENSED MILK CO. 





1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


Month. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
mflk 
pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
mUk 
pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 


January 


&0 

8.1 

10.2 

8.0 

10.0 

11.7 

10.0 

&2 

6.8 

6.1 

6.3 

6.6 


a4 

8.1 
10.5 
7.8 
8.8 
7.3 
7.0 
6.9 
7.8 
8.7 
.9.7 
9.0 


6.2 
6.0 
7.9 
8.4 
12.0 
12.0 
9.7 
7.8 
6.9 
8.2 
7.2 
7.7 


6.9 
6.5 
8.7 
8.5 
&4 
9.1 
7.3 
7.5 
9.1 

lao 

8.9 
9.1 


7.2 
7.5 
9.7 
9.5 
11.3 
1L8 
9.3 
7.5 
7.1 
6.8 
5.9 
6.4 


&5 
8.1 
9.7 
9.7 
&5 
8.9 
7.8 
7.4 
8.7 
9.4 
7.7 
5.6 


7.9 
8.1 
9.4 
9.3 
10.4 
11.3 
8.6 
7.9 
7.8 
7.0 
5.7 
6.6 


7.5 


February 


7.3 


Mfti^h,. 


9.4 


April 


96 


May 


8.8 


June 


8.8 


July 


7,2 


August 


9.2 


September 


9.1 


October 


8.8 


November 


7.0 


December 


7.3 






Total 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 

• 


100.0 


100.0 







Month. 



January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
Decembeir. 



1913 



Percent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 



6.8 

6.8 

9.2 

9.7 

12.1 

12.4 

ia2 

7.9 

6.9 

6.3 

5.7 

6.0 



Total. 



100.0 



Percent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 



7.0 
7.0 
9.3 
9.9 
11.5 
9.2 
9.5 
7.3 
7.5 
7.2 
7.1 
7.5 



loao 



1914 



Percent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 



6.3 
6.6 
9.9 
9.7 
12.3 
12.6 
9.8 
7.3 
7.2 
6.6 
5.9 
5.8 



100.0 



Percent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 



7.2 

7.2 

10.6 

ia6 

lai 
lai 

9.3 
7.7 
9.3 
7.4 
5.3 
5.2 



100.0 



1915 



Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 



6.5 

6.6 

8.4 

9.6 

12.0 

12.0 

lai 

8.7 

7.5 

7.1 

5.9 

5.6 



100.0 



Percent 
of canned 
milk 
pro- 
duced. 



8.0 
6.9 
8.2 
9.5 
9.2 
8.7 
9.3 
8.1 
7.1 
9.4 
8.5 
7.1 



loao 



PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


January t 


$1.74 
1.70 
1.53 
1.28 
1.05 
.92 
1.00 
1.14. 
1.29 
1.75 
2.09 
2.34 


$2.10 
2.23 
1.79 
1.59 
1.21 
1.07 
1.25 
1.53 
1.66 
1.88 
1.97 
2.05 


$2.01 
1.95 
1.70 
1.37 
1.15 
.92 
1.18 
1.37 
1.49 
1.76 
1.91 
1.90 


$L86 
1.79 
1.80 
1.32 
1.13 
1.04 
1.19 
1.57 
1.60 
1.69 
1.88 
2.07 


$2.03 
1.83 
1.74 
1.53 
1.32 
1.18 
1.32 
L48 
1.78 
1.85 
1.98 
2.12 


$L94 
1.94 
L75 
L38 
1.19 
1.11 
1.24 
L38 
1.60 
1.83 
L92 
1.96 


$1.87 


February 


L75 


March . .*. 


1.65 


April 


1.38 


May 


1.20 


June 


1.13 


July 


LSI 


August 


1.51 


September 


1.S6 


October 


1.77 


November 


1.91 


December 


2.11 






Average 


1.49 


1.60 


1.56 


1.58 


1.68 


1.60 


LM 
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Table 14. — Per cent of raw milk purchased, per cent of canned milk produced, and prices 
paid per 100 pounds of raw milk, by 18 condenserUs, by months, for speckled years, 
1908-1915— Conimned, 



CONTINENTAL CONDENSED MILK CO. 





1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Month. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 

• 


Percent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Percent 
of canned 

milk 

pro- 
duced. 




5.7 

5.9 

7.0 

7.6 

9.9 

13.3 

&2 

None. 

11.4 

12.9 

9.2 

8.9 


8.4 
9.0 
7.3 
6.6 
11.0 
9.3 
7.8 
6.9 
8.2 
7.5 

a6 

9.4 


14.2 
11.6 
7.8 
8.0 
9.1 
10.2 
9.3 
9.8 
7.6 
4.5 
3.6 
4.4 


9.1 
6.8 
7.6 
6.8 
10.5 
10.7 
9.1 
8.2 
8.6 
9.2 
6.6 
6.8 


9.1 


FebniiHT 


6.7 


March . . . ^ ^ , , , 


7.6 


April 


7*3 


May 


10.4 


June ., 


11.7 


July 


6.6 


August 


8.6 


RApteinher . - . r . 


7.8 


Ocitob^ 


9.8 


NoYember 


7.0 


December 


7.4 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


loao 







PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

O^ober 

Novembeir 

December 

Average 



1912 


1913 


1914 


SI. 91 


SI. 40 


$1.17 


1.85 


1.25 


1.24 


1.67 


1.50 


1.51 


1.51 


1.45 


1.36 


1.30 


1.10 


1.25 


1.13 


1.19 


1.20 


1.35 


1.23 


1.18 


None. 


1.33 


1.11 


1.39 


1.23 


1.19 


1.45 


1.28 


1.43 


1.63 


1.19 


1.68 


1.77 


1.24 


1.61 


L54 


1.28 


1.33 



1915 



SI. 39 
1.69 
1.59 
1.48 
1.19 
1.24 
1.26 
1.34 
1.34 
1.35 
1.65 
1.81 



1.44 



P. E. SHARPLESS CO. 





1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Month. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 

milk 

pro- 
duced.i 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 

milk 

pro- 
duced.! 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
ofcanned 

milk 

pro- 
duced.! 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk 
pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
ofcanned 

milk 

pro- 
duced.! 


Jaiiiiftiy ....... ... 


5.6 
6.7 
6.7 
7.4 
10.8 
11.4 

lao 
ia4 

8.5 
8.9 
7.2 
7.4 




5.2 
5.2 
6.3 
7.4 
10.6 
11.7 

ia6 
ia7 

9.8 
S.7 
7.2 
6.6 




6.0 

6.0 

7.4 

&5 

12.1 

12.1 

10.4 

9.7 

&8 

6.7 

6.9 

6.4 




7.1 

7.2 

&1 

8.4 

11.1 

U.2 

10.3 

9.3 

8.1 

7.3 

6.1 

5.8 




FehniwT .-. 


25.3 


1&4 


23.4 


20.6 


Mfuvh^ 




April 


13.0 


26.8 


26.2 


19.7 


May 




June-- ., 


2.7 


8.8 


16.9 


25.6 


July 




Ausust 




7.3 


13.8 


9.7 


ReDtember 






October 


1&3 


20.8 


12.8 


11.0 


Movember 




December 


40.7 


17.9 


6.9 


13.4 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


• 1 





! Productioii figures given for 2 months' period. 
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MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 



Table 14. — Per cent of raw milh purchased ^ per cent of canned milk produced, and prices 
paid per lOOvounds of raw milky by 18 condensertes, by mxmihSyfor specified yearSj 
1908-1916— Contmued. 

PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 



January 

February 

Mareh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average 



1912 



12.06 
1.99 
1.81 
1.66 
1.59 
1.49 
1.61 
1.62 
1.76 
2.05 
2.16 
2.14 



1913 



12.04 
1.97 
1.77 
1.67 
1.59 
1.62 
1.60 
1.69 
1.71 
1.96 
2.08 
2.09 



1.83 



1.81 



1014 



$2.07 
1.95 
1.83 
1.67 
1.60 
1.43 
1.60 
1.59 
1.82 
1.98 
2.10 
2.12 



1.81 



1915 



$2.09 
1.90 
1.78 
1.61 
1.51 
1.41 
1.61 
1.63 
1.74 
2.00 
2.14 
2.14 



1.79 



DENMARK CONDENSED MILK CO, 





1913 


1914 


1915 


Month. 


Per cent 

of raw 

milk pur- 

chafled. 


Pe cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 

of raw 

milk pur- 

chafled. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


JftTi"ftry. . , 


2.0 

2.5 

4.1 

5.8 

9.7 

13.0 

13.3 

12.4 

12.2 

10.5 

7.6 

6.0 


1.1 
2.2 
3.9 
5.1 
9.9 
14.1 

n.3 

13.7 

12.5 

12.0 

8.2 

6.0 


3.3 

3.8 

5.3 

7.0 

10.7 

13.8 

13.3 

11.4 

10.7 

10.1 

6.5 

4.1 


4.1 

3.6 

5.7 

7.8 

10.9 

13.4 

13.4 

9.1 

10.4 

12.1 

7.2 

2.3 


4.2 

4.7 

6.5 

7.8 

12.3 

13.8 

13.7 

11.4 

9.3 

7.7 

4.8 

3.8 


2.4 


February 


2.7 


Mirch... 


3.7 


April 


4.6 


May 


ia4 


inn^ - . 


12.8 


July, 


15.9 


August 


14.0 


September 


11.4 


October 


lai 


November 


6.7 


December 


53 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 







PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septembtf 

October 

November 

December 

Average 



1913 



$L95 
1.93 
1.79 
L50 
1.40 
L35 
L49 
L52 
L61 
1.73 
L83 
L90 



1.67 



1914 



$2.00 
L75 
1.72 
L60 
1.45 
L35 
1.36 
1.60 
L55 
1.54 
1.56 
L50 



1.57 



1915 



$1.53 
1.54 
1.50 
1.20 
1.18 
1.24 
1.19 
1.30 
1.34 
1.49 
1.60 
1.60 



1.40 
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TABiiB 14. — Tet cent of raw milh purchased, per cent of canned milk produced, and prices 
paid per JOOwmnds of raw mith, by 18 condensenes, by months^ for specified years, 
1905-7915— Continued. 



HIGHLAND CONDENSED MILK CO. 





1913 


1914 


1915 


Month. 


Per cent 

of raw 

mflkpnr^ 

chased. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Per cent 
of raw 

mfllcpm^ 
cha.sed. 


Per cent 
of canned 
milk pro- 
duced. 


Per cenc 
ofraw 
milk pur- 
chased. 


Per cent 

ofcanned 

milkpro- 

duced. 


lamiaiy 


3.2 

3.2 

4.5 

6.1 

11.1 

14.1 

12.5 

9.7 

10.3 

10.5 

7.8 

7.0 


3.7 

3.8 

3.8 

5.2 

10.5 

12.7 

12.5 

0.3 

10.8 

10.3 

8.2 

9.2 


4.1 

4.0 

6.1 

8.2 

12.9 

16.7 

12.8 

9.6 

8.5 

7.3 

5.4 

4.4 


4.0 

3.8 

5.8 

7.4 

12.4 

15.5 

12.6 

9.9 

0.5 

&1 

5.8 

5.2 


3.5 

3.6 

5.5 

7.2 

12.6 

14.3 

12.7 

11.1 

9.5 

8.5 

6.2 

5.3 


3.6 


Ffl>)niary ,....,.. ... ... 


3.4 


March. .1 


5.2 


April 


6.5 


May 


10.9 


June 


13.6 


July 


11.7 


August 


ia7 


September 


9.9 


0<rtober ,. 


9.9 


Novf^rnber .... 


8.1 


December 


6.5 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







PRICES PAID PER 100 POUNDS OF RAW MILK. 



Month. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


January : 


$2.00 
1.90 
1.67 
1.46 
1.31 
1.26 
1.46 
1.57 
L73 
1.93 
1.98 
2.03 


12.04 
1.94 
L82 
L46 
1.30 
1.26 
L30 
L37 
L71 
1.92 
L97 
2.04 


$2.03 


February 


1.92 


March 


1.81 


Aprfl 


1.45 


May..: :.:...::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


1.30 


June 


1.25 


July 


1.39 


August ^ 


1.48 


September 


L50 


October 


L71 


November 


1.84 


December 


L99 






Average 


1.69 


1.68 


1.64 







i 
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Table 15.- 



MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 

The manufacturers^ price changes for evaporated milk (tails) and the dates an 
which they went into effect for the 10-year period^ 1910-1990. 



Year and 


libby. 


Mohawk. 


Wildl. 


Oatman. 


Valecia. 


Sharploss. 


moiith. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


1910. 
7amiftry 












13.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.55 
3.65 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

3.85 
3.65 
3.55 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
8.25 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.26 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.40 
3.60 
3.25 
3.35 
3.35 
3.60 
3.60 

3.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 














FA^niftry ... 
























March.. r . 
























ApriL 
























May 
























July .WW. 






26 


$3.60 


2* 

28 

6 

29 

14 
21 

9' 

21 

" "24' 
""'"26" 

8 

i" 

19 
22 
31 
21 

4' 

3" 






1 






July !.;.; 










1 






August 






8 


3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 

3.50 






( 






September 










t 






October 


















November 




















December. . . . 




















1911. 
January 






19 


• 












January 


















Februfiffy 








3.50 
3.25 














March.. r 




....... 


23 














March 






' 












ApriL 








3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 














May 






■■*>•>> 














Julie . . 










""••■•■ 










July 






25 














August 


















September 




















October 






31 














November 


















December 










••"•••" 




# 






1912. 
January 






8 


8 

i" 

19 
22 
31 
21 

4" 

3" 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 
3.26 
3.35 
3.35 
3.60 
3.60 

3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 






1 
29 


$2.95 


February 










3.aa 


March., r. 












3.20 


April 














3.20 


May 














3.20 


JuTie . . . 














3.20 


July 






1 
12 






29 


3.15 


July 












July 














August 








3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.50 
3.50 

3.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 






28 


3.25 


September 












3.25 


October 










' 


3.25 


November 














3.25 


December 














3.25 


1913. 
January 














3.25 


Febnuury 












15 


3.35 


March .r 












3.35 


April 














3.35 


May 














3.35 


Julie- -.^ . . . . 


2 
30 


13.60 
3.75 
3.76 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 


""26* 








3.35 


July 








3.35 


August 








3.35 


September 










3.35 


October 










3.35 


November 










3.35 


December 








6 


3.30 






1 
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Table 15. — The manvfaeiurerB* price changes for evaporated milk (tails) and the dates on 
which they went into effect for the lO-year penod, iPlO-lPfO— Continued. 



Year and 


Denmark. 


American. 


Borden's. 


Carnation. 


Helvetia. 


Highland. 


month. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


1910. 
Jf^niif^ry 












$3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.60 
3.75 
3.76 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.75 

3.60 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.26 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 
3.25 
3.26 
3.25 

3.00 
3.00 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.26 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 

3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 


2 

i* 

23 

***'27" 

10 

....... 

23 

7 

""30* 


13.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.76 
3.76 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 

3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.26 
3.26 
3.26 

3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.25 
3.40 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 

3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 


i* 

4 
...... 

19 
""2i' 

""24* 
""26* 

6 

i' 

....... 

2 

""26* 


S3. 40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.60 
3.70 
3.70 
3.85 
3.85 
3.85 

3.60 
3.60 
3.25 
3.26 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.26 
3.25 
3.36 
3.36 
3.50 
3.60 

3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 






Febnuury 
















March.. r 
















AprlL 
















May 
















June-- 










6 
23 






July 














August 














Seotember 










24 






October 














November 
















December 










13 
17 






1911. 
January. , 














February . . .. . 














March 










27 






April 














May 
















June - 
















July 










19 






AUflLSt 














Bentember, 
















October - 








30 






November 














Decemb^ 
















1012. 
Jf^-nnary ...... 










13 






Fobniwry 














Mardi 










22 






April 














May 
















June - - 










21 
12 


1 

1 

""28* 
9* 

2* 

21 

8* 


S2.75 


July 










3.00 


August 










3.00 


Sentember 












3.10 


October 












3.10 


November 












3.25 


December 












3.25 


1913. 
January. 












3.26 


February 












3.26 


March.. r 






' 




• 


3.25 


April 












3.26 


May 










16 


3.25 


June 






2 
30 


$3.60 
3.75 
3.76 
3.75 
3.76 
3.75 
3.75 


3.35 


July 






3.45 


Aug^ist --Tr-rr- 






3.45 


ScTDtember 








3.60 


OctobOT 








3.60 


November 








3.50 


DeoembOT 








3.50 
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MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 



Table 15. — The manufacturers* price changes for evaporated milk (taUs) and the dates on 
which they went into effect for the 10-year period, 1910-1920 — Continued. 



Year and 


Libby. 


Mohawk. 


WUdi. 


Oatman. 


Valeaa. 


Sbarpless. 


m(Hith. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


1914. 

January 

February 


10 


$3.60 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 


i' 

3* 

3 
13 

'""29* 
24 


93.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.35 
3.40 
3.50 
3.60 
3.25 
3.00 


""*i4* 

*"'30* 

3* 

28 


$3.60 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.40 
3.50 


....... 

'""36* 

3* 

28 


$3.60 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.40 
3.50 








$3.30 








3.30 


March 


26 






23 
6 


3. 25 


April 


* 




3.20 


U&y 






■ 


3.20 


Tiinn. -., -, 










3.20 


July 








27 
17 


3.40 


August 


3 
27 






3.50 


August. 








August 










September..... 




3.50 
3.50 
3.25 


2* 


3.50 
3.50 
3.25 


2 


3.50 
3.50 
3.25 








3.50 


October 








25 

3 

16 

. 14 


3.40 


November 


13 






3.25 


November 






3.05 


December 


7 


3.05 

3.05 
3.10 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.15 


*""i6* 

2* 

6 

4* 


3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.15 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 


7 
7* 

4' 


3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.15 


12 
7' 

4* 

3 


3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.15 
3.25 
3.25 






3.00 


1915. 
January :... 






3.00 


February 


3 
23 

8 








3.00 


March 








3.00 


April 








3.00 


May 








3.00 


June 










3.00 


July 










3.00 


August 










3.00 


September 


••••••• 








aoo 


October 


4 






8 


3.15 


October 








November 


3 
14 


3.25 
3.40 


3 

9 

11 


3.25 
3.60 
3.25 

3.25 
3.25 






6 
4 


3.25 


December 






3.50 


December 








1910. 
January 




3.40 
3.25 


• 


3.50 
3.50 




• 








3.50 


February 


3 










2 
28 


3.35 


February 










3.25 


March 




3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.70 
3.90 
4.05 
4.30 
4.50 


....... 


3.50 
3.50 
3.65 


9* 

20 

""io* 

7* 

24 

6 

20 

4 

9* 

31 
12 
19 
6 
28 
24 

t 


3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.70 
3.70 
•3.85 
4.00 
4.20 
4.25 
4.55 

4.55 
4.50 
4.75 












ApriL 














May 


5 

17 

3 














May 














June 


""*9' 

4* 

25 

9 

29 

1 

30 

"'**29* 
18 
18 
13 


3.65 
3.65 
3.75 
3.75 
3.90 
4.15 
4.25 
4.40 
4.50 

4.65 
4.65 
4.75 
5.00 
5.25 
5.50 














July 














August 


8 
25 
16 
27 
23 














September 














October 














October 














November 














November 














December 




4.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 














1917. 
January 
















February 
















March 


30 
9 














April 


5.00 
5.25 
5.30 
5.60 
6.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.55 
5.66 
5.75 














May 








15.50 
5.50 






Jnnft--,. ...... 














June 














July 


2 


5.50 
6.50 
5.60 
5.60 
6.60 
5.75 


..-.„. 


5.50 
5.50 
5.60 
5.50 
5.60 
5.75 








5.60 
5.50 
6.60 
6.50 
5.60 
6.60 






August 












September 








October 














November 














December 


i 












December 










• • • • 






















** 
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Table 15. — The manufacturers^ price changes for evaporated milk (tails) and the dates on 
which they went into effect for the 10-year periody iPiO-iPj?0— Continued. 



Year and 


Denmark. 


American. 


Borden's. 


Carnation. 


Helvetia. 


Highland. 


month. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Dote. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


1914. 
January 






10 


t.^60 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 


"""'2V 

3' 

8 


$3.90 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.35 
3.50 


'***23* 
4' 


$3.60 
3.60 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.66 


*""2i' 

i' 

27 


$3.60 
3.60 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 


31 
....... 

4 

3* 

10 
24 

""36* 
4 


$3.35 


Februaiy 






8.36 


March..... 


24 


$3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 


26 

3* 

27 


3.16 


ApriL .......... 


3.10 


May 

June...... 




3.10 
3.10 


July 




3.10 


Aueust 




3.20 


August 




3.30 


Ausn^t 














3.40 


SoDtembor ..... 




3.10 
3.10 
3.10 


....... 


3.50 
3.50 
3.25 


*"*'29' 


3.50 
3.25 
3.25 


3' 

30 

2' 

4* 

9' 

22 

28 


3.55 
3.65 
3.30 
3.15 


3' 


3.50 

3.50. 

3:25 


3.40 


October 




3.20 


November 




3.10 


November . 






December...... 

1915. 
January 


15 


2.95 

2.96 
2.95 
2.95 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
3.00 
3.10 
3.25 


7 

3* 

23 

. 8 

4* 

3 
14 


3,05 

3.06 
3.10 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.15 
3.25 
3.40 


8 
26 
*""'23' 

6 
4* 


3.00 

3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.05 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 


3.15 

3.15 
3.15 
3.15 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.15 
3.15 
3.30 
3.40 

3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.40 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.70 
3.70 
3,70 
3.90 


5 
7* 

4' 

3 


3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
3.15 
3.25 
3.25 


3 

s" 

8 


2.^ 
2,96 


Februtuy 




2.95 


March 




2.95 


April 


19 


2.80 


May 


2. SO 


June 




2.80 


July 




2.80 


August 




2.80 


September..... 




2.80 


October 

DerembOT 


4 

3 

13 


3.10 
3.20 
3.20 


Jan^iary. ....... 




3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 


3* 

5* 

17 


3.40 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.50 


....... 


3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

....... 


...... 


3.26 
3.25 
3.26 
^.25 
3.40 


***"i3' 


3.20 






3.20 


March.... 




3.20 


April 




•3.20 


May 


8 


6 
12 


3.50 
3.65 


4 
14 
20 

29 
14 

3' 


3.35 


May 




May 














June '. 




3.40 
3.40 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


3 

8* 

25 
16 
27 
23 


3.60 
3.60 
3.70 
3.90 
4.06 
4.30 
4.50 


""\2 

3" 

21 
29 


3.65 
3.65 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.26 
4.50 


6' 

9 

7* 

26 
4 


3.40 
3.60 
3.70 
3.70 
3.85 
4.00 
4.26 


30 
9" 

7' 

25 

4 

30 


3.60 


July 




3.60 


August 

Septemb^ 


4 


3.70 
3.70 


October 




3.85 


October 




4.00 


November 




3.50 


6 
10 
20 

***28* 
21 


4.00 
4.25 
4.60 
4.50 

4.60 
4.60 
4.76 
6.00 


4.26 


November X* *.^ 




4.60 


Novembo* ... 








. 












December 




3.50 




4.50 
4.50 


20 


4.50 

4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
6.26 


1 

2 

30 

""ii 
i' 


4.60 

460 
4.60 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 


23 

7' 

30 
16 
13 

....... 

4* 


4.50 


1917. 
January 




4.60 


FebruMy . ],V... 








4.50 


March.. r..m.. 










8 
27 


4.50 


April 


• 








4.76 


April 










5.00 


May....:.:.... 










24 


5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.50 
5.50 
6.50 
5.85 
6.76 


26 
3" 


5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.50 
6.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.75 


5.25 


June... 










5.50 


July...::::::;; 












5.60 


August 












5.60 


September 












6.55 


October 












6.50 


Novembw 










17 

7 


5.50 












5.70 
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Table 15. — The manufacturers^ price changes for evaporated milk (tails) and the dates on 
which they went into effect for the lO-year penod, i9iO-i9;?(?— Continued. 



Year and 


Nestle. 


Alpine. 


Wisoonsln.i 


Indiana. 


Utah, 


Hires. 


month. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


1914. 
January 




1 


13.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

3.25 
3.25 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
3.10 


1 
'*27* 

"'ii' 

"*""36* 

i' 

4" 

10 


13.60 
3.60 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.50 

3.50 
3.50 
3.50 














February ' 








5 
'**'27" 

"""ie" 

....... 


13.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
8.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 

3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.15 






March 


1 




28 
9" 

""'is' 

12 

"**36* 

7 

30 

15 

'22 

2* 

10 

7 


13.40 
8.40 
3.25 
3.25 
3.40 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.25 
3.10 

3.20 
3.30 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.25 
3.35 
3.40 




April 


* 






MAy 








JXlTie ^ . . 






1 ----- 

• ••••• • * 


July 










August 


1 








S^tember 


1 








October 


" ' 1 


28 






November 








December 










1915. 
January 


* •• 








February 


.1 








March 


■ 


24 




April 


1 






MAy 


1 








June...... . .. 


, 








July 


1 








August 










September 










October 










November 








December 




28 






December 








1916. 
January 


1 




3.10 
3.10 
3.25 
3.40 
3.40 


31 


3.30 
3.30 
3.30 




3.15 
3.15 
3.15 






Februwy 








March 




13 

22 






March 






1 


April 






6* 

12 


3.50 
3.60 
3.75 


3' 

12 

17 

""u 

4 

4' 

8 
3 
1 


3.30 
3.40 
3.50 
3.60 
3.60 
3.70 
3.80 
3.80 
3.90 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 

4.50 


" ""22" 


3.15 
3.65 




May 


3.40 




May 


i ! 










June 


1 1 


3.40 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.60 


"""*i2" 

3* 

21 
29 

12 
20 

"""23* 
19 
27 
11 


3.75 
3.75 
3.85 
3.85 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
4.50 

4.65 
4.75 
4.75 
4.90 
5.00 
5.25 
5.50 


9' 


3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
3.75 




July 


, 


15 




August ' 






SeiHember i ' ' 




October 


* 1 


14 






October 


".;...! 


1 """■ 


November 


1 


6 


3.75 
3.75 

3.75 


23 


4.05 
4.05 

4.05 






December 








1917. 
Jftpuary. . 












JaTiuary. . 












Februttfy 






3.75 
4.00 
4.50 


**"*36" 


4.50 
4.75 
4.75 


'***28' 
9 
24 
2 


4.05 
4.30 
4.50 
4.60 
5.20 






March 


* * 


28 
21 




Aprl 


" ' 1 




April 








May 


. . 


2 

31 


5.00 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.40 


8 
30 

6" 


5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 






May... 








r***J^ 

June ....... 


...... |.. 


■"'"n" 


5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 


6* 

10 


5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.45 
5.60 






July 


' ■ 1 






Aucust 


1 






September 








October 


1 






November. ... 


I 
1 






December. . . . - . 


.......'..•...• 


G 






1 





1 Condensed. 
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Tabids 15. — The manufacturers^ price changes for evaporated milk (tails) and the dates on 
^juhich they went into effect for the lO^ear period, 1910-1920 — Continued. 



Year and 


libby. 


Mobawk. 


wndi. 


Oatman. 


Valecla. 


Sharpless. 


montli. 


Date. 


Price. 

$5.75 
6.25 
5.25 
6.00 
4.75 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
6.50 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 

• 


Price. 


4 

Date. 


Price. 


1918. 
JantiftTy . , . . . . 




'* *23' 

....... 

15 
29 
22 


S6.76 
6.25. 
6.25 
5.00 
4.75 
4.50 
6.00 


*"*22* 

""is" 


$6.75 
6.25 
6.25 
6.26 
4.75 








$6.50 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.26 






FebniM^ 


20 


20 
....... 


$6.26 
6.25 
6.26 
4.75 


27 
6* 










April 

May 

May 

Juno 


15 
14 
28 
22 
26 
22 
















4.75 


1 


4.50 


22 


5.00 






JtlTlC , 






July 

July 


23 


5.50 


20 
17 

30 


5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.50 
6.75 




4.50 


20 


5.50 










•» **^j •- - ........ 

Aumis't . , 


19 
25 


6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
5.75 
6.75 
6.00 


22 
21 
30 

11 
26 

""29* 


6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.00 


21 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.00 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 


20 
21 

"""26* 

* *23' 

25 

9 

23 

21 


6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
5.60 
5.60 
5.86 
5.90 
6.00 
6.10 
6.40 






September 

October. 










November .... 


4 






TVcw^ptmhiAr 












1919. 














February 

Mf^rch 


25 






26 














April 


29 






29 






April 










MftV 




6.00 




6.00 








6.00 






Uay.. ......... 








■ 




• 


Jlinft 


3 


6.26 


5 
24 
21 


6.25 
6.50 
6.75 






5 


6.25 






J^ITIft 










July 

July 


2 
29 


6.50 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.75 
6.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.76 






30 


6.75 


17 
29 
22 

6* 

4 

4 
21 
30 

8 
27 
11 


6.60 
6.75 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 
6.60 

6.60 
6.60 
5.65 
5.35 
4.85 
5.50 
5.75 
6.00 
6.50 














6* 

2 

18 


6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.75 
6.50 
5.00 








6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
5.75 
5.50 
6.00 
5.50 
5.75 






RAptATTlbAr 




























November 


























• 


1^. 
January 














March.. 


5 

1 

20 

30 

15 






6 

1 

22 

30 

12 














March .... ^ .... . 










March 










April 


12 


6.50 










April 










April 






















May 




6.75 


7 
28 


6.00 
6.50 






6 


6.00 






May..'.*. 












Jnne .... 


11 


6.50 






10 


6.50 



























65906°— 21 14 
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MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS. 



Table 15. — The manufacturers* price changes for evaporated milk (tails) and the dates on 
which they went into effect for the 10-year period^ 1910-1920 — Continued. 



Year and 


Denmark. 


American. 


Borden's. 


Carnation. 


Helvetia. 


Highland. 


month. • 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


1918. 
January 












15.75 
5.40 
5.25 
6.25 
5.00 
4.75 
4.50 
5.00 


....... 

20 
....... 

15 
27 
21 
25 


$6.76 
5.40 
6.30 
5.30 
5.00 
4.75 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 


"*'i9' 


$5.76 
5.26 


22 


$5.75 


February 

February 


20 


$5.25 






20 
21 


5.25 








March 




5.25 
5.00 
4.65 
4.40 
5.00 






"is* 

13 


6.25 
5.00 
4.75 


*"*i6" 
13 


5.25 


April 


15 
15 
28 
28 






15 
15 
28 
20 


5u00 


MAy 






4.75 


May.!.!!!!!!!! 








Jiine ....... 






1 

27 


4.50 
5.00 


1 

25 
29 
24 
23 

9* 

6 
23 


4.50 


J\\n^ 






4.75 


June 














5.00 


July 


24 
23 
23 


5.50 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 

6.65 






19 
17 
21 
29 


'*6.'56' 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.75 


20 
17 
24 

5* 

31 

17 

1 
25 

'*'*26" 


"Tso* 

6.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.90 
6.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.00 


23 
22 

2* 


6.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.75 
6.75 

6.76 


5.50 


August 






6.00 


September 






6.00 


October 






6.50 


November 


2 






7.00 


December 








6.75 


1919. 
January 


2 






11 


6.75 


January 








February 

March 


25 


5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.90 
6.15 
6.40 






26 


5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
6.25 


25 
""24" 


5.75 
5.75 
6.00 
fi.00 


27 

"**26" 

28 


5.75 






5.75 


April 








19 
20 


6.00 


May 


3 
29 
30 






6.25 


May 








June 






20 


6.50 


2 
30 
17 


6.25 
6.50 
6.75 


5 


6.25 


26 


6.50 


June 








July 


21 


6.65 






16 


6.75 


1 
26 

7* 


6.50 
6.76 
6.75 
, 6.76 
6.75 
6.75 
6.76 

6.75 
6.76 


22 


6,75 


July 


* 






August 




6.65 
6.65 
6.65 
6.65 
6.65 

•6.65 
5.50 








6.75 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

6.75 
5.85 
5.75 
5.50 
5.00 


6* 


6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
5.76 


9* 


6.75 


September 










6.75 


October 








29 


6.75 


November 


* 






6.75 


December 










6.75 


1920. 
January 








2 
6 
7 
1 
20 


6.75 


February 

February 


6 






5.75 








March 


2 

• 19 

31 

8 

8 

10 


5.25 
5.00 
5.40 
5.65 
5.90 
6.50 






3 

20 

30 

8 

4 


5.50 
5.00 
5.50 
5.75 
6.00 


1 

20 

30 

12 

5 

8 


5.50 
6.00 
6.50 
5.75 
6.00 
6.50 


3 
16 
31 
28 


6.50 


March 






5.00 


March 






5.50 


April 






10 

17 

4 

24 


5.50 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 


5.75 


May 








June 










June 
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Table 16. — The manufacturers' price cJumgeafor evaporated milk (tails) and the dates on 
which they went into effect for the lO-year period^ 19/(^1 PjgO— Continued. 



Year and 


Nestle. 


Alpine. 


Wisconsin. 


Indiana. 


Utah. 


Hires. 


mcath. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


Date. 


Price. 


1918. 
Jannary 








$5.40 
5.40 
5.10 
4.85 
4.60 
4.85 


....... 

"""is" 

15 

1 

22 

20 


16.00 
6.50 
6.50 
6.00 
4.75 
4.50 
5.00 
6.50 


"***22' 

""'16 
16 
30 


$5.50 
6.25 
5.25 
5.00 
4.75 
6.00 


- • — 

11 
20 

3 
10 
26 

2 
22 
19 
25 


$5.60 
5.45 
6.25 
5.00 
4.75 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.50 






jr^rntffv , 












March 






12 
20 
21 
26 






April 






15 


$4.75 


May 






4.76 


JllTI«_ -- 






4.75 


Jutia 








July 






1 
31 


5.10 
5.60 
6.60 
6.10 
6.60 
6.60 


23 


5.50 


20 


6.50 


July 








August 






19 
21 


6.00 
6.50 


4 
25 


5.50 
6.00 


17 
21 


6.00 


September 






4 
25 


6.50 


September 








Octobw 






29 
31 

**"25" 

" ""i9* 


7.00 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.00 


• • 


6.50 


30 


7.00 


Octobw 










Novemb^ 






13 1 


6.75 
6.75 

6.75 

6.00 

5.50 

.6.50 


'"'25' 
*"*24* 


6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
5.75 
5.75 
6.00 


19 

....... 

8 
22 
30 
12 
19 


6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
6.00 
5.50 
6.15 
5.50 
5.75 
6.00 






Decflmber 










1919. 

January 

February 

Marcli 


1 

25 
17 

2 


16.75 
5.75 
5.00 
5.50 


■""is" 

8 














April 






April....].!.... 






May 


22 

7 

21 


6.25 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 


13 
5 


^75 
6.00 


20 
20 


6.25 
6.50 


3" 


6.00 
6.25 






jTrnif* ...,,. . » . . 






JUTie. ...... ,. 






July 


1 
18 

6' 

3 

19 

5 

9 


6.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
5.75 
5.50 
6.00 
6.25 
6.50 


17 


6.75 


30 


6.75 


3 

18 

6' 

3 
19 

8 


6.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

6.50 
5.75 
5.50 
5.00 
5.25 






July 








August. ...... 




6.75 
5.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.76 

6.75 
5.60 
5.00 








6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

6.75 
5.75 
5.50 






Bffl>tenil>er r . . . 














October 














November 














Tienemher..,,^, 












••••••• 


1920. 














February 

Marcb 


7 
13 






6 
3 




• • • • 










March 










April 




5.00 






2 

9 

21 


5.75 
6.00 
6.50 






April 












May 


10 


5.75 






4 


5.50 












"' 
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Table U.— Production of/arm and/actory butter in the UnUtd State*, 1849-1919. 



Year. 


Batter produced. 


.... 


On farm. 


IntactortBS. 




> 994,6*0,610 

:SS:S!;S!! 
:!f.S;888 

"685,000,000 




Pound.. 












808,672,071 
I.20.ri,S0S,3Sl 




























i; 55^90^ 132 







id Stat(B, Table Vll, p 



< Elerenth Census o[ the VnlUd StnHi!. Report on Manntacturing Industries, Part i, Table 8, p. OSS. 
1 rri.;,, — .1. />„„„.» „(»fci ri„;..j cn-.„, Abatracl, Table 3, p. 345. 
1914, Table 9, p. fS. 

' IndudK about 6,000,000 pounds ot wbej butter. Bureau of Markets: Dairy Prodactlon Reports. 

Tablx 17.— Prodiurfion of/actory {creanury) butter, in pmmds, 1S99, 1914, and 1918. 





■». 


»». 


,.1.. 


GeoKraphlcdlviaioDa. 


Production 


Pet 
total. 


Production 


Per 
oentof 
total. 


Production 


Per 


New Ensland 


40,420,374 
79,l,i8,526 
US, 330, 540 
15«406>7 

3 J3iosa 

'l84;*83 

5,M»;i48 

I8;330;9ia 


lia 


2S,7fl9.ft49 
30i;7S7;S20 

*'6oe;^ 

S;ffi:5SI 


3.7 
.1 


16,091,303 
25, ore, 938 
260,475,701 

29,9»S,0B5 
















































420,126,548 


mo 


7W, 809, 781 


ICO.O 


818,176,123 









m the Census of Manufactoies, 1014, Vol. II, Table 20, p. 364. 

■m the Dau-y Production Reports ot the Bureau of Martets and Bmuped according 

ions as pre^cied in the Statttical Abstract of tba United States, 1919, p. 32. note£ 

^tes which the Bareau of the Census could njit distribute by tbe geographical dlTiBtcus 

referred to in note 2 above "without disdosing ittdivldual operations," 

Table \'&.—Prodw±ionofmargori,ninthe Untied Slates. 1909, 1914, 1916-1919.^ 



Y»,. 


Tegelsblejf 


Mai^rin 
animal).^ 


Mai^arln 

v^taWej. 


TotaL 




Pound.. 


PotHBi.. 


Pound.. 


Pound.. 














21,804,207 
88,973,966 
142,698,8*8 




26^ 253^014 
22<06i;770 





















1 Figures are from National Provlskmer, Sept. IS, 1920, except those lor t. 
ce from Bureaa of Internal Revenue Reports, and are not abown in detail. 



le years 1909 and 1914, whidi 
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Taslb 19.—Cold-aorage holdings ofcrtamery (nUter, by montJta, l9l-hlS19^ 



February . . . 

AprU.'.'.ll!! 

&::::::: 

July 

S«ptonibOT.. 



i2i.sie,ue 
100, 474, on 

73,«M,aS6 



Fieuics lor 0(^1 i 

ioteMnUprux „ . , 

and Chicago, by motUht, 1913-1919.^ 



Month. 


1913 


1S14 


1M6 


1918 


1917 


101« 


1919 




ante. 

11 

32. SS 

28. IB 
20.78 

3a« 

29.88 


OnU. 
32.23 

21.51} 
28.85 
2b!25 

1:?! 

32.30 


33.50 


32.00 
35.50 
34.89 
20.60 
28.83 

32! 25 
34.50 

3g.25 


CerM. 
40. SO 

li 

37. B3 
4^50 

ais 

43. 0» 


CetJt. 
4^.83 
48.88 

42.00 
42-00 
43.18 
44.25 
53.70 

oiioo 

00.95 


C^. 




















































31.04 


Z§.73 


28.30 


32.54 


41.11 


49.40 









NEW YOEK. 





li 

34.78 

li 

31: 89 


33.15 

II 

31; 78 
34.91 


32.90 
30.15 
30.85 
28. 8A 
28. IS 

28^00 

28.78 


3^88 

II 

28.88 

II 


40.35 

41.53 
44.47 
40.80 

44^25 
44.55 
4B.72 


52.10 

Si 

44.78 
83.08 


8192 




















































32.25 


29.93 


28.88 


34.09 


42.07 


61.83 









Id No. 21, Wu Industries Board, based od average week!; piloee. 
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Honth. 


1913 


19» 


IB16 


iKia 


1017 


1018 


1919 




Pound!. 

294,' »15 
281,06b 
102,012 

Si 

3CQ,206 
217; 991 

as 


PoUBdl. 

Me;zM 


i 1 


Pounfa. 

1,600,3*0 

STfllwi 
%429,200 

as 


Paunit. 

as 

SW,2g3 
679,382 

429,284 
275,017 


Poandi. 

821,421 
4,309,478 
?, 636 006 

631,739 
3,233,992 


PounJt. 

Hi 










i 


2M 

081 
8B7 
426 


: 


25 




mm 

833,764 
1,108, » 






December 


Total 


3,IU,77; 1 3,687,667 


17,942,735 


36,661,302 


7,192,018 


28,194,416 


34,666,!3S 



April.., 
i&j... 



OoMmt.. 



106,066 

142,66* 

104,434 

I 86,201 

I 5S,glO 

' SSl'.iiO 
; 463,399 
I 1,080,617 



1,654,845 
766,263 

1, 142, 147 
283,786 
361,374 



482,405 
266,810 
415, 8»t 



I 3,726,337] 7,131,208 



30,124 
24,626 
76.200 
205,383 



14,795 
463,424 
191,763 



644, £1 

681,M 
216,4m 

608, KS 

654, BS7 
948, »3 
4g8,4ti 

1,S*1,7» 



Data obtained from Monthly 



■ Butter and butter su 



The h^Mr ce 



— United SlaUa exporU aruJtul ' imporU of butter, Jueal yeart 1910~1919' 



Yeu ended June ao. 


Eip«ta. 


Value. 


IminM.i 


VBtua. 




Pound*. 

6,092.235 
3,585,600 
^803^507 
9,860,704 


1785,771 
i; 48^ 132 

as 
as 
as 


1 » 

1 K 

1 I 

4 N 


^S 














■■»« 

























1 Bfexpected butter eioluiled. 

■ Figuna toi 1910 to 1018, InclualTe, taken from Statistical Abstn 

84, p, 495; IBIO flBures tBteii Irom Monthly Summary of Ftffeign ar. 

• Butter and buttei subsUtutes. The latter comprlae a BmalTpropomon ot total. 
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Table 2^. -Consolidated balance sheets of centralizing butter companies reporting to the 

Commission, 1914-1918. 



• 


1918 


1917 


1916 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Assets: 

Cash and receivables 


112,172,000 
6,525,515 


29.7 
15.9 


$11,229,095 
5,196,608 


32.4 
15.0 


$8,115,585 
3,788,151 


29.5 


TTlirent.nries ....... 


13.8 








18,607,515 

5,208,132 

14,886,914 

250,945 


45.6 

12.7 

36.3 

.6 


16,425,708 

3,227,6.59 

14,341,158 

296,282 


47.4 

9.3 

41.4 

.9 


11,903,736 

2,605,332 

12,498,136 

191,629 


43.3 


Securities 


9.5 


Fixed assets (net) 


45.4 


Deferred charges 


.7 






Total tangible 


39,043,506 
1,946,389 


95.2 

4,8 


34,290,802 
362,303 


99.0 
1.0 


27,198,833 
307,270 


98.9 


Good will, etc 


1.1 






Total assets 


40,989,895 


100.0 


34,653,105 


100.0 


27,506,103 


100.0 


Inabilities and net worth: 
Liabilities- 
Accounts payable, etc 

Notes payable 




5,619,451 
6,312,367 


13.7 
15.4 


3,412,039 
6,676,514 


9.8 
19.3 


2,147,105 
3,041,542 


7.8 
11.1 






Total current 


11,931,818 
472,611 


29.1 
1.2 


10,088,553 
339,913 


29.1 

uo 


5,188,647 


18.9 


Bonds and mortgages 


1.1 


Total liabilities 


12,404,429 


30.3 


10,428,466 


30.1 


5,508,631 


20.0 






Net worth- 
Capital stock 


19,887,687 
8,697,779 


48.5 
21.2 


16,055,050 
8,169,589 


46.3 
23.6 


15,043,620 
6,953,852 


64.7 


Surplus 


25.3 






Total net worth 


28,585,466 


69.7 


24,224,630 


69.9 


21,997,472 


80.0 






Total liabilities and net 
worth 


40,980,895 


100.0 


34,663,105 


100.0 


27,506,103 


100.0 






Number of companies 


• 40 

111 

200,269,186 

24.4 




35 

96 

177,336,446 

24.0 




32 

87 

165,175,906 

21.7 




Number of plants 




Production reported, poimds 

Per cent of total production of 
United States 









Item. 



Assets: 

Cash and receivable 

Inventories 

Total current 

Securities 

Fixed assets (net) ; 

Deferred charges 

Total tangible 

Good will, etc 

Total assets 

Liabilities and net worth: 
Liabilities- 
Accounts payable, etc 

Notes payable .*.... 

Total current 

Bonds and mortgages 

Total Uabilities 

Net worth- 
Capital stock 

Surplus 

Total net worth 

Totalliablllties and net worth 

Number of companies 

Number of plants 

Production reported, pounds , 

Per cent of total production of United States 

^ No flKures available for 1915. 



1916 



Amount. 



$6,550,006 
3,024,013 



9,574,019 

943,082 

10,605,010 

195,957 



21,318,018 
345,082 



21,663,100 



1,559,063 
3,156,260 



4,715,323 
322,900 



5,038,223 



Per 
cent. 



30.2 
14.0 



44.2 

4.4 

49.0 

.9 



98.5 
1.5 



100.0 



7.2 
14.6 



2L8 
" L5 



12,496,030 
4,128,847 



16,624,877 



21,663,100 



23.3 



57.7 
19.0 



76.7 



100.0 



29 

80 

132,330,917 

0) 



1914 



Amount. 



$6,062,439 
2,196,091 



8,253,530 
754,311 

9,629,349 
213,710 



18,855,900 
112,254 



18,968,154 



1,202,897 
2,351,521. 



3,554,418 
119,000 



3,673,418 



11,288,650 
4,006,186 



15,294,736 



18,968.154 



25 

68 

110,238,861 

14.1 



Per 
cent. 



32.0 
11.5 



43.5 
4.0 

60.8 
LI 



99.4 
.6 



100.0 



6.3 
12.4 



18.7 
.7 



19.4 



69.6 
2L1 



80.6 



100.0 
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Table 24. — Consolidated balance sheets of cooperative butter companies reporting to the 

Commission^ 1914-1918. 





1918 


1917 


1916 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Assets: 

Cash and receivables 


«280,802 
227,146 


29.0 
23.5 


1186,317 
138,129 


28.4 
2L1 


$139,109 
59,070 


31.1 


TT)vpTit-ftHes 


13.2 






Total current 


507,948 

444,889 

14,944 


52.5 

46.0 

L5 


324,446 

323,875 

6,871 


^.5 

49.4 

LI 


198,179 

244,816 

4,223 


44.3 


Fixed assets. 


54.8 


Other assets 


.9 






Total assets 


967,781 


100.0 


655,192 


100.0 


447,217 


100.0 


Liabilities and net worth: 
Liabilities- 
Accounts payable, etc 




600,028 


52.6 


322,687 


50.8 


212,479 


47.5 


Net worth- 
Capital stock 


243, .334 
215,419 


25.1 
22.3 


200,312 
122,192 


30.6 

lae 


175,652 
59,086 


39.3 


Surplus 


13.2 






Total net w<Hi;h 


158,753 


47.4 


322,504 


49.2 


234,737 


53.5 






Total liabilities and net 
worth 


967,781 


100.0 


655,191 


100.0 


447,216 


100.0 






Nii"mbpr 0^ WTTipanle^ 


73 

73 

18,515,617 

2.3 




63 

63 

13,180,852 

L8 




56 

56 

13,014,248 

L7 




Number of plants 




Pounds produced , 




Per. cent of total production of 
United States 









Item. 



Assets: 

Cash and receivables 

Inventories 

Total current 

Fixed assets 

OthOT assets 

Total assets 

Liabilities and net worth: 
Liabilities- 
Accounts payable, etc 

Net worth- 
Capital stock 

Surplus 

Total net worth 

Total liabilities and net worth 

Number of companies 

Number of plants 

Poimds produced 

Per cent of total production of United States 

t No figures available for 1915. 



1915 



Amount. 



1110,193 
36,766 



146,959 

200,709 

9,003 



356,671 



196,708 



.134,760 
25,202 



159,962 



356,670 



47 

47 

10,133,156 

0) 



Per 
cent. 



30.9 
10.3 



4L2 

56.3 

2.5 



100.0 



55.1 



37.8 
7.1 



44.9 



100.0 



1914 



Amount. 



1114,390 
35,966 



150,356 

182,796 

1,099 



334,191 



197,469 



121,089 
15,633 



136,722 



334,191 



38 

38 

8,083,630 



Per 
cent. 



34.2 

las 



45.0 

54.7 

.3 



100.0 



59.1 



36.2 
4.7 



4a9 



loao 
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TajbijB 25. — Consolidated balance sheets of centralizing butter companies returning profit 

and loss statements to the Commission^ 1914-1918} 



Item. 



Assets: 

Cash and receivables 

Inventories 

Total current 

Securities 

Fixed assets (net) 

I>ef ored charges 

Total tangible 

Oood will, etc 

Total assets 

Liabilities and net worth: 
Liabilities- 
Accounts payable, etc 

Notes payable 

Total current 

Bonds and mortgages 

Total liabilities 

Net worth- 
Capital stock 

Surplus 

Total net worth 

Total liabilities and net 
worth 

Number of companies 



19IB 



Amount. 



lU; 213, 152 
5,979,184 



17,192,336 

4,988,080 

13,234,826 

212,058 



35,627,300 
1,946,389 



37,573,689 



4,980,354 
5,975,405 



10,955,759 
379,611 



11,335,370 



18,525,987 
7,712,332 



26,238,319 



37,573,689 



34 



Per 

cent. 



29.8 
15.9 



45.7 

13.3 

35.2 

.6 



94.8 
5.2 



100.0 



13.3 
15.9 



29.2 
1.0 



30.2 



49.3 
20.5 



69.8 



100.0 



1917 



Amount. 



|0,97jS,246 
4,507,204 



14,573,450 

3,124,049 

11,999,593 

257,727 



29,954,819 
291,389 



30,246,208 



2,776,912 
6,080,892 



8,857,804 
145,313 



9,003,117 



Per 

cent 



32.9 
15.2 



48.1 

10.3 

39.7 

.9 



99.0 
1.0 



100.0 



9.2 
20.1 



29.3 
.5 



29.8 



14,033,950 
7,209,141 



21,243,091 



30,246,208 



27 



46.4 
23.8 



70.2 



100.0 



1916 



Amount. 



f7, 308, 108 
3,372,115 



10,680,223 

2,510,359 

10,621,660 

165,129 



23,977,371 
273,557 



24,250,928 



1,768,718 
2,856,106 



4,624,824 
99,984 



4,724,808 



13,348,020 
6,178,100 



19,526,120 



24,250,928 



24 



Item. 



Assets: 

Cash and receivables. 
Inventories , 



Total current... 

Securities 

Fixed assets (net). 
Deferred charges . . 



Total tangible. 
Good will, etc... 



Total assets. 



Liabilities and net worth: 
liabUities— 

Accounts payable, etc. 
"t)le 



Notes payable. 



Total current 

Bonds and mortgages. 



Total liabiUties. 



Net worth- 
Capital stock. 
Surplus 



Total net worth 

Total liabilities and net worth . 
Number, of companies 



«1915 



Amount. 



$5,982,383 
2,784,362 



8,766,745 
785,007 

8,548,951 
173,998 



18,274,701 
257,969 



18,532,670 



1,263,562 
2,850,822 



4,114,384 
60,000 



4,174,384 



10,771,430 
3,586,866 



14,358,286 



18,532,670 



19 



Per 

cent. 



32.3 
15.0 



47.3 

4.3 

46.1 

.9 



98.6 
1.4 



100.0 



6.8 
15.4 



22.2 
.3 



22.5 



58.1 
19.4 



77.6 



100.0 



1914 



Amount. 



$4,829,513 
1,369,122 



6,198,635 
267,553 

6,026,985 
148,885 



12,642,058 
75,000 



12,717,068 



647,044 
1,597,399 



2,244,443 



2,244,443 



7,259,850 
3,212,765 



10,472,615 



12,717,058 



14 



Per 

cent. 



30.1 
13.9 



44.0 

10.4 

43.8 

.7 



98.9 
1.1 



100.0 



7.3 
11.8 



19.1 
.4 



19.5 



55.0 
25.5 



80.5 



100.0 



Per 
cent. 



38.0 
10.8 



48.8 
2.1 

47.4 
1.1 



99.4 
.6 



100.0 



5.1 
12.6 



17.7 



17.7 



67.0 
26.3 



82.3 



100.0 



I Omits certain companies (included in Appendix Table 23) not making sufficiently complete reports. 
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Table 26. — Consolidated balance sheets of those centralizing hvtter companies reporting 
to the Commission whose butter business constituted 90 per cent or more of their total 
business, 1914-1918. 



Item. 



Assets: 

Cash and receivables 

Inventories 

Total current 

Securities 

Fixed assets (net) 

Deferred charges 

Total tangible 

Good will, etc 

Total assets 

Liabilities and net worth: 
LiabiUties— 

Accounts payable, etc 

Notes payable 

Total current 

Bonds and mortgages 

Total UabiUties 

Net worth- 
Capital stock 

'Surplus 

Total net worth 

Total liabilities and net 
worth 

Number of companies 



-*»- 



1918 



Amount. 



$2,014,399 
1,092,204 



3,106,603 

255,781 

1,967,147 

56,833 



5,386,364 
1,769,746 



7,156,110 



1,415,423 
586,734 



2,002,157 
22,186 



2,024,343 



3,887,316 
1,244,451 



5,131,767 



7,156,110 



12 



Per 
cent. 



28.1 
15.3 



43.4 

3.6 

27.6 

.8 



75.3 
24.7 



100.0 



19.8 
8.2 



28.0 
.3 



28.3 



54.3 
17.4 



71.7 



loao 



1917 



Amount. 



$1,407,673 
817,246 



2,224,919 

72,695 

1,663,360 

101,221 



4,062,085 
114,746 



4,176,831 



766,206 
367,256 



1,133,461 
17,313 



1,160,774 



1,860,000 
1,176,057 



3,026,057 



4,176,831 



9 



Per 
cent. 



33.7 
19.6 



53.3 
L7 

39.8 
2.4 



97.2 
2.8 



100.0 



18.3 
8.8 



27.1 
.4 



27.6 



44.3 
28.2 



72.6 



loaa 



1916 



Amount. 



$986,866 
700,788 



1,687,644 

3,460 

1,422,337 

- 78,377 



3,191,808 
97,746 



3,289,664 



602,631 
284,900 



787,531 
11,789 



799,320 



1,615,000 
976,234 



2,490,234 



3,289,564 



9 



Per 
cent. 



3ao 

21.3 



5L3 

.1 

43.2 

2.4 



97.0 
3.0 



loao 



15.3 
8.7 



2iO 
.3 



24.3 



46.1 
29.6 



75.7 



loao 



Item. 



Assets: 

Cash and receivables 

Inventories 

Total current 

Securities 

Fixed assets (net) 

Deferred charges 

Total taneible 

Good will, etc 

Total assets 

Liabilities and net worth: 
Liabilities- 
Accounts payable, etc 

Notes payable 

Total current 

Total UabiUties 

Net worth— 

Capitalstock 

Surplus 

TotaTnetworth....!........'.. 

Total UabiUties and net worth 

Number of companies.... , 



1915 



Amount. 



$842,985 
301,943 



1,144,928 
19,575 

1,266, 502 
38,180 



2,469,185 
94,000 



2,563,185 



411,411 
133,913 



646,324 
646,324 



1,630,000 
387,861 



2,017,861 



2,663,186 



8 



Per 
cent. 



32.9 
11.8 



44.7 

.8 

49.4 

1.5 



96.4 
3.6 



100.0 



16.1 
6.2 



21.3 
21.3 



63.6 
16.1 



78.7 



100.0 



1914 



Amount. 



$475,755 
247,928 



723,683 

2,200 

666,775 

31,645 



1,423,203 



1,423,203 



216,856 
36,162 



262,018 
252,018 



636,000 
636,186 



1^171,186 




Per 
cent. 



33.4 
17.4 



sas 

.2 

46.8 

2.2 



loao 



loao 



15.2 
2.5 

1T7 
17.7 



44.0 
87.7 



82.3 



loao 
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Table 27. — Investment of centralizing Imtter companies returning profit and loss state' 

ments to the Commission, 1914-1918} 





1918 


1917 


1916 


Item. 


Amount. 


per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Investments: 

Net worth 


$26,238,319 
1,743,000 


85.0 
5.6 


121,243,091 
88,000 


77.6 
.3 


119,526420 
71,000 


87.1 


Deduct eood will, etc 


.3 


Net investment 




24,495,319 

5,975,405 
379,611 


79.4 

19.4 
1.2 


21,155,091 

6,080,892 
145,313 


77.3 

22.2 
.5 


19,455,120 

2,856,106 
99,984 


86.8 


Add: 

Notes i:>ayable 


12.7 


Bonds and morteaees 


.5 


Gross investment 




30,850,335 


100.0 


27,381,296 


100.0 


22,411,210 


100.0 


'NnrnhAr of companies 


34 
21.6 




27 

2ao 




24 
18.1 




Per cent of total production of the 
United States 









* 


1915 


1914 




Item. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Investments: 

Net worth 1 


$14,358,286 
77,000 


83.5 
.4 


$10,472,615 


86.8 


Deduct eood will, etc ;...*... 










Net investment ^ . . . 


14,281,286 

2,850,822 
60,000 


83.1 

16.6 
.3 


10,472,615 
1,597,399 


86.8 


Add: 

Notes payable 


13.2 


Bonds and morteaees 










Gross investment 


17,192,108 


100.0 


12,070,014 


100.0 






N^iTTiber of nompATiies, , 


19 




14 
9.3 




Per cent of total production of the United States 





1 Omits catarn companies (included in Appendix Table 23) not making sufficiently complete reports, 
s No figures avaUable for 1915. 

Table 28. — Investment of those centralizing butter companies reporting to the Commission 
whose bvUer business constituted 90 per cent or more of their total hymness, 1914-1918. 





1918 


1917 


1916 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Investments: 

Net worth 


$5,131,768 
1,743,000 


128.4 
43.6 


$3,026,057 
88.000 


9L0 
2.6 


$2,490,220 
71,000 


91.7 


Deduct eood will, etc 


2.6 






Net investment - - -r -. . 


3,388,768 
586,733 


84.8 

14.7 
.5 


2.938,057 

367,255 
17,313 


8a4 
11.1 

.5 


2,419,220 

284,900 
11,789 


89.1 


Add: 

Notes payable 


la 5 


Bonds and morteaees 


22,186 


.4 


Gross investment 




3,997,687 


100.0 


3,322,625 


100.0 


2,715,909 


100.0 






Number of companies 

Per cent of total reported oentralizer 
nroduction 


12 

24.8 




9 
24.1 




9 
24.2 
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Table 28. — Investment of those centralizing butter companies reporting to the Commission 
whose butter business constituted 90 per cent or more of their total business, 1914^ 
1918— Gontmued, 



Item. 



Investments: 

Net worth 

Deduct good will , etc 

Net investmen t 

Add; 

Notes payable 

Gross investment ^ 

Number of companies 

Per cent of totai reported centralizer production 



1915 



Amount. 



$2,017,861 
77,000 



1,940,861 
133,913 



2,074,774 



Per 
cent. 



97.3 
3,7 



93;6 
6.4 



100.0 



8 
22.4 



1914 



Amount. 



$1,171,185 



1,171,186 
35,162 



1,206.347 



5 
22.4 



Per 
cent. 



97.1 



97.1 
2.9 



100.0 



Table 29. — Consolidated earnings of centralizing butter companies returning profit and 

loss statements to the Commission^ 1914-1918,^ 



Item. 



Butter: 

Net sales 

Cost of sales 

Gross profit 

Gross profit on butter 

Gross profit, other departments 

Other Income 

Total gross profit 

Interest paid 

Total net profit 

Number of companies 

Per cent of total production of 
United States 



1918 



Amount. 



$110,025,414 
107,701,965 



2,323,449 



2,323,449 

2,294,187 

516,889 



5,134,525 
596,569 



4,537,956 



34 
21.6 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 
97.9 



2.1 



45.2 
44.7 
10.1 



100.0 
11.6 



88.4 



1917 



Amount. 



$83,273,251 
81,222,740 



2,050,511 



2,050,511 

1,125,779 

418, 848 



3,595,138 
436,146 



3,158,992 



27 
20.0 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 
97.5 



2.5 



57.0 
31.3 
11.7 



100.0 
12.1 



87.9 



1916 



Amount. 



$60,600,382 
58,411,225 



2,1^,167 



2,180,157 

1,205,615 

361,061 



3,755,833 



3,555,937 



24 
18.1 



Per 
cent. 



loao 

96.4 



3.6 



5S.2 

32.1 

9.7 



100.0 
5.3 



94.7 



Item. 



Butter: 

Net sales 

Cost of sales. 



Gross profit 

Gross profit on butter 
Grossprofit, c * 
Other income 



Gross profit, other departments. 

ID 



Total eross profit. 
Interest paid 



Total net profit. 



Number of companies , 

Per cent of total production of United States. 



1915 



Amount. 



$41,932,209 
41,006,009 



926,200 



926,200 
541,964 
263,976 



1,732,140 
158,429 



1,578,711 



(«) 



19 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 
97.8 



2.2 



53.5 
31.3 
15.2 



100.0 
9.0 



91.0 



1914 



Amount. 



$30,031,144 
29,055,067 



976,077 



976,077 
433,514 

84,784 



1,494,375 
61,063 



1,443,312 



14 
9.3 



Per 

cent. 



loao 

96.7 



3.3 



65.3 

29.0 

5.7 



100.0 
3.4 



96.0 



1 Omits certain companies (included in Appendix Table 23) not making suffldeiitly complete reports. 
> Figures not available. 
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Table 30. — Consolidated earnings of those centralizing butter companies reporting to the 
Com/mission whose butter business constituted 90 per cent or more of their total business , 
1914^1918. 





1918 


1917 


1916 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


P6r 

cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Butter: 

Net sales 


$29,284,706 
28,688,630 


100.0 
98.0 


121,107,474 
20,560,411 


100.0 
97.4 


115,200,367 
14,613,228 


100.0 


Cost of sales 


96.1 






Gross profit on butter 


596,076 


2.0 


547,063 


2.6 


587,139 


3.9 






Gross profit on butter 


596,076 
60,841 
18,410 


8&2 
9.0 
2.8 


547,063 

81,128 

2,942 


86.7 

12.9 

.4 


587,139 

30,309 

2,864 


94.7 


Gross profit, other departments 

Other Income 


4.9 
.4 






Total gross profit 


675,327 
9,456 


100.0 
1.4 


631,133 
10,156 


100.0 
1.6 


620,312 
3,447 


100.0 


Interest paio. 


.6 






Total net profit 


665,871 


98.6 


620,977 


98.4 


616,865 


99.4 






Number of companies 

Per cent of totalreported centralizer 
production. 


12 
24.8 




9 
24.1 




9 
24.2 




^» VUU>V^1»U'm< .-.^^X^.4. 





Item. 



Butter: 

Net sales 

Cost of sales 

Gross profit on butter 

Gross profit on butter 

Gross prc^t, other dei)artments 

Otherlncome 

Total gross profit 

Interest paid 

Totstl net profit 

Number of companies 

Per cent of total reported centralizer production 



1915 



Amount. 



110,069,226 
9,758,999 



330,227 



330,227 

44,960 

1,606 



376,793 
1,218 



375,575 



8 
22.4 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 
96.7 



3.3 



87.6 

11.9 

.5 



100.0 
.3 



99.7 



1914 



Amount. 



$8,321,318 
7,967,200 



354,118 



354,118 

18,527 

655 



373,300 
2,153 



371, 147 



5 
22.4 



Per 
cent. 



100.0 
95.8 



4.2 



94.9 

5.0 

.1 



100.0 
.6 



99.4 
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Table 31. — Cost of hutter per pound prodvjced by centralizing companies reporting to the 

Commission^ by geographical divisions^ 1914-1918. 

[Expressed in cents per pound.] 



Group. 


Number 
of plants. 


Pounds pro- 
duood. 


Butter- 
fat cost. 


CoUeo- 
tioncost. 


Other 

material 

cost. 


Package 
cost. 


1918. 
Eastern 1 


1 

27 
41 
33 


1,648,081 

40,671,763 

116,776,888 

21,301,961 


40.683 
41.190 
38.926 
43.209 


1.476 
2.290 
3.484 
2.117 


0.396 
.238 
.219 

.487 


1.000 


East Central* 


.857 


West Central* 


.861 


Western * 


.244 






Total 


102 


180,397,683 


39.958 


3.035 


.257 


.791 






1917. 
Eastern 


1 
21 
37 
30 


1,390,461 
31,468,537 
98,989,634 
19,014,933 


36.397 
35.047 
32.834 
36.028 


1.394 
1.329 
2.896 
1.912 


.316 
.220 
.160 
.498 


.827 


East Central 


.854 


West Central 


.683 


Western 


.237 






Total 


89 


150,853,566 


33.731 


2.431 


.216 


.664 






1916. 
Eastern 


1 

16 
36 
28 


1,325,904 
26,322,604 
93,436,371 
16,735,227 


26.387 
26.579 
24.314 
2.5.370 


1.174 
1.110 
2.610 
1.724 


.310 
.164 
.138 
.607 


.807 


East Central 


.766 


West Central 


.567 


Western 


.217 






Total 


81 


137,820,106 


24.894 


2.202 


.202 


.579 






1915. 
Eastern 


1 

12 
31 
28 


1, 129, 184 
15,736,993 
78,090,779 
15,614,785 


23.063 
22.150 
20.401 
21.604 


1.397 
1.673 
2.928 
1.909 


.313 

.176 
.172 
.509 


.716 


East Central 


.808 


West Central 


.600 


Western 


.190 






Total 


72 


110,571,741 


20.864 


2.520 


.236 


.602 






1914. 
East Central , 


10 
26 
14 


10,944,023 

66,529,818 

6,076,493 


22.581 
19.934 
19.680 


1.031 
3.082 
3.277 


.272 
.164 
.214 


1.036 


West Central 


.617 


Western 


.451 






Total 


50 


83,550,334 


20.262 


2.827 


.182 


.684 




- 
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Table 31. — Cost of butter per pound produced by centralizing companies reporting to the 
Commission^ by geographical divisions, 1914^1918 — Continued. 

[Expressed in cents per pound.] 



Group. 


Labor 
cost. 


Factory 
overhead. 


Adminis- 
trative 
expense. 


Total 

factory 

cost. 


Selling 
expense. 


Total 
cost. 


1918. 
Eastern 1 


0.953 

L098 

.690 

.979 


1.251 
1.478 
1.423 
1.529 


1.117 
.841 
.846 

1.577 


46.965 
47.992 
46.452 
50.142 


1.198 
.662 
.669 
.887 


48.163 


East Central* 


48.654 


West Central » 


47. 121 


Western* 


51.029 






Total 


.819 


1.446 


.935 


47.241 


.699 


47.941 






1917. 
Eastern 


.842 
.843 
.516 
.807 


1.308 
1.072 
1.147 
L333 


.967 

.597 

.828 

L220 


42.031 
39.962 
39.063 
42.035 


.973 
.618 
.504 
.880 


43.104 


East Central 


40.580 


WestCentral 


39.567 


Western .* 


42.935 






Total 


.624 


1.154 


.800 


39.620 


.596 


40.216 






1916. 
Eastern 


.828 
.721 
.451 
.609 


.906 

.874 

.941 

1.161 


.i^9 

.519 

.677 

L106 


31.351 
30.733 
29.718 
30.794 


.887 
.492 
.425 
.799 


32.238 


East Central 


31.225 


WestCentral 


30.143 


Western 


31.593 






Total 


.526 


.954 


.679 


30.036 


.499 


30.535 






1915. 


.743 
.711 
.470 
.645 


L333 
.995 
.898 

1.154 


1.003 
.961 
.736 

L046 


28.568 
27.477 
26.205 
26.057 


.905 
.500 
.484 
.655 


29.473 


East Central 


27.977 




26.689 


Western 


27.712 






Total 


.534 


*.943 


.694 


26.390 


.520 


26.910 






1914. 
East Central 


.784 
.507 
.657 


1.059 
1.001 
L2'/7 


.433 

.759 

1.498 


27.196 
26.094 
27.064 


.421 
.534 
.306 


27.617 


West Central 


26.628 


Western 


27.360 






Total 


.554 


L029 


.716 


26.254 


.482 


26.736 







1 New York. 

* Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

* Minnesota2North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 
< Colorado, Wyomim;, Nevada, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Washington, California, and Oregon. 
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Table 32. — Prices paid to j/rodtLcers by centralizing butter companies for butter fat and 
the margin left to cooperative creameries after dediucting from selling price of butter the 
cost of rnxmufactwring arid selling, 

[Expreesed In cents per pound of butter.] 





Groups. 


Year and item. 


Eastern. 


East Central. 


West Central. 


Western. 


Total. 




Num- 
ber of 
0ants. 


Aver- 
age per 
pound. 


Num- 
ber of 
plants. 


Aver- 
age per 
pound. 


Num- 
ber of 
plants. 


Aver- 
age per 
pound. 


Num- 
ber of 
plants. 


Aver- 
age per 
pound. 


Num- 
ber of 
idants. 


Aver- 
age per 
pound. 


1018. 

Average price paid to pro- 
ducers for butter fat — 

A veraee cooperative mar- 
gin for profit and but* 
t»f^t 


1 
6 

1 
4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

0) 

1 


40.683 
47.004 

36.877 
30.306 

26.387 
31.052 

23.063 
28.437 

(>) 
26.072 


27 
20 

21 
27 

16 
• 25 

12 
20 

10 

17 


41.190 
42.400 

35.047 
30.303 

26.579 
28.634 

22.265 
24.357 

22.581 
24.902 


41 
27 

37 
23 

36 
22 

31 
20 

26 
18 


38.926 
44.007 

32.834 
36.950 

24.314 
28.092 

20.401 
23.995 

19.934 
24.986 


33 

4 

29 
3 

28 
1 

28 
2 

14 
2 


43.209 
44.391 

36.028 
35.327 

25.370 
27.597 

21.604 
21.437 

19.680 
23.807 


102 
65 

80 

57 

81 
50 

72 

44 

50 
38 


.39.958 

• 

43.591 


1017. 

Average price paid to pro- 
ducers for butter tat — 

Average cooperative mar- 
gin for profit and but- 
ter fat 


33.731 

36.668 


1016. 

Average price paid to pro- 
ducers for butter faf 

Average cooperative mar- 
gin for profit and but* 
tCTfet 


24.894 
28.870 


1015. 

Average price paid to pro- 
ducers for butter fat — 

Average cooperative mar- 
gin for profit and but- 
ter fat 


20.864 
24.230 


1014. 

Average price paid to pro- 
ducers for butter fat — 

Average cooperative mar- 
gin for profit and but- 
ter fat 


20.262 
24.870 







1 No data reported to the CommiaBion. 
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Tabus SZ.— Cast, pricey profit, and gross investment, per pound of butter produced, of 
cerUralidngouUer companies, and rale of profit on gross investment, 1914. 



Number of company. 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 
of pro- 
duction 
repre- 
sented. 


Total 
cost. 


SelliTig 
price. 


Profit 
or loss. 


Gross in- 
vest- 
ment-i 


Profit on 
gross in- 
vestment. 


3 


1 

2 

9 

31 

32 

37 

52 

59 

70 

71 

75 

90 

91 

97 

100 


Cents. 
23.549 
24.409 
25.364 
25.668 
26.038 
26.272 
26.405 
26.492 
27.094 
27.448 
27.654 
28.026 
28.513 
28.786 
28.797 


Cents. 
24.920 
25.414 
26.081 
27.118 
27.533 
27.221 
28.397 
27.245 
28.277 
27.554 
28.343 
28.505 
27.350 
29.432 
28.786 


Cents. 
1.371 
1.005 

.717 
1.450 
1.495 

.949 
1.992 

.753 
1.183 

.106 

.689 

.479 
n.l63 

.647 
«.011 


Cents. 


Per cent. 


15 


3.898 


25.78 


7 




8 






6 


4.617 
5.796 
4.166 
2.257 


32.38 


10 


16.37 


11 


47.82 


25... • 


33.86 


4 




5 






18 






24 






13 






27 






31 












Average, 15 companies 




26.736 


28.280 


1.544 















1 Investment shown for only those companies whose butter business constituted 90 per cent or more of 
their total business. Investment figure includes borrowed funds and securities and other investments 
not used in the manufacture of butter. 

> Loss. 

Table 34. — Cost, price, profit, and gross investment, per p&und of butter produced, of 
centralizinglmtter companies, and rate of profit on gross investment, 1915. 



Number of company. 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 

of pro- 
duction 

repre- 
sented. 


Total 
cost. 


Selling 
price. 


Profit 
or loss. 


Gross in- 
vest- 
ment.^ 


Profit on 
gross in- 
vestment. 


3 




Cents. 
23.350 
25.074 
25.349 


Cents. 
24.439 
25.674 
26.016 
25.968 
26.347 
27.547 
26.481 
28.166 
27.322 
27.081 
27.175 
27.432 
26.831 
28.226 
26,633 
28.926 
26.832 
2&084 
26.977 
39.759 


Cents. 

1.089 
.600 
.667 
.413 
.240 

1.354 
.221 

1.876 
.977 
.702 
.494 
.678 

>.032 
.930 

>.882 

L263 

S.903 

.296 

> 1.054 

1.160 


Cents. 


Percent. 


15 


2 


2.846 


21.08 


7 


12 


10 25.555 






6 


11 
12 
12 
26 
30 
46 
56 
61 
62 
62 
67 
74 
78 
93 
94 
100 


26.107 
26.193 
26.260 
26.289 
26.346 
26.379 
26.681 
26.754 
26.863 
27.296 
27,615 
27.663 
27.736 
27.788 
28.031 
28.500 






6 


3.970 

4.933 
4.816 


34.11 
50.28 
38.08 
20.29 


22 


11 


10 


8 


4 






18 






13 






14 


6.537 
2.300 


14. 2B 
>38.35 


25 .'.'.".'.*!../.!!." 


33 

31 !.'.'."!;!!!;.*.*!* 


24.- 

1 ■ ' 

27 ::;;: 


"*6.W 


" niii 


Average, 20 companies 




26.910 


27.964 


1.074 















» Investment shown for only those companies whose butter business constitute 90 per cent or more of 

ttieir total business. Investment figure includes borrowed fonds and securities and other investmento 
not used in the manofactore of butter. •"•»»i»t«*« 

I. 

66906**— 21 16 
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Tablb 35. — Coft, price, profit^ and gron inveitment, per pound of butter produced^ oj 
centralidngouUer eompanieSj and rate of profit on gross investmenty 1916, 



Number of company. 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 

of pro- 
duction 

repre- 
sented. 


Total 
cost. 


Selling 
price. 


Profit 
orloes. 


Gross inp 

▼est- 

ment.i 


Profit on 
gross In- 
vestment. 


22 




Centt, 

27.571 

27.845 

2&292 

28.677 

29.328 

29.416 

29.422 

29.551 

29.632 

29.707 

29.896 

30.038 

30.386 

30.410 

30.621 

80.681 

30.940 

30.943 

31.239 

31.730 

31.856 

32.199 

32.280 

32.417 

32.659 


Cents, 

29.728 

30.248 

29.215 

31.065 

29.733 

30.661 

30.982 

31.296 

31.436 

31.648 

3a 876 

30.440 

32.087 

30.698 

31.069 

30.499 

32.606 

30.874 

31.492 

82.848 

33.211 

33.213 

83.138 

83.427 

34.246 


Cenit, 
2.157 
2.403 

.923 
2.388 

.410 
1.245 
1.560 
1.745 
1.804 
1.941 

.960 

.402 
1.701 

.288 

.448 
*.182 
1.665 
S.069 

.253 
1.113 
1.355 
1.014 

.858 
1.010 
1.587 


Cents. 
1.464 


PercetU. 
147.34 


7 


6 
7 
10 
11 
12 
17 
29 
31 
31 
45 
46 
59 
61 
61 
62 
63 
67 
70 
76 
91 
93 
93 
94 
100 




3 






20 


6.793 


41.22 


12 




5 






10 


4.666 


33.43 


4 


« 


li.:::::::::::::::::::::::. :::::::. ..:::::. 






6 


4.037 


48.06 


8 




2 






11 


6.160 


32.97 


13 




17 






1 


18.310 
5.486 
6.539 


1.99 


14 , 


30.63 


25 


n.25 


81 




33 






24 






15 


8.564 


38.45 


16 




29 






27 
















30,535 


82. 2n 


1.757 















1 Investment shown for only those companies whose butter business constituted 90 per cent or mon of 
their total business. Investment figure includes borrowed funds and securities and other investments 
not used in the manuf^tcture of butter. 

*L08S. 
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Tabub 36. — Costy price, profit, and grass investment, per pound of buUer prodiaxd, of 
eefUrdHzingoutter companies, and rate of profit on gross investment, 1917. 



Nmnber of company. 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 

of pro- 
duction 

repre- 
sented. 


Total 
cost. 


Selling 
price. 


Profit 
or loss. 


Gross in- 
vest- 
ment.^ 


Profit on 
gross in- 
vestment. 


22.. 


1 
1 
7 

12 
17 
30 
31 
32 
33 
37 
37 
38 
40 
52 
54 
55 
60 
60 
62 
62 
66 
67 
74 
89 
96 
99 
99 
100 


CetOs. 

37.522 

37.856 

37.868 

37.800 

38.225 

38.252 

38.255 

38.481 

38.538 

38.703 

38.719 

38936 

39.046 

39.020 

39.290 

39.365 

39.549 

39.580 

39.771 

39.834 

39.852 

41.593 

41.701 

42.577 

43.353 

43.487 

45.824 

46.602 


CerUs. 

39.010 

39.648 

40.449 

39.076 

40.714 

39.618 

39.249 

39.660 

39.950 

39.529 

39.316 

39.712 

39.547 

40.942 

39.499 

39.586 

40.969 

39.481 

40.310 

40.576 

39.988 

42.215 

43.158 

43.267 

45.041 

42.688 

42.374 

47.005 


Cents, 

1.508 

1.792 

2.581 

1.186 

2.489 

1.366 

.994 

1.179 

1.412 

.826 

.597 

.766 

.501 

1.922 

.209 

.221 

1.440 

>.099 

.539 

.742 

.136 

.622 

1.457 

.690 

1.688 

*.799 

>3.450 

.403 


Cents. 
2.264 
7.460 


Percent. 

66.61 


6 

4 


24.02 


10 


4.679 


25.35 


7 




8.. 






3 






5 






2.. 






20 

16 


5.445 


i6.'i7 


9.. 






1 


13.654 
5.440 
4.042 


3.*6^ 


11,: : , 


35.33 


15 .- 

17 


5.17 


18 1 






14 , 


4.135 


S2.39 


12 .• 




13.. 






25 


10.890 


1.25 


29... 










24 












81 












28 












Averagej 28 oompanies 




40.216 


41.651 


1.435 















^ InvestduoeBt shown for only those companies whose butter business constituted 90 per emit or mere of 
their total business. Investment figure includes borrowed foods and seemities and other investmenti 
not used in the manofaeture of batter. 

*L06B. 
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Tablb 37. — Costy price, profit , and gross investment^ per pound of huUer produced^ of 

er companies J and rate of profit on gross investment, 1918, 



\ m. — UMt, ortce, proju, ana gross investment, per pom 
ceTitralizing outter companies, and rate of profit on gross 



1.. 
2.. 

3.. 
4.. 
6.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32^. 
33. 
34. 



Number of CQmpany. 



Total, average 34 com- 
panies 



Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage 
of pro- 
duction 
repre- 
sented. 



2 
3 
3 
10 
11 
11 
16 
28 
30 
33 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
47 
54 
54 
67 
60 
65 
66 
79 
82 
82 
88 
80 
90 
90 
93 
94 
99 
100 



Cost of 

buttor 

fat. 



Cents. 
37.520 
3&435 
37.685 
37.300 
37.368 
39.662 
38.529 
37.958 
3&199 
39.455 
39.739 
38.593 
37.895 
39.129 
41.249 
41.215 
39.708 
39.726 
39.625 
43.307 
40.346 
3&806 
42.117 
39.846 
40.786 
43.013 
4a 134 
45.640 
39.913 
46.329 
41.266 
41.031 
46.778 
42.747 



39.958 



Collec- 
tion cost. 



Cents. 
4.146 
3.658 
2.496 
4.240 
4.880 
1.816 
2.571 
3.780 
3.807 
3.041 

.781 
2.347 
4.382 
3.578 
2.097 
1.211 
3.596 
2.765 
1.864 

.557 
3.867 
4.564 
2.236 
3.284 
4.061 

.507 
4.065 

(») 
4.289 

.437 
3.S|00 
3.101 

.727 
1.799 



3.035 



Other 

material 

cost. 



Cents. 
a354 

0) 
.304 

.153 
.029 
.402 

.110 
.065 
.351 
.013 
.482 
.004 
.446 

.039 

.078 

fi" 



[:| 



.449 
.652 
.971 

V 



8i 



.130 
.339 
.792 
.364 



.257 



Faclotge 
cost. 



t 



Cents. 
0.703 
1.022 
1.029 

L.080 

.635 

1.394 

1.188 

.846 

.970 

1.269 

.928 

.793 

.806 
fv 



ti 



.879 

.576 

1.623 

(*>««« 
.823 

.838 

.784 

.291 

1.221 

V) 
.823 



8 



031 
.731 



.791 



Labor 
cost. 



Cents. 

0.515 
.500 
.714 
.507 
.473 
.950 

1.262 
.423 
.650 
.758 

1.433 

.663 

.892 

.657 
did 

l.;297 

.845 

.522 

2.401 

.922 

.707 

.556 

1.666 

.574 

.951 

2.151 

1.283 

1.157 

L008 

1.654 

L202 

.706 

.930 

.800 



FactMy 
overhead. 



.819 



Cents. 

0.702 

.635 

1.924 

2.270 

.234 

.671 

1.226 

.595 

.336 

.903 

.993 

.756 

.502 

1.498 

1.238 

2.560 

.466 

2.496 

.477 

1.560 

1.293 

1.274 

2.067 

1.348 

.901 

2.383 

LOW 

.500 

1.946 

1.514 

1.855 

1.035 

1.121 

' .896 



1.446 



^ Included in factory overhead; could not be segregated. 

s In cost of butter fat. 

• Induded in other material; oould not be segregated. 
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Table 37. — Coat, pricey profit^ and gross investment^ per pound of butter produced, of 
centralizing butter companies, and rate of profit on gross investment, 1918 — Contd. 



Number of company. 


Adminis- 
trative 
expense. 


SeUing 
cost. 


Total 
cost. 


Selling 
price. 


Profit 
or loss. 


Gross 
invest- 
ment.< 


Profit on 
gross in- 
vestment. 


1 

2 


Cents. 

0.450 

.414 

.724 

.480 

.768 

.431 

.603 

1.076 

1.269 

.598 

1.021 

1.244 

1.028 

.230 

.821 

.560 

.855 

1.073 

1.438 

1.367 

.823 

.685 

.321 

1.092 

.667 

1.071 

.489 

1.661 

1.108 

.112 

2.999 

1.855 

.541 

2.082 


Cemts. 

a 132 
.361 
.200 
.685 
.902 

1.200 
.200 
.538 
.658 
.347 

1.013 

2.056 
.867 

1.075 
.360 
.375 
.776 
.398 
.078 
.441 
;495 

1.226 

(•) 
1.014 

.348 

(•) 
.923 

.307 
1.491 
.692 
.131 
1.808 
1.614 
5.981 


Cents. 

44.522 

45.025 

45.076 

45.635 

45.684 

45.767 

45.785 

45.816 

45.874 

46.227 

46.600 

46.600 

46.841 

46.977 

47.155 

47.218 

47.372 

47.595 

47.584 

48.154 

48.354 

48.398 

48.407 

48.433 

49.240 

49.416 

49.440 

50.245 

50.678 

50.638 

60.783 

50.906 

52.503 

65.400 


Cents. 

45.485 

46.269 

45.936 

47.364 

47.311 

47.608 

45.886 

47.429 

47.172 

47.385 

49.028 

47.243 

47.501 

47. 671 

47.917 

46.784 

47.645 

47.199 

55.200 

48.936 

48.557 

48.447 

48.776 

60.201 

47.389 

60.851 

61.026 

61.637 

62.032 

45.854 

50.452 

49.885 

53.813 

51.359 


Cents. 

0.963 

1.245 

.860 

1.729 

1.627 

1.841 

.101 

1.613 

1.298 

1.158 

2.428 

.623 

.660 

.694 

.762 

^434 

.273 

6.396 

7.616 

.782 

.203 

.049 

. u6v 

1.768 

M.851 

1.436 

1.686 

1.392 

1.454 

6 4.784 

6.331 

6 1.021 

1.310 

6 4.041 


' Cents. 
12.401 


Cents. 
7.77 


3 






4 






5 . . 






6 

7 


8.749 


21.04 


8 






9 






10 


6.379 
5.68i 


1&15 


11 


42.72 


12 




13 






14 , 


4.304 
.4.565 


16.12 


15 


16.69 


16 




17 






18 






19 


25.942 
6.048 
5.421 


29.36 


20 


15.49 


21 


3.74 


22 




23 


2.396 


i5.'46 


24 




25 


10.136 


6 18.26 


26 




27 






28 












30 •• 












32 


16.608 


66.15 






34 












Total, average 34 com- 
pames 


, .035 


.699 


47.940 


49.102 


1.162 













4 Investment shown for only those companies whose butter business constituted 90 per cent ot more of 
their total business. Investment figure includes borrowed funds and securities ana other investments 
not used in the manufacture of biitt^. 

*L06S. 

• In administrative. 
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Table 38. — Butter centralizing compamee reporting coets and prices to the Commiuwn, 
grouped according to their margins of profit (or ids) per pound over costs, together ioith 
the percentages of total production of companies reporting , 1914-1918, 





1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Oioop. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
pa- 
nies. 


Per 

cent 

of 

pro- 
auc- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber of 
com^ 

mes. 


Per 

oent 

of 

pro- 
auc- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 
pa- 
nies. 


Per 
cent 
of 
pro- 
auc- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber of 
comr 

mes. 


Per 

cent 

of 

pro- 
auc- 
tion. 


Num- 
ber of 
com- 

mes. 


Per 

cent 

of 

pro- 
aao* 

tiOD. 


Companies showing profit of: 
Less than 0.6 cent per 
pound 


2 
5 
5 
1 


16 
29 
36 
15 


5 

6 

4 
1 


27 
34 
14 
14 


5 
3 
5 

7 
3 


7 
15 
25 
39 

9 


4 
9 
6 
4 
1 
1 


8 

26 

82 

20 

5 

6 


5 
7 

7 
6 

1 


14 


0.5 and less than 1 cent 
per pound r -. 





1 and less than 1.5 cents 
per pound. .............. 


13 


1.5 and less than 2 cents 
per x>ound.' 


39 


2 and less than 2.5 cents 
per pound ............ 


9 


2.5and less t^n 3 cents 
Tier DOiind ............ 












3 or more cents per i>ound. 














1 


(') 


















Total 


13 


96 


16 


89 


23 


95 


25 


97 


27 


84 






Companies showing loss of: 
Less than 0.5 cent per 
X)ound 


1 


3 


1 
2 

1 


1 
9 
1 


2 


5 


1 
1 


0) 
3 

• 


3 


11 


0.5 and less tiian 1 cent 
per pound 




1 and less than 1.5 cents 
per pound 


1 


1 






1 

3 


1 


1.5 or more cents per pound 




•"••••% 


1 


0) 


4 
















Total 


2 


4 


4 


11 


2 


5 


3 


3 


7 


16 






Orand total 


15 


100 


20 


100 


25 


100 


28 


100 


34 


100 







1 Less than 1 percent. 

Table 39. — Comparison of average prices per pound received for butter by centrdliizifig 
and cooperative creameries, by geographical divisions, 1914-1918. 



Group. 



Eastern 

East Central. 
West Central. 
Western 



Total'i 



1918 



Central- 
izers. 



CerUs, 
51.706 
49.786 
47.813 
51.460 



49.102 



Cooper- 
atives. 



Cents, 
51.250 
46.812 
48.066 
4&707 



47.821 



1917 



Central- Cooper- 
izers. atives. 



CerUs, 
43.981 
41.853 
4a 828 
43.828 



Cents, 
42.739 

<fv. 9vv 
4a 431 
42.983 



41.711 4a485 



1916 



Central- 
izers. 



Cents. 
34.973 
33.045 
31.436 
32.072 



Cooper- 
atives. 



Cents. 
34.335 
31.735 

saooi 

33.950 



32.272 32.016 



1915 



Central 
izers. 



Cents, 
3a 460 
28.772 
27.160 
28.098 



27.967 



Cooper- 
atives. 



Cents, 
30.684 
27.408 
26.978 
26.887 



27.376 



1914 



Central- 
izers. 



Cents. 
3a788 
28.790 
27.553 
28.802 



2&279 



Cooptf-. 

ativts. 



Ceatt' 
Sa348 

27.7W 
27.716 
2&M 



27.884 



1 Difference between total averages shown in this table and Appendix Tables 33 to 37, indusive, is d^ 
to the fact that sales of the southern selling branches of one of tne companies have been eUmioated, is 
there were no other data for the southern section. 
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Tablx 40. — Market-milk dedlen* investmenUf 9<Ues, cosUf and profits for the mx months 

ended June SO, 1917} 



Ito. 



A 
B 
C 

D 
E 
F 

a 

H 



District 



New York aty 

New York State 

Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Wasli- 
ington 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

New England (except Boston) 

Milwaukee 

Maryland, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Missouri 

Ohio 

Total 






Num^ 
berof 
com- 
panies. 



8 
5 

4 
4 

7 
3 
3 



8 

4 



46 



Total 
assets. 



128^410,955 
828^824 

,491145 

,62^772 

,310^445 

458^506 

1,063,381 



1,561,890 
1,1H170 



4^ 891), 278 



Total sales. 



Equivalent 
quarts. 



226,638,996 
10^650^347 

77,066,255 
42^818^531 
65^668^155 
6^34&334 
30^06^999 



19^550,527 
18^130^061 



406,935,206 



Amount. 



121, 862; 543 

876,764 

5^896,923 
2; 720^ 775 
5^42^408 
519^835 
1,791,408 



1,70^448 
86^465 



41,662^744 



Raw-mUk content 
expense. 



Amount. 



111,481,265 
574^879 

3,521,576 
1,722^687 
^993, 192 
35^854 
1,300^986 



1,01^699 
572; 065 



23,546,703 



Per 

quart 



90.061 
.062 

.077 
.046 
.046 
.067 
.044 



.062 
.032 



.047 



Na 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 



District. 



New York City 

New York State 

Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Washington 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

New England (except Boston) 

Milwaukee 

Maryland, SUnois, lowiL Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Louiaana, Missouri 

Ohio 

Total 



Num- 
ber of 
com- 
panies. 



8 
5 

4 
4 
7 
3 
3 

8 
4 



46 



Other 
expenses. 



99,882,556 
263,714 

1,952,387 
919,018 

2^277,357 
151, 114 
431,296 

629^183 
27^697 



16,779,321 



Total 
expense. 



$21,363,820 
838,003 
5^473,963 
2^641,705 
5, 270; 549 
509; 968 
1,741,281 

1,641,882 
844,762 



40; 326, 023 



Net 
earnings. 



$4^723 

37,671 

422,960 

71), 070 

152; 949 

9,867 

50; 212 

6^566 
2^703 



1,336,721 



Bateofeam^ 
ings. 



Per 
quart. 



9a 002 
.004 
.005 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 

.003 
.001 



.003 



Per 

cent of 

sales. 



2.3 
5.6 
7.0 
2.9 
2.8 
1.9 
2.8 

3.7 
2.6 



3.2 



^ Data from a report entitled The Production, Distribution, and Food Value of MOk, addressed to Her- 
bert Hoover by the milk committee, Clyde L. King, chairman. 

Table 41. — Exceseive and rmnecessary traffic by present irvUk distrHnUtors. Rochester, 

N. rV, 1912} 



Sec- 
tion 
No. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

ft 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



Class. 



(Siiefly colored 

American laboring. .'. 

do 

Well-to-do 

Ctorman-Amedcan laboring 

Well-to-do 

Italian laboring 

Jewish laboring 

German laboring... « 

American middle 

Well-to-do 

do 

. . . . .do i.... 

American laboring 

Total 



Num- 
ber of 
people. 



1,128 

^306 

^067 

1,176 

^647 

518 

3,172 

^316 

1,245 

1,969 

891 

495 

845 

851 



Quarts of 

tnillr used 

daily. 



21,598 



245 

532 
475 
398 
626 
160 
388 
623 
280 
523 
352 
190 
a03 
165 



5^278 



Number 
of homes 
supplied 
by dis- 
tributors. 



165 
482 
340 
273 
508 
120 
353 
363 
145 
448 
166 
91 
216 
167 



%782 



Number 
of dis- 
tributors 
in section. 



23 
56 
40 
27 
80 
14 
51 
57 
30 
26 
25 
17 
34 
31 



478 



Miles one 

distribu 

tor would 

travel in 

supplying 

sectfon. 



2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.6 
4.4 
1.2 
8.0 
1.7 
1.7 
2.4 
2.5 
2.0 
2.5 
1.7 



33.7 



Miles 
present 
distribu- 
tors 
travel in 
supplying 
section. 



20 
45 
30 
24 
61 
12 
36 
30 
20 
48 
21 
14 
38 
21 



420 



^ Beport of Rochester MOk Survey. 
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Table 42. — Estimated daily costs of milk distrihutiony Rochester^ N. Y., 19U.^ 



Item. 



Number of distributors. 



Milk sold retail quarts. 

Milk sold wholesale do. . . 

Total milk sold do... 

Number of customers 



Interest and depreciation 

CJoal and ice 

Shrinkage of milk 

Maintenance, horses and wagons. 

Lab(nr 

Bottles 



Total cost of distribution. 
Paid to farmers 



Total cost. 
Milk receipts 



Dailyprofit* 

Distribution cost plus profit. 



Amount. 


Cost per 
quart. 


173 


Cents. 




50,335 
11,947 








62,282 
35,090 








$110.65 
107.40 
84.04 
378.80 
321.81 
180.63 
















1,183.33 
2,895.10 


0.019 
.046 


4^078.43 
4,876.96 


.065 
.078 


798.53 
1,981.86 


.013 
.032 



1 Report of the Rochester Milk Survey. 



Including labor of proprietor. 



Table 43. — Cost of daily milk distribution^ Rochester, N. F., 191^.^ 



Item. 



Men employed 

Horses employed 

Wagons employed 

Trucks employed (horse-drawn) 

Daily miles traveled , 

Investment in milk-room equipment . 

Investment in horses and wagons 

Daily cost of distribution 

Yearly cost of distribution 



Under 
present 
system. 



356 
380 
305 



2,509 

$76,600 

108,000 

<2,000 

720,000 



Under 

model 

system. 



90 
50 



25 

300 

$75,000 

30,750 

600 

220^000 



SaTing. 



330 



2,209 

$L600 

7^250 

1,400 

500,000 



^ Report of the Rochester MUk Survey, p. 11. 

> Cost of daUy distribution per Table 2 was only $1,183.33. Dr. Williams has evidently added the dealers' 
labor profit of $798.53 per day to arrive at his total of $2,000. 

Table 44. — Summary of costs of distributing milk, and estimated savings under unified 

system, Rochester, N. Y., 1919} 



Item. 


Cost of present system. 


Estimated costs under 
. unified system. 


Estimated savings. 


Total an- 
nual cost. 


Cost per 
quart sold. 


Total an- 
nual cost. 


Cost per 
quart sdld. 


Total an- 
nual saving. 


Saving per 
quart sMd. 


TTrAiffht nr trucking, ,,. 


$165,805 
730,925 
624^548 
119,976 


$0.0059 
.0258 
.0221 
.0042 


$149,225 

398^190 

409,572 

99^118 


$0.0053 
.0140 
.0145 
.0035 


$16,580 

332,735 

214,976 

20^858 


$0.0006 


Labor 


.0118 


Factory cost other than labor. . 
LOS-^ OT» surplus rnilk 


.0076 
.0007 






Total 


1,641,254 


.0580 


1,066,105 


.0373 


5Rfi^l^ 


. flOffiT 







^ Report of the Rochester Milk Survey, p. 164. 
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Table 45. — Summary of estimated savings in labor tinder a centralized system^ Rochester^ 

N, ir.y 1919} 



Operatioii. 



Milk reoei-vliig 

Bottle washing 

Can washing 

Apparatus washing 

Pasteurizing and cooling 

Cooling 

Bottling and capping 

Can filling 

Driving, retidl and wholesale 

routes 

Hauling from railroad to plant . 

Stable and garage 

Engine room and refrigeration 

I)iant , 

Plant protection 

Expenmental 

Office force 

Collectors 

Superintendence 

Misodlaneous 

Canvassers 

Officers 



Cost under present 
system.' 



Unit cost 
pw quart 
.sold. 



Total. 



10.0006 
.0016 
.0006 
.0007 
.0005 
.0003 
.0015 
.0001 

.0105 
.0008 
.0014 

.0007 
.0001 



.0015 
,0020 
.0006 
.0003 
.0003 
.0015 



0256 



Yearly 
cost. 



118,316 
46^556 
17,407 
20,360 
14,542 

9,596 
41,183 

3»022 

297,117 
22,389 
40,661 

20,320 
1,522 



42,263 
57,069 
18^024 
9,081 
8,924 
42,574 



730,926 



Estimated cost under 
centralized system. 



Estimated savings. 



Unit cost 

perauart 

sold. 



$0.0004 
.0006 
.0003 
.0002 
.0001 



.0006 
.00007 

.0066 
.0003 
.0009 

.0006 
.0001 
.0001 
.0008 
.0010 
.0004 
.0002 



Yearly 
cost. 



$13,211 

17,731 

8^451 

6,396 

2,723 



.0007 



.01397 



17,112 
2,060 

186w079 

8,723 

26,003 

16,714 

1,522 

2,080 

23,367 

28»535 

ia428 

7,056 



Unit sav- 
ings per 
quart sold. 



10.0002 
.0010 
.0003 
.0005 
.0004 



.0009 
.00003 

.0039 



.0001 



20^000 



398,191 



>.0001 
.0007 
.0010 
.0002 
.0001 
.0003 
.0008 



,01153 



Yearly 
savings. 



$5,105 
28,825 

8,956 
13,964 
11,819 

9,506 

24,071 

962 

111,038 
13,666 
14,658 

3,606 



>2,080 

18,896 

^534 

7,596 

2,025 

8,924 

22,574 



336^895 



^ Report of the Rochestd* MUk Survey, p. 142. 
* Increased expense. 

Table 46. — Summary of estim/Ued savings in plant charges under a centralized system^ 

Rochester, N. T,, 1919} 





Under present system. 


Estimated under cen- 
tralized system. 


Estimated savings. 


Cost items. 


Unit cost 
perauart 


Yearly cost. 


Unit cost 
perauart 


Yearly cost. 


Unit 

savings 

per quart. 


Yearly 
savings. 


Horse feed and bedding 

Bottles 


$0.0021 
.0024 
.0018 

.0157 


$50,711 
68,196 
52,244 

444,397 


$0.0013 
.0014 
.0015 

.0103 


$36,665 
38,997 
42,474 

291,436 


$0.0008 
.0010 
.0003 

.0054 


$23,046 
29,199 


Heat, light, and power 

All other expenses (except 
labor) 


9,770 
152,961 






Total 


.0220 


624»548 


.0146 


400^572 


.0075 


214,976 







1 Report of the Rochester Milk Survey, p. 150. 
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Tablb Vt.—Exparit of eondnMei and evaporaud mitt Jnm the tjwied StaUa to other 
countriei/or the calendar years 1915-1919.^ 



I Data bom thii UontUy Bummary at the Biuhu of Fonigu and Domastlo Conuaai», Dapartmant of 



ADDITIONAL COMBS 



3S CENTS PER COPY 



